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As apart of a comprehensive study of the extent, causes, and reduc- 

tion of labor turnover, the Bureau of Labor Statistics is now conduct- 
ing intensive investigations in certain plants, each one chosen because 
its experiences are thought to be useful to employment men in pointing 
out policies to be adopted and practices to be avoided. This article 
treats of the labor turnover and the conditions of employment in a 
big motor vehicle manufacturing plant located in one of the larger 
cities in the Middle West. Because of the intense war activities and 
the consequent keen competition for help, the shifting of labor in this 
city is so great that an annual labor turnover of from 300 to 400 per 
cent or more is not unusual. In the 22 establishments studied four 
had a labor turnover of 50 to 100 per cent; three, 100 to 150; two, 
150 to 200; five, 200 to 250; three, 250 to 300; and five, 300 to 400 
per cent. In some establishments the turnover is as high as 500 per 
cent perannum. One plant, engaged in most important war work, 
is known to have lost, during one month, 97 per cent of the working 
force of one of its principal departments. 

In spite of the local shifting of labor the annual labor turnover of 
this motor plant has at no time since 1915 exceeded 75 per cent. 
Its actual turnover was 60.2 per cent for the year ending May 31, 
1916, 74.3 per cent for the year of 1917, and 67.4 per cent for the year 
ending May 31,1918. Asshown in Table 1, its labor turnover for the 
year ending April 1, 1918, was 64.6 per cent. Its current turnover, 
based upon employment records of the first five months of the year, 
is only 63.1 per cent. 

The success achieved by this company in the stabilization of its 
working force was made possible by the existence for some years past 
of a carefully planned progressive labor policy designed to hold the 
employees. Perhaps the most important feature of this enlightened 
policy is the centralization of all questions relating to personnel and 
conditions of employment in the hands of an executive official who 
has a sympathetic understanding of labor. This official has the 
combined functions of employment manager and general factory 
manager, and he is also vice president of the company. Because of 
the importance of his position and the confidence reposed in him by 
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the president and board of directors, his recommendations as to wag 
changes and conditions of employment are almost invariably adoptec 
without delay by the plant management. 

The attitude of the plant management toward labor questio) 
profoundly affects labor turnover. The labor policy of this firn 
emphasizes the following cardinal points: (1) The right of 
employee to join a labor organization if he so desires; (2) a livi 
wage; (3) the existence of employees’ committees for keeping i 
touch with the management and for the prompt adjustment | 
grievances; (4) the ‘‘best possible” working conditions; (5) goo 
treatment; and (6) the absence of any wage-payment schemes whic), 
might be considered as designed to ‘‘drive”’ unduly the workers. 

The experience of this plant shows the wisdom of vesting th 
employment manager with sufficient executive power to contr 
wages and working conditions. 

The various phases of the labor turnover of this establishment ar 
discussed below in two principal sections: (1) A detailed statisti 
analysis of the nature and extent of the labor turnover, and (2 
account of the employment policies responsible for the results show: 


in the preceding section. 
EXTENT OF LABOR TURNOVER. 





The extent of labor turnover is shown by comparing the total | 
full-time positions, or the standard number of jobs, with the to! 
separations. The former figure is arrived at by dividing the tot 
annual number of labor hours by the number of hours worked duri 
the year by one fully employed person. The annual hours of labor 
one full-time worker was computed by multiplying the regular week!) 
hours of labor by 52 and deducting from the sum thus arrived at tl 
following equivalent of hours: (1) One week as an annual vacation 
(2) the actual number of legal holidays; (3) and 6 per cent of tli 
total maximum working time for absenteeism. The latter deducti: 
was based upon the records of absences for the year ending April | 
1918. 

Table 1, which follows, shows the annual labor turnover of thi 
establishment, by shifts and departments. 

The proportion of females employed in the manufacturing depart 
ments of the plant was less than 2 percent. For this reason the tur: 
over results presented in this study were not classified by sex. 

The annual percentage of labor turnover for the entire establisli- 
ment, for the year ending April 1, 1918, was 64.6 percent. The turn- 
over was somewhat greater in the night shift, the respeetive figures 
of turnover for the day and night shifts having been 61.9 and 74.! 
per cent. The separations caused by those workers that quit and 
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those that left to enter the military service were 75.4 and 18.4 per 
cent, respectively, of the aggregate of separatious for allcauses. The 
extent of the separations due to discharges was relatively small, 
being only 5.4 per cent. 

Generally speaking, the percentage turnover is greatest in those 
departments employing the highest proportions of unskilled laborers, 
such as the department charged with the duties of loading cars 
(‘Big four,” day shift), car repairing, and packing (crating). A 
relatively low turnover is found in departments employing higher 
proportions of skilled mechanics, such as toolmakers and grinders 
(day shift), or specialized help, such as screw-machine operators (day 
shift). 
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Table 2, and Chart A accompanying it, show the seasonal fluc- 
tuations in the labor turnover of the establishment, by actual monthly 
percentages, for the years ending May 31, 1916, 1917, and 1918, as well 
as the average monthly turnover percentage for the entire three- 
year period: 














TABLE 2.—SEASONAL FLUCTUATION IN LABOR TURNOVER SHOWN BY ACTU4« 
MONTHLY TURNOVER PERCENTAGES, FOR THE YEARS ENDING MAY 31, 19 
1917, AND 1918, AND AVERAGE MONTHLY PERCENTAGE FOR THE THREE-Y > 


PERIOD. 




































































Actual monthly percentage 

for the year ending May 31— | Averag: 

1916 1917 1918 years. 
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PU agupeviy ty wets vewouy eye cuscceguetaeivesyeqessetesscee 2.8 3.8 2.9 3 
This Mii Bike Sabaissghobsbsicteseteistetodet ede: ces Jack 5.7 5.2 2.6 4 
tt te Se cekakake, nadigetetapeyegubeteteqatetescssscep 3.6 4.3 2.7 8 
Si Rita takebahsRbhdiacnnnrndoratataschnisbsdadececacenesy 1.5 6.5 5.0 4 
Pe etiisbunes dn cctedhwedecscscwdbiss 3 odds cbcadb ste asbck<s does 6.8 7.1 8.3 
EN « Giant ehanBnsa Kccenesinnsecedsncgess on sesedscnp tees 6.3 6.7 Ae 
EE EE a ae ee ne a | 60. 2 74.3 67.8 | 67 











The general tendency of labor turnover to fluctuate definitely wit! 
the seasons of the year is shown most clearly in the last column 0! 
Table 2, the figures of which column are shown graphically in t! 
heavy curve of Chart A. The largest turnover occurs durmg t 
spring and summer months. The extent of turnover begins to di- 
minish at the end of the summer, goes down gradually during t! 
fall, and reaches its lowest point during the winter months. | 
seasonality of labor turnover may definitely be observed, in a gene! 
way, in the separate curves of Chart A, which shows the seasonalit 
of turnover for each of the three years of the period. 
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Table 3 shows the length of continuous service of persons in the 
employ of the company on June 4, 1918: 






TaBLE 3.—LENGTH OF CONTINUOUS SERVICE OF PERSONS IN EMPLOY ON 
JUNE 4, 1918. 
















Employees who had served continuously each classified period. 
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DOF. <c sccccccsoccee- 1.7 1.7 0.9 9.2 7.0 17.2 | 15.4 | 11.6] 17.3 | 18.0} 10 
Night «..... cocccesees 3.0 2.2 2.2 14.6 12.8 15.0 | 13.6 | 10.6 | 14.8} 11.2 


Total. ...cc0se 2.0 1.8 1.2 10. 4 8.3 16.7 | 15.0 | 11.4 | 16.7 | 16.5 100.0 
























































The effect of the relatively low labor turnover shown in Table 
may be seen from the figures given in Table 3, which show that mo 
than three-fourths of the total employees had a record of continuous 
service of six months or more. The greater turnover of the night 

shift is shown by the fact that the proportion of its employees in serv- 
ice less than six months was larger than that of the day shift, the cor- 
responding figures given for each of the shifts being 34.8 per cent 
and 20.5 per cent. 

Table 4 shows the length of continuous service of employees w! 
were separated, for all causes, during the year ending April 1, 191% 
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Tarte 4.—LENGTH OF CONTINUOUS SERVICE OF EMPLOYEES WHO SEPARATED, 
FOR ALL CAUSES, DURING YEAR ENDING APR. 1, 1918. ta 
Employees who had served continuously each classified period. 
l7days|, 1. | Tt SS ee 
shift. phd oa 2 weeks! 1 and | 3and =~ m and | and | and |_° 
7 |under) unter 1 under 3 | under 6 under under under under] = Tota! ‘ 
days = month months. | months. 1 year ee ok. feo ln 
{wous- * |years.|years. eee 
2 |years.|years. years. as 
ee dis 
pa S Bend SELES 108| 63 101 478 465 as| m2| iso] st! ot] ais Th 
| 77; 25 34 174 135 145; 95) 60 15 11 
Total......-.-: 135| 88 135/ 652 600 560 | 307) 240) 96) 72 12,555 ani 
, Pg ani 
Per cent. 
SECRET: 5.0} 2.9 4.7 22.1 21.5 19.2| 98] 83] 3.7] 28 100.6 
BR ccntnapckeienen 3.7| 3.5 4.7 24.1 18.7 20.1} 13.2) 83] 21] 1.5) 100.0 
Total.......... 4.7} 3.1 4.7 22.6 20.8 19.4/ 10.6) 8&3] 3.3] 2.5) 100.0 ‘ 
1 The difference between this figure and the total separation figure shown in Table 1 is due to the {act at | 
that because of lack of records the day small departments are omitted in Table 1. or 
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On the assumption that the length of service distribution of those 
in employ was, throughout the year, approximately the same as on 
June 4, and as given in Table 3, it appears that the groups with 
service records of less than one year were responsible for more than 
three-fourths of the separations while actually constituting less than 
one-half of the working force. The greater tendency to separate 
on the part of the short-service workers, may be seen still more 
clearly from Table 5, which shows the proportions in employ and 
among the separations of groups of employees having identical terms 
of service. 


TABLE 5.—PROPORTION IN EMPLOY AND AMONG SEPARATIONS OF CERTAIN 
IDENTICAL LENGTH OF SERVICE GROUPS OF EMPLOYEES. 











Per cent of— 
Length of service group. PTE BTA ON _ 
imployed. | Separations. 

Under 7 days........ wk cw red beeeccsowscededéoccocoscccscccccces Sob sesdecs 2.0 4.7 
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2 ween Wee 8 NGI dd oo sedan cone dnceedeccsce svc APTS | S38 Gt 1.2 1.7 
SE aks bcs a chitveociiens dle ucceds phees ntndiGecwa 10. 4 22.6 
months and under 6 months......................-.-.- Je tee 8.3 20.8 
OEE 6 ak cdc bncadadsech 0645 +e0cgusss eects ste wy ia . 16.7 4 
1 year and under 2 years.................. bSecscencecsose cee bebsthcnbbse 15.0 10.6 
2D FORTREE MGNE © POT non. crop ccccseccsecdesccccccccccsccccccsosepees 11.4 8.3 
SPURT MEE BORER. bos in . cc cdce i cd cdecdecciccccesweccecesccccs 16.7 3.3 
PI ch 52.055 t+hctls ap Uteddavedand Lit recess sehen stubiovedeunbe 16.5 2.5 











The first three short-service groups in Table 5 show proportions 
of separations two and three times as large as their respective strengths 
in the organiza ion. Altogether different results are shown by the 
long-service groups. Two of the latter show proportions of separa- 
tions of one-fifth or one-seventh their respective strengths in the 
force of the plant. This indicates that the greatest labor turnover 
takes place among the newly hired employees. 


EMPLOYMENT POLICIES. 


The various policies bearing upon the extent of the labor turnover 
in the working force of this plant may, roughly, be classified into 
two principal groups, to wit: (1) Methods of hiring, placement, and 
discharging; and (2) methods of reducing voluntary separations. 
The latter group may further be subdivided into: (a) Wage policies 
and changes in wage rates; (b) general conditions of employment; 
and (c) agencies for the adjustment of grievances. 


Mertuops or Hiring, PLACEMENT, AND DISCHARGING. 


The establishment secures all its help from among the applicants 
at the gate of its employment office, without resorting to advertising 
or to the services of public or private employment agencies. It 
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charged with the duties of securing and sifting out applicants a: 
with the keeping of the requisite employment records. 

In its hiring activities this company follows certain policies whi: 
it is thought, are responsible to a large extent for the relative stabili: 
of its working organization. Preference in employment, as a rule, 
accorded to married men who are over 35 years of age and perm 
nent residents of the city. The method of actual hiring and pla 
ment is as follows: Any general foreman in need of help files wit 
the employment supervisor a requisition calling for the number a: 


kind of workers he needs. The employment supervisor looks over 
all applicants at the gate. When a likely applicant appears, the fore- 
man concerned is requested to interview him for the purpose of finding 
out definitely his fitness for the job. The applications of those ac- 


ceptable to the foreman are then reviewed by the respective sup: 


intendents of the shop, whose signatures to the applications constitute 
the final act of hirmg. This method of hiring and selection, it is said, 


has all the advantages of an absolutely centralized hiring system ar 


gives to all officials concerned some degree of participation in the 


selection of help. This method of selection may be stated to ha 


been successful in view of the fact that less than 2 per cent of the 


applicants thus hired are found unfit for their positions. 


A procedure somewhat similar to theone used in the hiring is followed 
in discharging.' The foreman in direct charge of the work merely 


recommends dismissals. The recommendation is reviewed by t! 
department superintendent, who, before dismissing the employ 
endeavors to have him transferred to some other department. D 
missals made by the superintendents may be appealed to the gener 
factory manager, who is also the vice president of the company. 


record of every discharge is kept in the employment department, to 
which the dismissed employee must report before drawing the 


wages due. 


Careful attention is paid to absenteeism. A record of those failin: 


to report for work is taken every Monday with a view of determinin 


if the extent of absenteeism is ‘‘normal,” or about 6 per cent. The 
latter figure represents the average daily proportion of absentees 
during the year ending April 1, 1918. When an employee who belongs 
to the employees’ sick benefit society fails to report for work he is 
promptly visited by an official specially designated for that purpose. 
The membership of the society embraces about 55 per cent of the 








1 The actual extent of discharges in this plant is shown in Table L. 
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maintains a well-organized employment department, in charge of 
an employment supervisor, who reports directly to the general 
factory manager or his assistant. The employment department is 
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total number of employees, which per cent indicates to some degree 
the extent of absenteeism actually followed up. 

The average per cent of absenteeism on the night force is slightly 
below 6 and somewhat smaller than the average proportion of 
absenteeism on the day force. The following reasons are given to 
explain the better attendance of night workers: (1) A night worker 
can easily attend to his outside business during some portion of tlie 
day; (2) the night force is better paid and the money loss due to an 
absence correspondingly greater; (3) the extent of absenteeism due 
to sickness is probably smaller among the night workers because of 
the lower average age of the group. 


Metuops or REDUCING VOLUNTARY SEPARATIONS. 
WAGE POLICIES AND CHANGES IN WAGE RATES. 


During periods of rapidly rising commodity prices, such as have 
taken place since the outbreak of the war, frequent grants of increases 
in wages, upon some basis known to employees in advance, exercise 
no doubt a very potent influence in reducing the extent of voluntary 
separations. ‘The correctness of this view was quickly realized by 
the management. In the latter part of 1917 it announced that in 
the future all wage readjustments will be made in accordance with 
the changes in the cost of living. The announcement was preceded 
by a study of changes in the local prices of food, fuel, rent, and cloth- 
ing. The cost-of-living figures which were thus obtained were based 
upon the actual records of expenditures kept, upon request, by a 
group of about 50 of the employees of the company, supplemented and 
verified by a special price study made by one of the superintendents, 
The final statistical results thus arrived at by the management were 
further verified, to a great extent, by the use of the comparative price 
quotations published regularly by some of the information agencies 
of the Federal Government. In this manner it was found that during 
the month of November, 1917, a local family of five expended approx- 
imately the following amounts per month: Foodstuffs, $41; rent, 
$22; heat and light, $10; clothes, $10; and miscellaneous, $7, or a 
total of $90 per month. 

At the time the investigation in question was completed the pre- 
vailing average hourly rate for the entire factory was 38 cents, which 
amount afforded a monthly earning opportunity of about $96, or $6 
above the minimum monthly expenditure shown above. Because of 
the fact that a margin of $6 per month was thought to be too small 
it was decided to raise the hourly rate of wages as follows: January 
1, 1918, to 40 cents; April 1, 1918, to 42 cents. A subsequent order of 
the general mapager, issued on M»y 2, 1918, announced that “ because 
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of the constantly mounting cost of living and the fact that there js 
little hope that the prices of commodities will fall,” hourly rates wil) 
be raised to 44 and 46 cents, respectively, by September 1, 1918, a: 
January 1, 1919. The indicated increases did not affect greatly t| 
very skilled workers, who are receiving wage rates considerably abo 
those newly put into force. 

At the present time the prevailing initial hourly hiring rate 
adult males on the day force is about 40 cents, which rate affor 
an earning opportunity of about $24 per week. The initial hour 
hiring rate of night workers is approximately one-third greater. 

That the earnings of the employees of this establishment have to 
considerable extent kept pace with the increasing cost of livir 
during the last four years may be seen from Table 6, which gives t 
per cent of increase in the sum total of weekly earnings of groups of 
identical employees during one representative week of the year 19 
over their aggregate earnings during a representative week of 1914, 


Tas_Le 6.—COMPARISON OF THE AGGREGATE EARNINGS OF GROUPS OF IDENTICAL 
EMPLOYEES DURING ONE REPRESENTATIVE WEEK OF 1914 AND OF 1918, 
DEPARTMENTS. 7 
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The employees whose earnings are shown in Table 6 were doing thie 
same work in 1918 as in 1914. The question of increased earnings 
due to increased skill does not, therefore, enter into the calculation. 
The increase over 1914 in the aggregate weekly earnings of the em- 
ployees in all departments was 90.9 per cent. The*employees in 
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about two-thirds of the departments increased their earnings more 
than 80 per cent and in about one-fifth show an increase exceeding 
10 per cent. 
Table 7 shows the number and per cent of employees who earned 
‘h classified weekly amount during one representative week of 
h of the years of 1914 and 1918: 






7.—NUMBER AND PER CENT OF EMPLOYEES WHO EARNED EACH CLA IED 
EEKLY AMOUNT DURING ONE REPRESENTATIVE WEEK OF 1914 AND | 
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During the representative week of 1918 less than 2 per cent of the 
employees earned below $18 per week. The proportion earning a 
similar amount during the representative week of 1914 was 76.5 per 
cent. Thus the major part of the workers in 1914 was earning under 
$18, while in 1918 the majority were earning $25 and over. 

The director of labor of this plant is of the opinion that industrial 
wage plans based wholly upon individual efficiency are “‘odious’’ to 
honest workers and responsible for many resignations of valuable 
employees. For this reason he is opposed to the utilization of any 
individual efficiency schemes which might be interpreted as designed 
to “drive” the employees. The company, therefore, keeps no 
individual efficiency records. It does keep, however, a record of the 
collective efficiency of the organization, by comparing the value of 
the product with its labor cost, with due consideration, of course, to 
the increased prices of the manufactured product. This method of 
comparison shows a great increase in efficiency since 1914. It was 
stated that this increase in the collective efficiency of the organiza- 
tion enabled the company to make the above indicated advances in 
wages, without incurring very material increases in the relative unit 
cost of the output. The mentioned increase in efficiency is attrib- 
82617°—18——2 [S49] 
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uted by the company to ‘“‘the increasing scale of production whi 
decreased overhead costs, better machihery and equipment, impro 


methods of management, and a desire on the part of the men to do 


fair day’s work without too much of overseeing.”’ 
GENERAL CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT. 


The management is of the opinion that the various so-cal 
service activities outlined herewith, fully as much as the wages p 
and treatment accorded, are responsible for the stability of 
working organization. 

The bearing, upon labor turnover, of the employment conditi 
outlined below is too obvious to be referred to repeatedly. Man 
separation from a service is motivated by the lack of such provisi 
as reasonably cool and clean drinking water, or the absence 
attractive, sanitary, and reasonably cheap lunch rooms. Both 
these are provided by this company. Medical care, as well as 
existence of an establishment sick benefit association, by insu: 
employees against disability, have a definite tendency to ren 
employment in the establishment more desirable. The developn 
and existence of recreational activities, such as bands, ball tea 
socials, etc., create a strong organization spirit which has a simi 
tendency. The organization spirit in this plant is further fost 
by the educational work carried on by the factory publicat 
referred to below, which is edited in an interesting and instruct 
manner. 

The hours of labor in this establishment are 544 and 50 per w 
respectively, for the day and night shifts. Night work is paid fo 
the rate of about one and one-third times the daily rates. The d 
force has a basic eight-hour day; that is, all work over eight hou 
any one day is paid for at overtime rates, which are 50 per c 
greater. 

Shower baths are supplied for the use of the members of the vari 
athletic teams as well as all employees of the paint shop, who 
lead in connection with their work. Locker rooms are provided 
each department and are used by all the employees. In cer 
departments, where individual lockers appear to be unsatisfact 
the company equips special rooms with clothes hooks, which |] 
are numbered to correspond with the time cards of the men. 

The factory employees eat in the locker rooms of the departme 
where tables are provided for that purpose. . Food, at reason: 
prices, may be secured from the factory lunch room, called the s 


kitchen. A restaurant is also provided for the use of executives » 


office help. The soup kitchen, during 1917, furnished the follow 
daily averages of food: Bowls of soup, 1,375; sandwiches, 2,6 
[850] 
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cups of coffee, 1,103; bottles of milk, 625. The factory restaurant 
served daily an average of 215 meals. The charges of the restaurant 
and the soup kitchen are relatively low, and there is therefore an 
annual deficit in their operation. The restaurant and soup kitchen 
losses during 1917 amounted to $16,957.53. 

The drinking water of the factories is furnished by the city, and 
delivered in sanitary fountains, after a special filtration through a 
Loomis-Manning filter. It is kept sufficiently cool by means of a 
refrigerating system. From time to time special chemical analyses 
of the drinking water are made. 

The establishment maintains an employees’ band of 40 pieces and 
an orchestra. Members of these musical organizations practice on 

e company’s time and render concerts twice a week at the noon 
hour. These organizations also supply music for the various gather- 
ngs of the men, such as picnics, baseball games, etc. There is also 

men’s gee cub of about 35 members. During 1917 the plant 
supported two factory baseball teams and one soccer football team. 
The cost of maintaining the mentioned activities during 1917 was 
$5,565.61, which amount was furnished by the company out of the 
special fund referred to elsewhere in this study. 

Two first-aid hospitals are located conveniently in the plant. 
These hospitals are kept open all the time and are in charge of a 
surgeon who is assisted by a trained nurse. No first aid is rendered 
on the premises where the work is actually carried on, every disabled 
employee, no matter how slight the disability, being brought to the 
hospital for attention. In addition to the surgical staff there is a 
medical department in charge of a physician. Any employee feeling 
indisposed is privileged to ask for medical service or attention, with- 


7 
' 


out cost to the employee, provided the patient is able to continue 
work, or call at the factory medical office. Prescriptions are 
also furnished free of charge. Employees having eye troubles may 
vail themse'ves, without charge, of the services of a consulting 
culist. The company has an arrangement with one of the hos- 
als of the city whereby beds are reserved at all times for its 
disabled employees. 
During the year 1917, 20,038 surgical and medical calls were 
ndled by the medical staff of the establishment. This figure 
presents an average of about five medical calls per employee. 
he surgical department attended to 12,680 calls of accident disa- 
ity and furnished 73,313 dressings. The medical department 
ared for 5,736 calls and filled 11,472 prescriptions. The amounts 
expended by the health service during 1917 were as follows: Surgical, 
exclusive of money compensation, $15,936.06; medical, inclusive of 
prescriptions, $6,552.04; outside hospitals and. doctors, $2,871.67. 
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There exists in this establishment an employees’ sick ben: 
society which, for a premium of 50 cents per month, and afte 
waiting period of seven days, pays a benefit of $10 per week dur 
the first 21 weeks and $7 per week for the next 20 weeks. 
society also pays a death benefit of $250. Any employee of the c 
pany in service one month may join the society, upon payment of 
initiation fee of $1. At the present time more than 55 per cent 
the employees belong to the society. The total income of 
benefit society for the year ending December 31, 1917, was $21,802. 
of which amount $2,333.90 was contributed by the company. ' 
contribution of the firm consists of a cash payment of one-fift! 
the amounts paid in by the members and in supplying all the adn 
istrative and clerical help needed. The expenditures of the soci 
during 1917 amounted to $18,638.81, of which sum $3,250 was p 
out in death benefits and $15,150.36 in sick benefits, in 13 and 
cases, respectively. 

In connection with the sick benefit society the employees m: 
tain a factory cooperative store in which are sold food, tobac CO, 
other staple goods, such as overalls, cheap tools, ete. The store : 
does laundry work. Seventy per cent of the profits of the ent 
prise are turned over to the employees’ sick benefit society, 
remaining 30 per cent being aangned to the promotion of the vari 
amusement activities. During the year ending December 31, 19 
the cooperative store did a business of over $50,000 and made a 
profit of $5,338.90, or about 10.7 per cent. Exclusive of charges 
rent, light, and heat, all of which were furnished by the comp: 
free of charge, the administrative costs of running the busi 
amounted to less than 5 per cent of the sales. 

A gymnasium is provided for the use of the heads of departm 
and other men who occupy relatively important executive positi 
Three classes, containing at the present time a total of about 
executive employees, participate in the gymnastic exercises. 1] 
physica) instruction is in charge of an experienced athletic dire: 
and consists of passing the medicine ball, setting-up exercises, st 
bar work, handball, wrestling, club swinging, bag punching, 
many other forms of exercises, followed by the taking of shoy 
baths. Upon entering the gymnasium classes all men are requi 
to undergo a careful physical examination. Members found to 
nervous, underweight, or suffering with some minor ailment, 
given medical attention and advised as to the proper course 
pursue to improve their physical condition. The results of 
training have been gratifying to both the company and the n 
Officials of the company emphasize the great value of these physi 
exercises in ‘‘keeping foremen and superintendents in good hum: 
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which is conducive to the proper handling of the employees in their 
charge. 

To carry on the various medica! and recreational activities, the 
company maintains a special fund. The expenditures of this special 
und amounted to $62,554.52 during the calendar year ending 

cember 31, 1917. The following is an itemized statement of the 
expenditures of this fund, which statement indicates the cost of the 


ious activities: Surgical (surgeon, nurses, workmen’s compen- 


sation, outside hospitals, and doctors, etc.), $28,153.78; medical 


physician, nurses, medicines, etc.), $6,552.04: amusement 


WDaSse- 


ball, bands, receptions, tennis), $5,565.61; contribution and dona- 
tions to benefit society, $2,333.90; restaurant deficit, $4,683.90; 
soup kitchen deficit, $12,273.63; miscellaneous (printing of factory 
paper, donations, etc.), $2,991.66. 

The company does not attempt to study the home life of its em- 
proyees. Recently, however, if began the publication of a factory 
magazine, which is issued biweekly and mailed to the home of each 
employee. The object of the publication is twofold: (1) To give 
individual employees a clear idea of the general policies of the com- 
pany, through editorials; (2) to furnish educational information 
bearing on economic, hygienic, etc., subjects. The magazine is 
edited by an experienced newspaper woman. Each issue is divided 
into the following departments: Editorials on the company’s labor 
and business policies, health, nursing, legal advice,: transactions of 
the employees’ sick benefit society, financial advice, sports and 
physical training, technical articles, cartoons and illustrations, social, 
shop, and music items. 

As yet no necessity has been felt for devoting much attention to the 
question of employees’ housing. From time to time, however, 
careful inquiries are made into the character of the street-car service 
on the lines leading from the homes of the employees to the factory. 
These studies are made with a view of requesting improvements in 
the service from the street railway management. 


AGENCIES FOR ADJUSTMENT OF GRIEVANCES, 


With the existing industrial unrest the urgency of having demo- 
cratically organized agencies for the prompt adjustment of employees’ 
grievances is great. Numerous separations from a service, with a 
consequent increase in the labor turnover, are occasioned by the 
absence of grievance adjustment channels through which aggrieved 
employees may register their complaints and have them adjusted. 
The imperative necessity of having such adjustment agencies was 
realized by the management of this plant as far back as 1915, when 
departmental committees of employees for the hearing and adjust- 
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ment of grievances were created. The original announcement 
creating these committees in 1915 stated that they were called into 
existence ‘‘to enable the employees to get. acquainted with the 
management and its policy of operating the plant, thereby securing 
the advantages of a small shop; to overcome misunderstandings due 
to the transmission of policies through numerous officials; and to 
give each employee an opportunity to express himself concerning his 
work and the conditions under which he is performing same.”’ 

A committee is elected in each department by popular vote, in 
the ratio of 1 member for each 10 employees. The membership of 
certain proportions of these committees expires every month, which 
fact enables a greater number of employees to serve. Meetings are 
held at scheduled hours every alternate week, on the company’s 
time, the sessions lasting from 30 to 90 minutes. 

Each departmental committee elects its own president and sec- 
retary. The former serves as chairman of the meetings, and the 
latter keeps a record of the proceedings for the purpose of finding out 
if the suggestions passed upon by previous sessions have been carried 
out by the management or the men. If any have not been, individual 
or collective grievance is brought to the attention of one of the 
departmental representatives, who subsequently brings it before the 
session of the organization. After discussing the merits of the com- 
plaints a vote is taken and the result communicated to the manage- 
ment. The committees thus serve as agencies for the filing of com- 
plaints and the adjustment of grievances. 

The committees may discuss any subject. The following aresome 
of the subjects discussed during the last few months: Cooperative 
buying and distribution of coal and potatoes; the substitution of 
frosted bulbs for glaring lights in certain departments; fines fot 
failures to report on time; poor street-car service; inquiry regarding 
the date when a general raise of wages will be made; the necessit) 
of chemically analyzing the drinking water; dirty dishes in the lune! 
rooms; the wage policy of the company; the cost of living; the work- 
ings of the sick benefit society; safety; hours of labor during hot i 


weather; improvements in the ventilation; hot water in wash room 
savings on materials; improved tools for certain classes of work; th 
removal of certain departments to more airy places; the reasons of 
the company for refusing to employ female labor. 

The management of the establishment emphasizes the fact that th: 
committees have brought about many improvements and furnished 
an effective method for the satisfactory and prompt adjustment ol 
grievances. 


‘ 
ee eS 
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LABOR AND THE WAR. 





AWARDS AND DECISIONS OF THE NATIONAL WAR LABOR BOARD. 


BRIDGEPORT MACHINISTS AND OTHER EMPLOYEES. 


The disaffection which has been more or less acute during the 
nine months among the workers on munitions and related industries 
in Bridgeport, Conn., was referred to the National War Labor B 
in July for settlement. After an exhaustive investigation of tli 
questions at issue and the failure on the part of the board to reach 

unanimous agreement upon certain disputed points, Mr. Otto M. 
Kidlitz was unanimously agreed upon as umpire, under the provi- 
$10ns of the proclamation of the Preside it, Lo pass upon the disputed 
questions. 

The controversy, which affects the management of 66 plants and 
approximately 60,000 workers, has been on the question of reclassi- 
fication of trades and demands of the employees for wage increases 
to meet the increased cost of living. 

The decision of the umpire, as approved by the board on August 
28, 1918, was accepted by the employees, but many of the men 
efused to agree to the terms. The decision of the umpire is as 


{¢ Hh ws; 


The Bridgeport controversy was origi! ally concerned s lely ith the 1 
Later, by the action of the board in assuming jurisdiction, the case was exten to 
include practically all the workers in the munition and related trades in I ; 
The major portion of the hearings was devoted to a discussion of the ’ 3’ 
rrievances. Some few other trades appeared and presented f 
rrlevances, but a large number of the employees had no rep 
not have their cases presented. 

(he controversy was so exhaustively investigated by the chairn 

the National War Labor Board that a vast amount of evidence and « 

ij made available bearing directly or indirect! 

» hearings attended by the umpire it would a h 
methods both sides are in substantial accord, but are dead 
The eight-hour work day; classification of trade and n 

Although certain definite principles and policies have 
functioning of the National War Labor Board, governing 
and employers in war industries for the duration of the war, 
that the war needs of the country must have the first consideration both by employer 
and employee and that in this time of stress it is the duty of each to ngidly adh¢ 0 


those rules and principles which master minds have created for our guidance in all 
labor controversies during the period of the war. 

The records show that the Council of National Defense, the War Department, and 
the American Federation of Labor have at various times since April, 1917, -issued 
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statements which indicate that what is generally known as the ‘‘open shop” shall 
be discriminated against by the ‘‘closed shop” during the period of the war, and | 
both shall work harmoniously together for the common weal to the end that the 
may be brought to a succeasful conclusion. 

During the last year various labor controversies have occurred, the solutio: 
which has indicated a departure from the statements and policies enunciated 
both sides, and with the advent of the controversy in Bridgeport we come to o: 


such vast importance in the war program and so complex that the solution of it 1 
be approached with the greatest deliberation and care, and both sides to the 


troversy should realize that hasty action, especially in this case, would be a me 
to our successful conduct of the war. 


Tue Eicut-Hour Work Day. 
The National War Labor Board, under ‘‘ Hours of labor,’’ states the following 

‘The basic eight-hour day is recognized as applying in all cases in which ex: 
law requires it. In all other cases the question of hours of labor shall be settled 
due regard to governmental necessities and the welfare, health, and proper con 
of the workers.”’ 

In view of the fact that the evidence proves that an overwhelming majority « 
firms, parties to this controversy, have through the operation of this princip| 
voluntarily, conceded an eight-hour work day to the workers in their shops, 
only reasonable that those firms which hold a different opinion should comply \ 
the will of the majority, and hence the eight-hour work day should be establish: 
all shops and factories subject to this ruling. I am constrained to come to this « 
clusion, knowing the dissatisfaction and consequent interference with output 
accrues in a manufacturing community where a basic work day has come to be & 
ally recognized but is resisted by a minority. 


CLASSIFICATION OF TRADE AND Minimum WAGE. 


For many years Bridgeport manufacturers have been operating under the ope 
methods. To attempt suddenly to change this condition would so seriously ups 
industries working under various methods of operation and kinds of contracts th 
needs of our country would be jeopardized. The National War Labor Board princi; 
govern the umpire as well as the board. They state: 

‘The right of workers to organize in trade-unions and to bargain collectively thr 
chosen representatives is recognized and affirmed. This right shall not be deni 
abridged, or interfered with by the employers in any manner whatsoever. 

‘‘Employers should not discharge workers for membership in trade-unions, no 
legitimate trade-union activities. The workers, in the exercise of their richt 
organize, should not use coercive methods of any kind to induce persons to join th 
organizations nor to induce employers to bargain or deal therewith. 

‘In establishments where the union shop exists the same shall continue, and t 
union standards as to wages, hours of labor, and other conditions of employment sh 
be maintained. 

‘In establishments where union and nonunion men and women now work tozet! 
and the employer meets only with employees or representatives engaged in s: 
establishments, the continuance of such conditions shall not be deemed a grievan: 
This declaration, however, is not intended in any manner to deny the right or <i 


courage the practice of the formation of labor unions or the joining of the same by th 


workers in said establishments, as guaranteed in the preceding section, nor to preve 
the War Labor Board from urging or any umpire from granting, under the machiner 
herein provided, improvement of their situation in the matter of wages, hours of la! 
or other conditions as shall be found desirable from time to time.” 
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In support of their contention the workers have cited the case of the shipyards, 
chere classification of trades and minimum wages have been granted. This is not a 
rallel case to the situation in Bridgeport, because most of these shipyards were 
ited within the year, and their workers recruited to a large extent from organized 


r in the building and allied trades, in which trades classification and minimum 


e had long been recognized. 
he Wright Martin Aircraft, The Bethlehe mM Stee l, and The WW rthineton P1 mp 


ls were made in plants that were prac tically unde r contro] of the Gove rnment 


A 


Government, having recognized classification and minimum wage in its arsenals 


| navy yards, followed its own precedence in these cases 
Bridgeport, however, we find these vari us sh ps an | manufacturer opera ing 
var work direct or secondary, and on many other essential products, but under 
) varied conditions of operation and contract that under the principles enunciated 
and under the pronouncements made by the various governmental dé part- 
ts and the Federation of Labor, I must deny the right to the worker to receive 

his time classification of trade and the minimum wage. 
(he representatives of the War Labor Board have agreed that, in accordance with 
principles of the National War Labor Board. the right o} employees to bareain 
lectively is recognized and is guaranteed to the workers of Bridgeport. This 
nition admits that we have passed from the day of the individual to the day of 
croup, and that the will of the group should have precedence over the will of the 

ividual. 

he members of the National War Labor Board have also agreed that Brid eport 
uld have a local board of mediation and conciliation of six members. three from 
each side. They have also agreed that the War Labor Buard shall appoint an examiner. 
llere, then, we have the beginning of an organization which has been accept d by 
representatives of both sides on the War Labor Board, to map out a plan with the 


| of the employers and employees of Bridgeport, to introduce the principle of col- 


lective bargaining, and to provide ways and means for allaying the labor unrest due 
zely to the dilution of labor which the war needs have made necessary. 
It mrust be realized that. due to the complexity of conditions existing in the factories 
shops of Bridgeport, the element of time and care must enter, so that an equitable 
position as between the parties at issue may result. I would designate a period 
six months, the report to be ready March 1, 1919. 
In view of this decision, and in order to determine the compensation the workers in 
these Bridgeport plants should receive, I find that the employers have submitted a 
y comprehensive report, including the prewar wage scale, the scale as of June, 
118, and the percentage of increase in cost of living, and I hereby rule that the 
creases offered by the employers for the workers in Bridgeport are fair and reasonable 
and should be acce? ed. 
AWARD. 


1. Minimum wage for men.—In no case shall any male employee 21 years of age or 
over receive less than 42 cents per hour. 

2. Minimum wage for women.—In no case shall any female employee 18 years of 

e or over receive less than 32 cents per hour, and where women are employed on 
ork ordinarily performed by men, they shall be accorded equal pay for equal work, 
nd must not be allotted tasks disproportionate to their strength. 

In all cases where women perform the same work as men, their pay shall be the same. 
re 3. Hours of labor.—Eight hours shall constitute a day’s work. All time worked in 
excess of a regular work day shall be considered overtime and paid for at the rate of 
time and a half, but Sundays and holidays shall be paid for at the rate of double time, 
The definition of what days constitute holidays shall be settled by the local board. 
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4. Wage adjustment.—-The following hourly wage rates are hereby decreed to apply 

as of the date on which the award is effective: 

Those receiving— 
40 cents per hour shall be paid 46 cents per hour. 
41 cents per hour shall be paid 47 cents per hour. 
42 cents per hour shall be paid 48 cents per hour. 
43 cents per hour shall be paid 49 cents per hour. 
44 cents per hour shall be paid 50 cents per hour. 
45 cents per hour shall be paid 51 cents per hour. ; 
46 cents per hour shall be paid 52 cents per hour. 


47 cents per hour shall be paid 52} cents per hour. 
48 cents per hour shall be paid 53 cents per ir. 


49 cents per hour shall be paid 54 cents per hour. 


50 cents per hour shall be paid 55 cents per hour. 


51 cents per hour shall be paid 555 cents per hour. 
52 cents per hour shall be 


i= cents per h ) Ir. 


aid 564 cents per hour. 
53 cents per hour shall be paid 


54 cents per hour shall be pal 159 cents per h ur. 


‘ents per hour shall be paid 60 cents per hour. 


or or 
oO oO 


‘ents per hour shall 


ents per hour shall be paid 62 cents 


or 
~J 


er nour. 


on 
vs 


T 

I 

I 
e paid 61 cents per hour. 

| 

‘ents per hour shall be paid 63 cents ] 


‘ents per hour shall be paid 64 cents p 
ye paid 65 cents per hour. 


59 
60 
61 


‘ents per hour shall 


I 
‘ents per hour shall be paid 66 cents per hour. 


fo) 
to 


‘ents per hour shall be paid 67 cents per hour. 
63 cents per hour shall be paid 68 
64 cents per hour shall be paid 69 
65 cents per hour shall be paid 70 cents per hour. 
66 cents per hour shall be paid 71 cents per hour. 
67 cents per hour shall be paid 72 cents per hour. 
68 cents per hour shall be paid 73 « 
69 cents per hour shall be paid 74} cents per hour. 
70 cents per hour shall be paid 75} cents per hour. 
71 cents per hour shall be paid 77 cents per | 


7 


72 cents per hour shall be paid 78 cents per hour. 
73 cents per hour shall be paid 78 cents per hour. 
74 cents per hour shall be paid 
75 cents per hour shall be paid 78 cents 
76 cents per hour shall be paid 78 cents per hour. 
77 cents per hour shall be paid 78 cents per r. 


j 
oot 


I 
va) 
. 


— 


No increase above 78 cents per hour. 

5. No reductions.—The revision of wages provided for in this award shall in n 
operate to reduce wages or earnings of any employee. 

6. Collective bargaining.—The right of the employees to bargain collecti 
recognized by the National War Labor Board; therefore the employees in th: 
shall be guaranteed this right. 

7. Local board.—A local board of mediation and conciliation, consisting of si: 
bers, shall be established, three members of which shall be selected by the emp! 
and three by the employees, for the purpose of bringing about agreements on di 
issues not covered. by this finding. In the event that the local board fails to 
about an agreement, the points at issue shall be referred to the National War |! 
Board. 
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This local board shall be presided over by a chairman, who shall be selected by and 
resentative of the Secretary of War. 
‘he examiner hereinafter provided for shall investigate all charges of discrimina- 

. and shall report to the local board with the right to appeal to the National War 

Labor Board. 

3. Military ecemption.—Where the employers and companies through their officers, 
:bordinates, or foremen, have made improper use of the selective draft, it shall be 
referred to the local board, and by it referred to the War De} aritment, h 
n as may be warranted by the facts and the law. 

Examiner.—The National War Labor Board shall detail an examiner to s ise 
pplication of this finding. The examiner shall hear any differences arising 
en the parties in respect to this finding, and shall promptly render his decision, 
vyhich an appeal may be taken by either party to the National War Labor Board. 
ing such an appeal, the decision of the examiner shall be enforced. 
Duration.—This finding shall take effect in respect of the various companies as 
ed in the following paragraph, and the award shall continue for the duration 
. war, except as either party may reopen the case before the arbitrators, at periods 
t 


‘ebruary 1, 1919, for 


months’ intervals, but in no event before | 
wed conditions may render necessary. The companies shall have until October 

18, to complete the back payments on wages herein awarded. 
Retroactive feature.—This award is made retroactive until May 1, 1918, in the 

f the following companies: 

mington Arms; Union Metallic Cartridge Co. plant; Liberty Ordnance Co.; 
rican & British Manufacturing Co.; E. W. Carpenter Manufacturing Co.; Bradle 
ine Co.; Feeney Tool Co.; Bridgeport Die & Machine Co.; Bridgeport Gun Tool 
- J. Pederson Machine Co.; S. Lowe & Sons Co.: Lindstrom Tool Works: Electrie 
Compositor Co.; Fred G. Breul; International Tool & Gauge Co.; W. T. Smith Manu- 


ring Co.; Anderson Die & Machine Co.; H. E. Harris Engineering ‘ H. H. 
hean; F. S. Trumbull;' Modern Manujacturing Co.;! Bridgeport Ma Tool 


Precision Gauge & Tool Co.;! Bodreau Co.;! F. C. Sanford Manufacturi Co.;! 
| Tool & Gauce Co. 
This award is made retroactive until June 26, 1918, in the case of the ing 
npanies: 


Locomohile Co. of America; American Tube & Stamping Co.;: Sin 


J 


Co.; Bridgeport Brass Co.; A. H. Nilson Machine Co.; Connecticut tric | l- 


facturing Co. 
This award is made retroactive until July 1, 1918, in the c: f the follow: \- 
panies: 


Bilton Machine & Tool Co.; Automatic Machine Co.; Holmes & Edwards Silver Co.; 
idgeport Motor Co. (Inc.); Bridgeport Chain Co.; American Chain Co. ; 


geport Coach Lace Co.; Eastern Malleable Iron Co.; Salts T le M " 
ring Co.; Bryant Electric Bridgeport Malleable [ron Wor - 
Hardware Manufacturing Corporation; Bullard Mas - 
ring Co.; Ashcroft Manufacturing Co.; Black Rock Manufacturing ‘ Bridge- 


Metal Goods Manufacturing Co.; R tos Co.; H y MrT 

r Works (Inc.); Hamilton & De Loss (Inc.); Cable Co.; | : 

une & Tool Co.; Coulter & McKenzie Ma »Co.: Grant Manuifacturn - 

e Co.; Heppenstall Forge Co.; Blue Ribbon Body Co.; Harvey Hubbell (1 : 

idard Coupler Co.; Manufacturers lron Foundry; Max-Arms-Machine Co.; |! - 
rt Deoxidized Bronze & Metal Co.; Sprague Meter Co.; Remington Typewriter 





4 
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‘These companies were mentioned in the Maj. Rogers investigation as involved in strike and i ti- 
ion, but did not sign the petition submitting case to the War Labor Board, 
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LETTERS OF PRESIDENT TO EMPLOYERS AND TO STRIKING WOREMEN. 


The umpire’s decision having been rejected by certain membhe: 
the Bridgeport branches of the International Union of Machinists | 
early in September instituted a strike against their employers, 
President on September 13 addressed the following letter to the stri 
workmen requesting them immediately to return to work and a 
by the award of the National War Labor Board: 


I am in receipt of your resolutions of September 6, announcing that you hay 
a strike against your employers in Bridgeport, Conn. You are members of the B: 
port branches of the International Union of Machinists. As such, and wit 
approval of the national officers of your union, you signed an agreement to s 
the questions as to the terms of your employment to the National War Labor | 
and to abide the award which in accordance with the rules of procedure appro 
me might be made. 

The members of the board were not able to reach a unanimous conclusion 
the issues presented, and as provided in its constitution, the questions upon 
they did not agree were carried before an arbitrator, the unanimous choic: 
members of the board. 

The arbitrator thus chosen has made an award which more than 90 per cent 
workers affected accept. You who constitute less than 10 per cent refuse to 
the award although you are the best paid of the whole body of workers affecte: 
are, therefore, least entitled to press a further increase of wages because of th 
cost of living. But, whatever merits of the issue, it is closed by the award. 
strike against it is a breach of faith calculated to reflect on the sincerity of 1 
organized labor in proclaiming its acceptance of the principles and machinery 
National War Labor Board. 

If such disregard of the solemn adjudication of a tribunal to which both } 
eubmitted their claims be temporized with, agreements become mere scraps o 
If errors creep into awards, the proper remedy is submission to the award with 
plication for rehearing to the tribunal. But to strike against the award is dis! 
and dishonor. 

The Smith & Wesson Co., of Springfield, Mass., engaged in Government wor 
refused to accept the mediation of the National War Labor Board and has fla 
its rules of decision approved by presidential proclamation. With my conse! 
War Department has taken over the plant and business of the company t 
continuity in production and to prevent industrial disturbance.! 

It is of the highest importance to secure compliance with reasonable rul 
procedure for the settlement of industrial disputes. Having exercised a d 
remedy with recalcitrant employers, it is my duty to use means equally well ad 
to the end with lawless and faithless employees. 

Therefore, I desire that you return to work and abide by the award. If you 
each of you will be barred from employment in any war industry in the comn 
in which the strike occurs for a period of one year. During that time the | 
States Employment Service will decline to obtain employment for you in a1 
industry elsewhere in the United States, as well as under the War and Navy LD 
ments, the Shipping Board, the Railroad Administration, and all other Gover: 
agencies, and the draft boards will be instructed to reject any claim of exe! 
based on your alleged usefulness on war production. 





1 For further reference to this subject see p. 27. 
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To the management of the munition plants in Bridgeport the 
President, upon being advised that the manufacturers had refused 
to reinstate striking workers, communicated with them, under date 
of September 17, in the following terms: 

My attention has been called to the fact that several thousand machinists and others 
employed in connection with war industries in Bridgeport, Conn., engaged in a strike 

' obtain further concessions because they were not satisfied with the decision ren- 
ered by the umpire appointed under the authority conferred upon the National 
Var Labor Board. On the 13th instant, I communicated with the workmen engaged 
the strike, demanding that they accept the decision of the arbitrator and return to 
rk, and stated the penalties which would be imposed if they refused to doso. The 
en at a meeting voted to return to work this morning, but I am informed by their 
presentative that the manufacturers refuse to reinstate their former employees. 
In view of the fact that the workmen have so promptly complied with my directions 
| must insist upon the reinstatement of all these men. 


NATIONAL REFINING CO., COFFEYVILLE, KANS. 
On August 26 the National War Labor Board made an award 
afte cting the National Refining Co. and its employer s at ( olley ville, 
Kans. The grievances and demands in the latter case were: Repudia- 
tion of contracts between company and employees; discrimination 
against union employees; refusal of company to meet or treat with 
committee of employees; basic eight-hour day; overtime rates; 
seniority rights of employees; increase in wages to provide living wage 
scale and meet living conditions in that territory ; travel expenses 
and allowances for men away from home while on road and treatment 
of men while on-road; definition and classification of work; demand 
for improved sanitary conditions, and demand for minimum-wage 
scale. 

After reciting briefly the history of the case leading up to its refer- 
ence to the National War Labor Board, the section of the board 
handling the matter made the following wage award: 


Occupation. Rate per hour Occupation. Rate per hour 
Boiler makers, machinists, and (cents). | Com 
blacksmiths................ ‘ 79 | Sweat-pan helpers. .......... ; 504 
ins cenccecotenwdecs Fe ee ‘ 574 
ly ere . 724 | Barrelers’ helper Re ee 4 
CS ons cv nccvandooes 724 | Boiler-house firemen. ......... 621 
vel a a ne 724 Wy GOO QOUNIORD:. « ccc ccccccccce D74 
Running repair men.......... 724 | Boiler washers................ 024 
SEES ¢uid 0s odavasncade 625 | Filter-house pumpers.......... 62 
Steam fitters 4 Pee Te verre 674 Earth burners ad db edeeeoéae c's ° , 
ans ctcagecccquaes 574 | Earth burners’ helpers...... ° 04 
Ss A 72} | Agitators treaters............. . oo | 
Stillmen’s helpers. ae ee 624 Agitators treaters’ helpers. sae O24 
Refrigerator engineers......... 574 | Acid-plant men...... trees +e O08} 
—--... a “ 574 | Acid-plant helpers. .......... 544 
Sweat-pan pumpers.......... 574 | Acid-plant straight day men... O74 
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BARREL HOUSE. LOADING ROCK, 
Rate per hour Rate per hour 

Occupation. (cents). Occupation. (cent 
ES ee oS eine eats ey IS 6. wb w Gada cecdenedes 62 
Piller Belper. 5 . ccocccvecseccce OOk | Decend MOR. 2. cc cccvcccesee . 5 
Daneel PAGO .nrcccansiucnccese ORS SOs os cecncodeuntens ée 4 
Barrel painter........ Snesecee ° 504 
Barrel stenciler............. ° 52 a ee 
Barrel gluer........ deineninsioe. ° 544 | First storeroom keeper...... ° 
Head barrel loader........... . 604 | Second storeroom keeper....... 
SOCRE SIME. «0 nneesnewsesesece 57% | 





OIL TESTERS. 










Local man helpers............ ° 504 | 
Barrel house car checkers. .... I ics ates bile emaianeen 2 
Head barrel loaders. ......-.. 504 | Sample boys. .............. - 
ar osudsade e 
GREASE WORKS, Gaugers..... AS Pe 
Grease makers. ... .....-.ccece 694 Water drawers. .........-..- : 
Grease makers’ helpers. ..... oe 544 | Trap pumpers.......-.----+ 
Grease loaders. .......---ecee * 504 Teamsters. «« - ccacccccccccee : 
Grease work boys, beginning... $24 | Painters.............------+- ° 





All local men...............e  5O§/| Saamters heipers........ 









» ig calmed aan | STILL CLEANERS. 


Dwseeeeee 





R: 








SIE ‘aha . oc kcecedcece $6. 0 
COMPOUND DEPARTMENT, High pressure still cleaners. ... ot 
COMMOUIEGED. . co. ccc cscccces 674 | COKE STILL CLEANERS. 
ompounders’ helpers........ . 57 : 
Comp F 4 8°) ® Peee e g 
YARD MEN, Apr. 1 to Oct. 31......... cee. 10 








i ih eli ewan 


Coopers shall be paid 55 cents per hour, provided that whenever a higher rate is } 
by the Sinclair Refining Co., either by voluntary action of that company or u: 
finding or recommendation of this board, the same rate shall be paid coopers by 
National Refining Co. 







The basic eight-hour day is established, with time and one-half 
all overtime worked and double time for Sundays and holidays, 
cept in the case of shift men. The principles established by 
board as to collective bargaining and the discharge of employees w 
made a part of the award. 









POLLACE STEEL CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Qn August 21 an award was announced in the « ontroversy betw' 
the Pollack Steel Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, and its employees over wo: 
ing conditions, hours of labor, and wages. In this award a minimu: 
wage rate of 40 cents per hour is fixed for common labor as well : 
skilled and unskilled labor and a bonus of 5 cents per hour high 
than the wages received by day workers is fixed for those working o 




















4 Rate per month, *Rate per hour. 
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the night shift. The award takes effect as of April 1, 1918. The 
following is the schedule of rates of wages: 


DAY RATE, AXLE SHOP. HAMMER No. 14—Concluded. 
Rate per hour Rate per hour 
Occupation. (cents. ) Occupation. (cent 
Ee OD ft FR Rae 2 osicc cnc ences coe ccenss 
OP. oc eb eecccesoceceoces ian ae Crane tender. ....ccccces 
a a re a aah ihe 62 | Hammer Grive?. ...cccccccccccccccs 
EG «<i ¢esseaneeseeacenes 61] | 
i re keane ed seeence 60 | HAMMER NO. ll. 
mer Y7 TQ 
RI GIVER, 6 5 oc ecntescceuecdse Sitiwem. 1 
— . , | Heater } 
TONNAGE RATE, AXLE SHOP. ees Se eee mee rene Se eeeRs 
SEE SR ee PE CE Po, AO 45 
A xle maker.... erry Te ee Tee asm Second stoker 1() 
i Coli f DA éebhe wee eeee 6 eo neeseeeeese +‘ 
H eg , 9 rr} } 1 
0S) 6: Chird st ee ae eee ee +) 
oe : ‘ 
see stresacsens ails ahead OV | Fourth stoker.............-.sse-e-- 0 
(‘ra > 2 > ( m..: ‘ 
INES tii teln asks eedeeneneou 49 OR | 
lreman... @ ee ee ee Ree ae a re 45 Crane te nder a ry ce a ii) 
rT. > r ( me 
SE ccigiiwccccsecesuces Wi ieee 1() 
7 > » pushe H{) 
HAMMER NO. 10. Pole pusher. ....----2----e++++e0-. 
* I GUEVGE 4s 0 0ks cndecesesces 40 
Aha id be bbweeSbaeenecen 92 
EN ge PES AO ae 60 HAMMER NO. L?2. 
First BtOMeh.. . ceccccccccccccccesccs 42 ES AE OEE CET PT 72 
Dect Nlas ose ch cécccccccecess 40 | Heater 50) 
SUPA Monee ehbdes eeee es oes eues 40) EE PE Te 1) 
Cs oo Di dd 6 hcwdibdiccabeon 40) a i() 
. 0) te ee ee er nl ee oe aware ) 
PETE Soda kunditndwanecewews See) Re OE oo nedeakemen H) 
Hammer driver. ...p....ccccee eooee 40 | Hammer driver.....--cccccccccccee ‘0 
HAMMER NO. 14. . 
A Pe eee 0 
PIQTRERGIIOGR ¢ co cc ccccccecce ee) St Pe. ccsekedsoudsonueeaeeba 60 
we 55 Blacksi ag hs” ERR ee ee ren 15 


\ll other tonnage, piecework, or day rates not herein specified shall be increased 
fifteen (15) per cent. 


SMITH & WESSON CO. PLANT TAKEN OVER BY THE GOVERNMENT. 


In his letter to the striking workmen at Bridgeport’ the Presi- 
dent noted the fact that the War D¢ pal tmeAt had, with his cons U, 
taken over the plant of Smith & Wesson Co., at Springfield, Ma 
which has been engaged in Government work and which refused to 
accept the mediation of the National War Labor Board. In its 
decision, which was referred to in the September issue of the MontuLy 
LABOR REVIEW, the War Labor Board recommended that the com- 
pany discontinue, for the period of the war, its practice of compelling 





1 See p. 24. 
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employees to sign individual contracts, one clause of which bou 
the employees not to join a trade-union; that the right to join trad 
unions be extended to the workers, and that a system of collect 
bargaining be established in the Smith & Wesson plant. Under | 
operation of such a system the workers elect shop committ 
represent them in negotiations with the employer on all questi 
industrial relations. The demand of the workers for a 25 per 
licrease in pay was not conceded in the recommendation, it b 
stated that the question of wages could best be worked out thi 
the operation of the collective-bargaining system. 

In connection with the President’s announcement of Governm: 

ss ) Y 1 — . 

control of the Smith & Wesson Co. plant, the War Department iss: 
a statement referring to the recommendations of the War La 
Board, in which it said: 

These recommendations were duly approved by the War Labor Board, and 
became the duty of the Smith & Wesson Co., as well as its employees, to com) 
The workers have indicated their willingness to do so, but the,company demu 
on theground that it had not agreed to submit any of its legal rights to the War | 
Board for determination and that to comply with the award would be to abar 
methods upon which it had built its business to a high state of efficiency. Furt 
in its letter rejecting the War Labor Board’s findings, it said: 

‘“The Smith & Wesson Co. sees no reason why it should abandon its lawful 
legitimate method of doing business known and proved by it to be conducivy 
industrial peace and high efficiency for the fantastic method outlined by, the \V 
Labor Board in its recommendations for dealing with its employees.”’ 

A strike at the Smith & Wesson plant involving demands for collective bargain 
the right to join trade-unions, and the elimination of the individual contract 
the direct cause of Government intervention in the controversy between th« 
pany and its employees. 

The language employed by the company in the foregoing paragraph was held 
be calculated to induce other employers to avoid the jurisdiction of the War La 
Board and to defeat the object of the President in its creation, and the compa: 
general attitude toward the reasonable findings of the board was deemed su 
might be expected to disturb industry and to interfere with production. 

The recommendations contained in the War Labor Board’s findings are in thor 
accord with the principles and policies to govern industrial relations for the pe: 
of the war promulgated by the President and made the constitution of the War La 
Board. These principles and policies were adopted by duly selected representat 
of organized employers and workers of the United States. It is the policy ot 
War Department to give effect to the decisions of the War Labor Board in al! 
coming under the jurisdiction of the department. 





CLASSIFICATION OF WAR INDUSTRIES TO FACILITATE DISTRIBUTI( 
OF LABOR AND MATERIALS. 


On September 3 the War Industries Board prepared and issued 
preference list’ of industries and plants which is put out as t! 











1 War Industries Board, priorities division, Circular No. 20, Preference List No. 2, issued Septem) 
1918. (Superseding Preference List No. 1, issued Apr. 6, 1918, and all amendments and suppleme 


thereto.) 
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master key governing the flow of basic industrial elements to the in- 
dustries essential to the war program. It supersedes all previous 
listings and is regarded as the basis for industrial exemption from 
the draft, and as the governing factor in the distribution of labor, 
capital, facilities, materials, transportation, and fuel. The priori- 
ties division has grouped major industries according to their relative 
importance into four classes, consideration being given in this group- 
ing to these factors: (1) Intrinsic importance of the product for use 
luring the war and the urgency of the demand or the use to which 
it is to be put; (2) necessity for maintaining or stimulating and in- 
creasing the total quantity of production; (‘3 ) proportion of t] eC Ca- 
pacity of the industry or plant devoted to the production of essen- 
tial products. Each industry or plant is given a class number. 

Circular No. 20, announcing the reasons for making such classifi- 
cation and including an alphabetical list of the industries so grouped 
is as follows: 

The President has placed upon the chairman of the War Industries Board the 

ponsibility for determining and administering all priorities in production and 
delivery. The determination of the relative importance of all industries and plants 

both production and delivery by a single agency renders it possible to reasonably 
naintain a well balanced program with respect to the several factors entering into 
production, which include (a) plant facilities, (6) fuel supply or electric energy, or 
both, (c) supply of raw materials and finished products, (d) labor, and (e) trai sportas 

1 by rail, water, pipe lines, or otherwise. Without all of these—speaking gener- 
a production is impossible. 

in comphance with the directions of the President that plans be formulated whereby 
there may be ‘“‘common, consistent, and concerted action” in carrying into effect all 
priority policies and decisions, the chairman of the War Industries Board has created 
a prioritfes board, with the priorities commissioner of the War Industries Board as 
chairman, consisting of (1) the chairman of the War Industries Board, (2) the priorities 
commissioner, (3) a member of the Railroad Administration, (4) a member of the 
United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation, (5) a member of the War 
Trade Board, (6) a member of the Food Administration, (7) a member of the Fuel 


Administration, (8) a representative of the War Department, (9) a representative of 


the Navy Department, (10) a member of the Allied Purchasing Commission, and (11) 
the chairman of the War Labor Policies Board. 

The decisions of the priorities board are subject to review only by the chairman of 
the War Industries Board and by the President. 

For the guidance of all governmental agencies and all others interested in (1) the 
production and supply of fuel and electric energy, (2) in the supply of labor, and (3) 
in the supply of transportation service by rail, water, pipe lines, or otherwise, in so 
far as such service contributes to production cf finished products, the accompanying 
designated Preference List No. 2 has been adopted by the priorities board superseding 
Preference List No. 1 adopted April 6, 1918, and all amendments and supplements 
thereto. 

Where advisable industries as such have been classified and listed. In numerous 
instances individual plants have been found to be entitled to preference, although the 
industries to which they belong are not; and in other instances where an industry as 
such has been accorded a degree of preference particular plants in such industry have 
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been placed in a higher class. This has necessitated classifying and listing not 
industries as such but to a limited extent individual plants, some of which are acco: 
a higher rating than that accorded the listed industry to which they belong. 

The preference list is made up of industries and plants which in the public int: 
are deemed entitled to preferential treatment. The inclusion of these industrie 
plants on this list does not operate as an embargo against all others, but the efi 
to defer the requirements of all other industries and plants until the requirem« 
those on the preference list shall have been satisfied. 

In the compilation of this list industries and plants have been divided accordi a 
their relative importance into four classes, viz, Class I, Class I], Class III, and 
IV. In determining such relative importance consideration and weight have 
given not solely to any one, but to all of the following factors: (1) The intrinsi 
portance of the product itself for use during the War, and the urgency, as mea 
by time, of the demand or of the use to which it is to be put; (2) the necessit 
maintaining or stimulating and increasing the total quantity of production, whic! 
turn depends largely upon the relation of the supply to the demand for essential | 
(3) the proportion of the capacity of the industry or plant which is devoted t 
production of the essential product. 

Where it is imperative not only to maintain but to stimulate and increase produ: 
to satisfy abnormal demands created by war requirements a high rating is nec 
even though the intrinsic importance of the product may be less than that of 
products placed in a lower classification due to the fact that the supply of such . 
products equals the demand without the stimulus of high priority. Where it is n 
sary to speed the production of a particular product required at a particular tir 
carry into effect an important program, a high priority is given, although chan; 
conditions may thereafter suggest and demand a reclassification. Certain plants ) 
duce commodities of great relative importance, but at the same time produce ot 
commodities of less relative importance, and under such circumstances consider 
and weight is given to the ratio of production between the more important and 
important commodities. Instances occasionally arise where individual plant: 
given preference so long as they are rendering, and so long as it is in the public int 
that they should render, a particular service, even though, taking the countr 
whole, the supply of their product is ample to meet all demands. 

No distinction has been made between any of the industries or plants within 
one class, and no significance attaches to the order in which industries and plant 
listed within any class. 

The industries and plants grouped under Class I are only such as are of except 
importance in connection with the prosecution of the war. Their requirements 1 
be fully satisfied in preference to those of the three remaining classes. 

tequirements of industries and plants grouped under Class II, Class III, and 
TV shall have precedence over those not appearing on the preference list. As bet 
these three classes, however, there shall be no complete or absolute preference. 
division into classes is for the purpose of presenting a composite picture of the relat 
importance of the industries and plants embraced within each group. It is 
intended that the requirements of Class II shall be fully satisfied before supp! 
any of the requirements of Class IIT, or that those of Class III shall be fully satis 
before supplying any of those of Class IV. The classification does, however, indi 
that the industries and plants grouped in Class II are relatively more important t! 
those in Class III and that those in Class III are relatively more important than th 
in Class TV. It will often happen that after satisfying the requirements of Class I | 
remaining available supply will be less than the aggregate requirements of the ot 
three classes, in which event such supply will be rationed to the industries and plan 
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embraced within those classes. In determining a basis for such rationing the relative 
;mportance of each industry and plant, according to its class rating, must be considered. 
It has been found impracticable to prescribe for rationing purposes any general and 
yniform rule or formula, but the priorities board will from time to time, after conference 
| in cooperation with each of the several governmental agencies charged with the 
tribution thereof, determine particular ; rinciples, values, and methods of applica- 
which may be followed in allocating fuel, power, transportation, and labor, 
ectively, to the end that proper recognition and weight may as far as practicable 
ch case be given to the relative importance of Class IT, Class ITI, and Class IV. 
, plant listed as such shail not later than the 15th of each month file with the 
tary of the priorities board, Washington, D. €., a report on P. L. Form No. 3 
ipply of which will be furnished on application) covering its activities during 
receding month. Any plant failing to file s«ch report will be dropped from the 
rence list. 
riorities in the supply and distribution of raw materials, semifinished product 
finished products shall be governed by Circular No. 4, issued by the priorities 


a 
division of the War Industries Board, under date of July 1, 1918, and all amendiments 
and supplements thereto or substitutes therefor. 

he term ‘‘principally” as used in listing industries shall be construed to mezn 
plants whose output is not less than 75 per cent of the products mentioned. 

his preference list shall be amended or revised from time to time by act f 
the priorities board to meet changing conditions. The priorities commissioner shall, 


ler the direction of and with the approval of the priorities board, certify additional 
classes of industries and also certify additional plants whose operations a 
measure entitle them to preference treatment, which industries and plants when 
so certified shall be automatically included in the preference list. 


INDUSTRIES, 


Agricultural implements. See Farm implements. Cla 
Aircraft: Plants engaged principally in manufacturing aircraft or aircraft sup- 
SN Sette d wean de edc wes e acess | eA 
Ammunition: Plants engaged principally in manufacturing same for the 
United States Government and the Allies............. seetswebewetehotese [ 
Army and Navy: Arsenals and navy vards.................... ee Sn ee [ 
Army and Navy: Cantonments and camps...................cccc eee e ewww eens I 
Arms (small): Plants engaged principally in manufacturing same for the 
United States Government and the Allies.......................... I 
Bags: Hemp, jute, and cotton—plants engaged principally in manufacturing 
BMG. .cccueccccccccscccscccue ec cresesceccecesese-es Sceececcccceccscoccoe e06se [V 
Blast furnaces (producing pig iron)................-.eeeeee- ttesvssedun beeese 
Boots and shoes: Plants engaged exclusively in manufacturing same.......... [V 


Brass and copper: Plants engaged principally in rolling, and drawing copper, 
rass, and other copper alloys in the form of sheets, rods, wire, and tubes... i] 
Buildings. See Public institutions and buildings. 
Chain: Plants engaged principally in manufacturing iron and steel chain..... II] 
Chemicals: Plants engaged principally in manufacturing chemicals for the 
production of military and naval explosives, ammunition, and aircraft, and 


use in-chemical warfare. . ..... 2.2... c cece ee secs ee ert TP eeeeee 
Chemicals: Plants, not otherwise classified and listed, engaged principally in 

Ne ada’, cco sccedsdctbetseessebeecberesiseccdece [V 
Coke: Plants engaged principally in producing metallurgical coke and by- 

products, including toluol. ..........------ occvcccccccccedeccoccccccccess I 
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Coke: Plants, not otherwise classified and listed, producing same............. 

Copper and brass. See Brass and copper. 

Cotton: Plants engaged in the compression of cotton...........ccceeee-eeeeee 

Cotton textiles. See Textiles. 

Cranes: Plants engaged principally in manufacturing locomotive or traveling 
Ee ee aida tn tiated én tietpnemvihad witdin weniinn 4-0» » « 

(The term ‘‘principally”’ means 75 per cent of the products mentioned.) 

Domestic consumers: Fuel and electric energy for residential consumption, 
including homes, apartment houses, residential flats, restaurants, and hotels. 

Domestic consumers: Fuel and electric energy not otherwise specifically listed . 

Drugs: Medicines and medical and surgical supplies, plants engaged principally 


I i i at eg lial i ete laiy axe Waa Widiess . 
Electrical equipment: Plants engaged principally in manufacturing same... .. 
Explosives: Plants engaged principally in manufacturing same for military and 

naval purposes for the United States Government and the Allies. .......... 
Explosives: Plants, not otherwise classified or listed, engaged principally in 

Ns Sine dhl sda mate da desea ab ehnabaeed> dadnapa’ -- 
Farm implements: Plants engaged principally in manufacturing agricultural 

implements and farm-operating equipment.....................-----....--. 


Feed: Plants engaged principally in preparing or manufacturing feed for live 
ean his enecdnds enneae dd ddsbdmanduQedvincesesse- 
Ferro alloys: Plants engaged principally in producing ferrochrome, ferroman- 
ganese, ferromolybdenum, ferrosilicon, ferrotungsten, ferrouranium, ferro- 


re nas enneeoababnetaesaeconcets atthe 4 
Fertilizers: Plants engaged principally in producing same. ........... ites 
Fire brick: Plants engaged principally in manufacturing same................ 


Foods: Plants engaged principally in producing, milling, refining, preserving, 
refrigerating, wholesaling, or storing food for human consumption embraced 
within the following description: All cereal and cereal products, meats, in- 
cluding poultry, fish, vegetables, fruit, sugar, sirups, glucose, butter, eggs, 
cheese, milk and cream, lard, lard compounds, oleomargarine, and other sub- 
stitutes for butter or lard, vegetable oils, beans, salt, coffee, baking powder, 
soda and yeast; also ammonia for refrigeration...........................-. 

Foods: Plants engaged principally in producing, milling, preparing, refining, 
preserving, refrigerating, or storing food for human consumption not other- 
wise specifically listed; excepting herefrom plants producing confectionery, 
ee snc ne cdbiawitdls = Véwasel Lbksdideccees 


Food containers: Plants engaged principally in manufacturing same.......... 
Foundries (iron): Plants engaged principally in the manufacture of gray iron 
and malleable iron castings..................-.-cccceeee ES NS EET 


Fungicides. See Insecticides and fungicides. 

Gas. See Oil and gas; also Public utilities. 

Guns (large): Plants engaged principally in manufacturing same for the United 
EY a re oe séubsadiebbadedachewnl ...:. 

Hospitals. See Public institutions and buildings. 

Ice: Plants engaged principally in manufacturing same....................-- 

Insecticides and fungicides: Plants engaged principally in manufacturing same. 

EE itcadeet inte i a RE Kat A oh eins @ ce in baci ie.ns abet owscies d= 


Machine tools: Plants engaged principally in manufacturing same...... née 
Medicines. See Drugs and medicines. 
SOG: Tn cn cers ema niawee> oe diddy so spans Tee beaSasbiedderscoce 


Mines: Producing metals and ferroalloy minerals.........ccccccceccccccceces 
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Mines: Plants engaged principally in manufacturing mining tools or equipment. 

Navy. See Army and Navy. 

Navy Department. See War and Navy Departments. 

Newspapers and periodicals: Plants engaged principally in printing newspapers 
or periodicals which are entered at the post office as second-class mail matter 

Oil and gas: Plants engaged principally in producing oil or natural gas for fuel, 
or for mechanical purposes, including refining or manufacturing oil for fuel, or 


il and gas: Pipe lines and pumping stations engaged in transporting oil or 
a cde dace wes anedoSedceslbececass 
Oil and gas: Plants engaged principally in manufacturing equipment or sup- 
plies for producing or transporting oil or natural gas, or for refining and manu- 


Paperand pulp. See Pulp and paper. 
Periodicals. See Newspapers and periodicals. 
Public institutions and buildings (maintenance and operation of) other than 


Public institutions and buildings (maintenance and operation of) used as hos- 
pitals or sanitariums 


Public utilities: Gas plants producing toluol 


Public utilities: Street railways, electric lighting and power companies, gas 
plants and not otherwise classified, telephone and telezraph companies, water- 
supply companies, and like general utilities............................... 

Public utilities: Plants engaged principally in manufacturing equipment for 
ee ee ee 

Pulp and paper: Plants engaged exclusively in manufacturing same. . 

Railways: Operated by Unites States Railroad Administration................ 

Railways: Not operated by United States Railroad Administration (excluding 
es Se nS : (2 A Seceast ee 6bkacsedcddecccbsccnckss es 

Railways (street). See Public utilities. 

\ope. See Twine and rope. 

Rope wire. See Wire rope. 

Sanitarilums. See Public institutions and buildings. 

Ships (maintenance and operation of): Excluding pleasure craft not common 


Ships: Plants engaged principally in building ships, excluding (a) pleasure 
craft not common carriers, (b) ships not built for the United States Govern- 
ment or the Allies nor under license from United States Shipping Board. ... 

Soap: Plants engaged principally in manufacturing same..................... 

Steel-making furnaces: Plants engaged solely in manufacturing ingots and 
steel castings by the open-hearth, Bessemer, crucible, or electric-furnace 
process, including blooming mills, billet mills, and slabbing mills for same.. 


SRS nba cc dda iddsvsbsecias edd dceciscwescos Scesebuae sous 

Steel-rail mills: Rolling rails, 50 or more pounds per yard.................... 

Steel: All plants operating steel rolling and drawing mills, exclusive of those 
ncn ccbsseaadsawensencccsccopocctssesencons ; 

Surgical supplies. See Drugs and medicines. 

Tanners: Plants engaged principally in tanning leather..... KePbodséiscecccses 


Tanning: Plants engaged principally in manufacturing tanning extracts. ..... 
Textiles: Plants engaged principally in manufacturing cotton textiles, in- 
cluding spinning, weaving, and finishing. .........ececeeececccccecccccece 
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Textiles: Plants engaged principally in manufacturing woolen textiles, includ- 
Ing spinners, top makers, and weavers... ..........-..-...-----ee ee eee eee 
Textiles: Plants engaged principally in manufacturing cotton or woolen knit 





id anwethas s<bs5es 500s Geebbebeeiiinns Sain cass th ebii ewtvetivsiies 1\ 
Textiles: Plants engaged principally in manufacturing textile machinery..... ° \ 
Tin plates: Plants engaged principally in manufacturing same................ I] 
Tobacco: Only for preserving, drying, curing, packing, and storing same—not 

for manufacturing and marketing... ........e.cceeeeeeeee bwbebéesoes ébéaee 1 \ 


Toluol. See Coke; also Public utilities. 

Tools: Plants engaged principally in manufacturing small or hand tools for 
a ae rutennnne eel é 0 I] 
Twine (binder and rope): Plants engaged principally in manufacturing same. . 
War and Navy Departments: Construction work conducted by either the War 

Department or the Navy Department of the United States in embarkation 

ports, harbors, fortified places, flood-protection operations, docks, locks, 

channels, inland waterways and in the maintenance and repair of same..... I] 
Wire rope and rope wire: Plants engaged principally in manufacturing same.. I] 
Woolen textiles. See Textiles. 

(The term “principally” means 75 per cent of the products mentioned.) 





NATIONAL SERVICE SCHEME OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


At the outset of the war the necessity for coordinating all the 
industrial forces of the nation so that labor could be mobilized and 
placed where it is most needed was not fully realized, partly becau 
the extent of the war and new methods of warfare could not be fore- 
seen and partly through a lack of realization of the degree of depend- 
ency of the armed forces on the industry of the country for a su 
cessful prosecution of the war. Little thought was given in the rus 
to enlist in the opening months of the war to the necessity for mai 
taining a sufficient supply of skilled labor for the essential industri 
and as a result many men who could have done better service outsic| 
the army were lost to industry while many of those outside should 
have been in khaki. With the adoption of compulsory service, with 
a few exceptions, for men between the ages of 18 and 41, efforts wer 
directed toward safeguarding the personnel of those branches of 
industry which were essential to the carrying on of military and naval 
operations. One of the first evidences of official recognition of thi: 
fact is found in the decision of the Cabinet in August, 1916, to estab- 
lish a man-power distribution board whose functions should be to 
make a survey of the whole field of possible supply and advise the 
Cabinet as to its most economical means of employment. In Decem- 
ber, 1916, Mr. Lioyd-George announced, in connection with other 
changes, as an important feature of his new program, the adoption of 
the principle of universal national service. His plan was to schedule 
industries according to their essential character during the war in 
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order to set labor free from nonessential industries so that it could 
at once be enrolled for war work. 

In February, 1917, the Ministry of National Service bill was intro- 
duced and became a law March 28, 1917. The purpose of this act 
was ‘‘to make the best use of all persons, whether men or women, 
able to work in any industry, occupation, or service.” 

Mr. Neville Chamberlain, who was the first head of the department, 
found the situation demanded the further release of men for the army 
from munition work, the increase of men in agricultural labor, and 
increase in the industrial output. Difficulties and delays were met 
with, because of the lack of definite agreements between different 
Government departments concerned, and because of a general mis- 
understanding as to the purpose of the National Service Department. 
In response to the appeal by the National Service Department about 
400,000 enrolled as national service volunteers. This appeal to all 
kinds of workers to enroll gave the impression, however, that many 
desirable positions at profitable wages were available and that the 
department was in effect a great national employment agency. 
Much useful work was done in spite of this misapprehension, the most 
important of which was placing on the land, at a critical time, its own 
national service volunteers, both men and women, and about 60,000 
soldiers temporarily released from the army. The department 
succeeded in establishing the cooperation of employers and employees 
through the trade committees, but the defect in the system was the 
failure to place administrative responsibility for recruiting with the 
department. 

In August, 1917, therefore, the War Cabinet decided upon com- 
plete reconstruction, and in October Sir Auckland Geddes, K. C. B., 
M. P., was designated to fill the office of minister of national service 
and at once took up the task of uniting the recruiting and national 
service organizations into a single ‘‘man-power department.” 

The functions of the Ministry of National Service, as determined 
by the War Cabinet, briefly summed up, are as follows: 

To review the whole field of man power and to have this informa- 
tion available at all times; to provide for the transfer from civil work 
not of primary importance or from the army, navy, or air service 
such numbers of men as are necessary for urgent national work; to 
determine, subject to the approval of the War Cabinet, the relative 
importance of different branches of civil work and to prepare from 
time to time such lists of reserved occupations as are necessary for 
the maintenance of essential public services and the preservation of a 
nucleus of civil occupations and industries; to obtain for the military 
forces such men as can be withdrawn from civil life without detriment 
to essential industries of all kinds, and to determine the physical 
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fitness of such men and to provide where necessary for substitution 
of labor for these men’s services. 

The department was originally divided into eight sections—labor 
supply, medical, recruiting, registration, trade exemptions, statistics, 
finance, and the secretariat. Advisory boards were appointed for 
the first four sections named and recently the registration and 
statistical divisions have been united in a single section called th 
recording department. 


WAR WORK VOLUNTEERS. 


The new scheme for enrolling war work volunteers was tak: 
u» by the new ministry. Up to this time there had been variou 
ecencies used for securing the labor required in essential indu: 
tries, such as the War Munitions Volunteers and the Army Reser\ 
Munition Workers, organizations of the Ministry of Munitions, and 
the Substitution Volunteer Scheme started by the Ministry o 
National Service for obtaining men from the less essential trad: 
through the committees of employers and workmen. From Novem 
ber 1, 1917, no further national service volunteers were enrolled unde: 
the last-named scheme but those who had already been transferred 
to work of national importance were retained in their places until th 
expiration of their agreements. If they were required for a new job 
they were given an opportunity to enroll as war work volunteers. 
Any national service volunteers who had not been transferred to 
work of national importance were released from their obligations 
The war work volunteer scheme aims to meet the urgent requirement 
for labor on work of national importance which may arise from tim 
to time. The war work volunteers sign an enrollment form on whic! 
they agree to°-undertake work of national importance either for th 
duration of a particular job or for a year. There are three categori: 
of war work volunteers—trade, general, and special. Those in th 
general class volunteer for a year and the special and trade class: 
volunteer for a specific job. Professional men (other than medica! 
men) are not asked to enroll as war work volunteers but offers of work 
from them are dealt with by the professional and business registe: 
organized by the Ministry of Labor in connection with the Ministr) 
of National Service. 

War work volunteers on transfer receive the rate of wages the 
were receiving before transfer or the time rate of the district to 


which they are removed, whichever is higher, and in the former 


‘ase the difference is recoverable by the employer from the Ministi’ 

of National Service. In certain instances a subsistence allowan: 

not to exceed 2s. 6d. (61 cents) daily is given, and if the worker i- 

within daily traveling distance a traveling allowance is granted, o: 
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‘f he is at a greater distance from home he is given a free railway 

warrant at the beginning and end of employment. Volunteers under 

certain conditions may claim out-of-work allowance at the rate of 

2s, 6d. (85 cents) a day, these allowances being paid by the Ministry 
f National Service through the employment exchanges. 


DILUTION AND DISTRIBUTION. 


Statistics as to the present man power of Great Britain are with- 
eld by the Ministry of Munitions, but an idea of the extent to 
ich women have taken the place of men can be gained from the 
ct that in January, 1918, more than 4,740,000 women were working 
or pay, of whom 1,442,000 directly replaced men. These figures do 
not include the 45,000 or more women employed in military, naval, 
or Red Cross hospitals, or domestic servants. Alien and _ prison 
abor’ has as far as —" een = Ra has been a somewhat 
work ‘frou the bnielie eadhnitic but walle sohiaiet conditions when 
every available worker is needed it has been possible to place prac- 
tically all of them upon work of national importance. Protection 
has been afforded to proprietors of businesses who have been called 
to the colors by requiring any person wishing to start in business to 
take out a license, which has enabled the authorities to prevent 
iens from securing the trade of these men. 
division has been formed for the purpose of dealing with the 
technical matters pertaining to the turning to practical account 
of the man and woman power. The staff is made up of qualified 
iwineers and of women experienced in the subjects with which 
they deal. Its purpose is to provide for dilution of industries which 
are not covered by other Government departments and to fix stand- 
ards which shall insure the proper proportional employment of 
ed, semiskilled, discharged soldiers, women, and other abor. 
This is accomplished by direct investigations where necessary and 
by use of all existing data, so that standards which are fair to all 
factories may be set. ‘These standards are used in determining 
whether demands of firms for labor should be granted. This work 
is carried on in close cooperation with the production departments 
of the Government, so that while labor is safeguarded an adequate 
supply of products is also insured. Standards insuring the proper 
output are also set by the division and dilution is carried out in those 
ndustries, some of the largest in the country, which are not covered 
by the Labor Department and other ministries. 
Two priority committees have been set up to control the placing 


* 
= of labor. One, the War Priority Committee, consists of Gen. Smuts, 
ae * . ’ ‘ r : 
— the First Lord of the Admiralty, the Secretary of State for War, the 
3 
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Minister of Munitions, the Secretary of State for Air Service, and 
the Minister of National Service, who decide what are the m 
urgent industrial needs. This committee is limited to indust: 
employment of man power; that is, it determines where labor is t: 
employed. The other priority committee is- the national laljor 
priority committee of the Ministry of National Service. Its fune- 
tion is to carry out through the employment exchanges! and trade 
committees the instructions of the War Priority Committee. In 1917 
there were 731,000 vacancies for men and 804,000 for women 
through the employment exchanges. 

The problem of one-man businesses has been a serious one, 
the effort has been made as far as possible not to destroy tl 
In cases where it is absolutely impossible to secure anyone to ¢ 
charge the practice is to exempt a man, especially if he is in on 
the lower medica! grades—that is, grades 2 or 3, from which 
are not taken for general military service, provided he will un 
take part-time work of national importance. ‘This part-time w 
will as far as possible on the part of men thus exempted tak 
form of assuming the task of running other one-man _ busin 


ct 




























from which the owners have been withdrawn. Committees ar 
up in each district to settle details on which the scheme ca 
carried out. 



























The schemes developed in a number of towns in connection t 
this question, with the object of releasing all the men possible f 
service, are interesting. In one borough in Kent all the grocers a 
signed a resolution agreeing to carry on the business of any 1 t 
then engaged in the grocery trade who should be called to ser d 
the owner of the business to choose one of the number to manag 
while an assistant to do the manual work should be hired. Ne 
all the other industries in the town had similar schemes. In ano $) 
city all those engaged in the boot-repairing trade formed a limi v 
liability company with a small working capital. An empty factory W 
was taken over and each man was allowed 10 per cent as rental on al 
the value of his machine. If a boot repairer joins the colors his G 
wife takes the boots from the customers and the association collects ul 
and repairs them and returns them again to the woman, who receives in 
about 124 per cent on the transaction, amounting to an average of m 
$10 per week. The results of the scheme, in addition to the preserva- in 
tion of the business of those in the service, have been better working he 
conditions and increased profits for the men. The problem of cross in 
deliveries in milk—that is, many carts on one street—has been met by on 
dividing the city into districts, the sellers exchanging customers J n¢ 

1 See MONTHLY LABOR Review for September, 1918, pp. 304 to 309, 2 : 
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among themselves with the condition that if a man goes outside of 
his district he goes into the Army. 


Part-time labor organized by means of part-time committees is 
being used in increasing degrees. In the section about Liverpool 
there were in July more than 100 committees formed to deal with 
this phase of labor recruiting. The chief use to which part-time 
labor is put is agriculture, but it may be used in salvage of otherwise 
waste materials, in work in connection with munitions and airplane 


construction, public services such as tram driving and street clean- 
ing, coal delivery, and volunteer organizations such as the Red Cross, 
y. M. C. A., and similar organizations. One munition factory in 
Liverpool is run entirely by part-time labor and the manager stated 
that the output was as good at least as other factories. It is impos- 
sible for the ministry to set up complete machinery for dealing 
with part-time labor, as it would involve a large organization and 
time to get the scheme under way. The most satisfactory way 
seemed, therefore, to be to decentralize the work of organization down 
to each town and village and results seem to have justified that de- 
cision. 
CURTAILMENT OF NONESSENTIAL INDUSTRIES. 

It has been necessary to a great extent, in order to keep the neces- 
sary supply of men for the fighting forces and for the essential indus- 
tries, that the nonessential industries should be reduced. The 
future, however, had to be considered and it was not considered 
advisable in view of the necessity for meeting trade conditions after 
the war to crush out all businesses which are not strictly necessary 
during the war. A certain amount of manufacturing for export is 
also necessary in order to pay for imports. It is difficult to draw 
the line absolutely between essential and nonessential industries 
since the by-products of many nonessential industries are important 
war goods, as, for example, soap making and silk manufacture, 
which involve the manufacture of glycerine so essential for explosives 
and silk waste used in detonating bags. The general policy of the 
Government has been not to interfere directly with any industry 
unless direct advantage could be foreseen and the method of curtailing 
industries has been negative rather than positive since the usual 
method has been to reduce supplies of raw material either by reducing 
imports or by withholding materials, to restrict the output or the 
hours worked, and to draw on the labor supply for work of material 
importance. The building and allied trades are almost the only 
ones in which strict control has been exercised, this largely because 
normally a great many men are employed on them and because 
building, except on Government work, can to a large measure be 
deferred until the close of the war. No building work exceeding an 
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estimated cost of £500 ($2,433.25) is allowed without special per- 
mission from the Government. 


EXEMPTIONS. 


The reserved occupations committee is one of the important 
sory bodies connected with the Ministry of National Service. 
formation dates from the latter part of 1915 when the first att; 
to hold a balance between the needs of the army and the supp! 
men necessary for vital production was made. 

The occupations included in the reserved, certified, and prot. 
lists of occupations have changed from time to time as the n 
of the army have necessitated modifications either in the oc 
tions exempted or in the age limits. It has been the practice of 
committee, however, to endeavor to make its decisions invo! 
minimum of disturbance or dislocation to the trades while se 
the required number of men for the army. In order to carry out 
policy the committee has remained in almost constant sessi 
that it could keep in the closest possible touch with industries y 
were constantly changing as a result of the direct and indirect i 
ences of the war. 

The considerations guiding the committee in making decisio1 
to the extent of reservation in any trade or industry are as foll 
(1) The importance of each industry for the equipment of 

forces. 

(2) The importance of each industry for the vital needs of 
civil population. 

(3) The extent to which each industry is engaged in the e 
trade, and the extent to which valuable exports can be maint: 
without considerable reservation. 

(4) The extent to which each industry is producing neces 
articles which would otherwise have to be imported. 

(5) The extent to which industries are ‘‘pivotal,” 1. e., oc 
tions in which relatively few men are employed, but those few i: 
pensable to the working of a much larger number of other work- 
people. In many trades the reservations relate almost exclusi 
to such occupations. 

(6) The extent to which an occupation needs skill that can 
be slowly acquired. Apart from a very few exceptional cases, 
protection is accorded to laborers engaged on purely unskilled | 
or even to men forming a technical class if there seems to be a p 
bility of substituting other workpeople. 

The possibility of the substitution of women for men is aiv 
carefully considered and no occupation is reserved, howéver im} 
ant, until the committee is satisfied that the substitution of women 
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is impossible or that all the women available have been used. After 
the first readjustment of industry to the new conditions it was found 
that some general alterations could be made in the rules. In order 
not to shield men who might have entered an industry to escape 
military service, the date of their entrance as a reason for exemption 
was set back to August 15, 1915. An age limit, at first only for single 
men but later for married men, was introduced and the rule was 
established that men should be taken from certified occupations for 
ceneral service only. 

The schedule of protected occupations which came into effect May 
7, 1917, has been revised so as to make available for general service 
all men medically classified as fit below the age of 23, whatever their 
occupation, with the exception of a few classes engaged in hull con- 
struction and repair. As this “clean cut” would not provide a 
sufficient number of grade 1 men for the army, a higher age has been 
fixed in certain occupations below which grade 1 men are recruited. 
The schedule does not confer the right of exemption from military 
service if a man is medically classified as fit for general military 
service unless he satisfies all the following conditions: 

(a) Is engaged in Admiralty, war office, or munitions work, or in 
a railway workshop, or if not so engaged is enrolled as a war muni- 
tions volunteer; 

(b) Is employed in a scheduled occupation; 

(c) Had on January 1, 1917, attained the age set out in the sched- 
ule as governing his occupation; and 

(d) Entered the scheduled occupation (not necessarily with the 
same employer) on or before August 15, 1915; or 

(e) Alternatively to (d) if the occupation is marked (a) in the 
schedule of protected occupations, entered the occupation (not 
necessarily with the same employer), before January 1, 1918. 

If a man is medically classified lower than grade 1 he must satisfy 
all the above conditions except (c), and if he neglects or refuses to 
present himself for medical examination he will be regarded for the 
purpose of the schedule as being medically classified as grade 1. 

Men engaged in certain classes of Government work and in Gov- 
ernment departments, especially the contract branch of the War Office, 
rely on the tribunals and the observance of the provisions of the list of 
certified occupations for necessary protection in a number of important 
industries. But for purposes of exemption any such occupation must 
be the man’s principal and usual occupation. The inclusion of an 
occupation in the list does not automatically exempt the individual 
workmen, but it is necessary for each man if he is to be exempted 
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to be in possession of an individual certificate of exemption secured 
from the proper tribunal. 

Certain other lists of reserved occupations are prepared from time to 
time with such age and other limitations as are necessary to secu 
the maintenance of essential public services. Bad timekeeping 
the part of any man is sufficient cause for removing the protecti 
afforded him by the protected or certified occupation lists, as it 
expected that if a man is exempted as being in an essential occups 
tion he will give satisfactory service in the industry in which he i 
employed. 

Certain occupations which are not considered essential are put 
the restricted list and employment of men between the ages of 
and 61 is prohibited. This is accomplished by forbidding an) 
employer to employ such men in the trades listed except— 

(a) With the consent of the Director General of National Servi 
for the purpose of expediting a Government contract. 

(b) In the case of the employer having previously agreed to ta 
back into employment men who left his service to join the forces. 

(c) By requiring any employee in the classified list to give priori! 
to work directly or indirectly required by the Government and | 
requiring compliance with any directions given by the Direct 
General of National Service in connection with the restricted occupa 
tions order. : 

From the fact that an occupation is on the restricted list it is cor 
sidered that exemption should seldom need to bé asked for. Oc 
sionally, however, it is advisable to allow the employment of a su 
stitute and in that case no man not in one of the lower medical grad 
or one who has been examined by a recruiting medical board and n 
accepted for service may be employed. 

The application of age limits allowed the committee to withdra 
gradually the protection afforded to industry, which had the effe 
of securing men for the army and yet gave manufacturers time 
adjust themselves. 

The trade exemptions department, with which the reserved occ 
pations committee is connected, has charge of all questions of recrui' 
ing from the point of view of industry, and considers all claims bot 
from groups and from individuals. The work of this department 
closely allied with that of the recruiting department. A decid: 
change was inaugurated with the withdrawal of recruiting from t! 
control of the War Office, as the recommendations of the trade exem 
tions department are now considered as orders where formerly they we 
considered as requests which were acted upon or not at the discreti 
ofthe War Office. In theory the change is greater than it is in realit) 
as there had been little friction between the two departments, tle 
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createst benefit resulting from the change being that there are 
increased opportunities for discussion before a decision is reached. 
Te labor department is also closely associated with these two, since 
in the present depleted state of the man power of the country trades 
not only require protection but also reinforcement, and in some cases 
release of men from the army. 

The department is also closely associated with the Admiralty and 
army contracts departments and the Ministry of Munitions, whose 
duties in regard to protection of labor dilution and substitution are 
closely associated with those of national service. 

Decisions in regard to the protection needed by any industry are 
arrived at by consultations with both employers and workpeople and 
with Government departments which may be affected. 

The passage of the Military Service Act in April, 1918, made all men 
between the ages of 18 and 51 liable to service with the colors or in 
the reserve for the period of the war. Men who are exempted must, 
unless the local tribunal directs otherwise, join the volunteer force 
and attend such drills, undergo such training, and undertake such 
military duties as may be prescribed. 

The first order under the new act, issued in June, 1918, operated 

withdraw all certificates of exemption granted by tribunals and 
Government departments, but did not affect protection certificates 
issued under the schedule of protected occupations. <A decertified 
man has no right to apply for a renewal of his exemption on occu- 
pational grounds nor has his employer right to make any such applica- 
tion on his behalf. Suspension of calling-up notices can be granted 
only in most exceptional cases and the fact that a man engaged in a 
trade or occupation referred to in the schedule is not decertified does 
not in any way confer exemption upon him. 


RECRUITING AND TRIBUNALS. 


Under the Ministry of National Service the whole of Great Britain 
is divided into 10 recruiting regions. A director of recruiting is placed 
in charge of each of these regions, which are subdivided into areas, 
When recruiting was taken out of the hands of the War Office and 
placed under the Ministry of National Service it was divided into three 
sections, under a director general of recruiting, a controller of registra- 
tion, and a chief commissioner of medical services. The first officer is 
responsible for recruiting throughout the country, the second for the 
preparation and maintenance of the register upon which consideration 
of the available man power is based, and the third provides for the 
examination and grading of recruits.and the provision of medical prac- 
titioners for the navy, army, Air Service, and Ministry of Pensions. 
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In order to secure the greatest possible decentralization each region is 
organized on a similar basis to that of central headquarters. Tie 
National Service medical boards are composed entirely of civilia: 
The medical examinations are standardized as far as possible. A) 
man who is dissatisfied with the decision as to his medical fitn 
may apply for reexamination, and if he still feels that he has cau 
for complaint he may state his case to an appeal tribunal which wi! 
consider his case. 

Under a convention between Great Britain and the United Stat 
which was laid before Parliament on July 30, it is provided that thi 
shall be reciprocal liability to service between citizens of the Unit 
States resident in Great Britain and British subjects resident in 
United States. Any American between the ages of 21 and 30, inclusive, 
is subject to service in the British Army unless hereturns to this count 
for military service before September 29, or enlists in England in t 
United States forces. A similar convention was earlier concluded 
with France and with the Provisional Russian Government. 





















FEDERATION OF BRITISH INDUSTRIES, AND INDUSTRIAL COUNCILS. 






Combination among employers of labor is one of the movements 
which have received a vitalizing impetus from the war. This seen 
to be especially true in Great Britain, where several federations 
either have been initiated since the war began or have developed 
from embryo alliances already in existence. One of the most powerful 
of these combinations is the Federation of British Industries. T! 
federation is an association of British manufacturers and produce! 
having for its purpose the improvement of the general organizati 
of British industry. The membership list issued in May, 1918, in- 
cludes 124 associations and 691 firms and individuals, representi 
a total of over 9,000 firms in every trade and industry. On the cent: 
council of the federation are represented 75 per cent of the import: 
industries of Great Britain, employing between three and four milli 
workmen and having a capital of over £2,000,000,000 ($9,733,000,00' 
The program of the federation, as stated by R. T. Nugent, t! 
director of the association, is as follows: 
















The promotion, encouragement, and where necessary the formation of effect 
and fully representative associations in each trade for discussing and dealing v 
the affairs of that trade. 

The collection of these associations and their leading members in a central. feder:- 
tion for discussing and dealing with matters of common interest to all trades and ivr 
mutual support. 

The organization of this central federation in such a manner that each industry 
trade shall be able to express its views through a representative and self-select 
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channel, and shall be accorded a voice proportionate to its size and importance in 
relation to other industries, in the discussion and decision of those questions of com- 
mon interest which alone are dealt with by the central federation. 
The provision of such direct assistance in the promotion and development of British 
le as can be given more effectively by a central federation representative of all 
ies than by the independent action of the associations of different trades. 


One of the objects of the association as stated in the rules of the 
leration 1s— 

» promotion and encouragement of free and unrestricted communication and dis- 
ion between masters and workmen with a view to the establishment of amicable 
ingements and relations between masters and workmen and to the avoidance and 
lement of strikes and all other forms of industrial warfare between masters and 


“men. . 


n common with other organizations of employers or workmen, 
the federation has taken a keen interest in the industrial council plan 
set forth by the Subcommittee on Relations between Employers and 
Employed of the Reconstruction Committee (the so-called Whitley 
reports)' and has issued a report stating its recommendations for the 
development of that plan.’ 

The federation indorses the view of the Reconstruction Committee 
as to the vital importance of securing cooperation between employers 
and workmen after the war and agrees with the views expressed by 
that committee as to the important part which associations must 
play in the settlement of difficult questions. 

In the opinion of the federation this point is so important that they suggest that 
the Government ought to go far to recognize, and give an official standing to, organiza- 

s representative of employers and workpeople, respectively, and to encourage the 
development of such organizations. 

[he recommendations of the committee are far-reaching and important, but it will 


e readily admitted that the construction of an organization on the lines suggested 
is a delicate matter, and the federation notes with satisfaction that in the creation of 

proposed organization it is not contemplated that the Government shall actively 
l] riere, The federation desires to emphasize this point and to urge that while 
sympathetic Government assistance may be, and doubtles$ will be, of great value 
it is most important that there should be no suggestion whatever of Government pres- 
sure or coercion, and that each trade shall be free to build up its own organization 
voluntarily and on lines best suited to its peculiar needs. 

The federation is of opinion that the basis of the scheme should be trade councils 
of masters and men, that is to say, that each trade or section of an industry should 
form a council representative of the employers’ organization or organizations, and of 
the trade-union or trades-unions concerned with such particular trade or section of 
an industry. This council should have sole power of dealing with agreements of all 
kinds and any other matters appropriate to the particular trade or section of industry. 
in the opinion of the federation, devolution of constructive work to district or works 





a For reprints of these reports see Bul. 237, pp. 229-237, and MONTHLY LABOR KEVIEw for September, 
a 1918, pp. 53-58. 

x Federation of British Industries. Industrialcouncils. Recommendations on the Whitley report. Lon- 
© don, 39 St. James St.,Aug. 3, 1917. 4 pp. 
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committees would be very dangerous. It should only be permitted to develo 
ie light of experience. 

It is suggested that the main value of district councils would be to constit 
court of arbitration in the case of any difference between employers and em, 
in the trade in the district, having regard to the general and any peculiar c 
obtaining in that district. 

In the opinion of the federation, the works committee should be entirely \ 
in the case of each individual firm, and not in any way officially constituted. 

hould consist entirely of representatives of the employees and they should, 
ble, be elected by secret ballot. Where instituted, their duties should be « 
to reporting to, or receiving from, the management complaints regarding bre: 
any agreements which may have been me between the employers and emp] 

It appears to the federation that the general principle underlying these sugg 
councils should be the centralization of policy and the decentralization of ad: 
tration. : 

The federation suggests that while the proposed trade, or as they are designat 
the report national, councils, may be well suited for discussing questions peculi 
to the trade and may provide a suitable court of first instance for the settlem¢ 


disputes, it would be highly desirable that superior bodies should exist, cor 

(1) of representatives of employers and employed in each group of trades forn 
industry, which might possibly be styled ‘“‘councils of industry,’’ and (2) of 
sentatives of the employers and employed in all industries, which might possibly be 
styled ‘‘The national industrial council.’ 

The councils of industry and the national! industrial council would provide su 
courts of appeal from the trade councils in cases of differences between employ: 
employed in any trade which can not be settled by the trade council. Itis not: 
sary to suggest exact details of procedure, nor is it intended to interfere in any 
with existing conciliation boards or other arrangements for settling disputes, but rather 
to build up similar organizations in industries where they do not at present ¢ 
and only to supplement existing organizations. 

The federation is of opinion that provision of methods for preventing or 
differences is almost as important as provision of facilities for cooperativ: > acti 
the federation is of opinion that if no strike or lockout could take place until the 


tion had been submitted to final arbitration by a truly national council of emp! 3 
and employed, there would be good grounds for hoping that the time for reff 
afforded and the pressure of popular opinion would insure the loyal adoption of the 
award. 


With regard to the congjderation of general questions, amongst which many oi 
most important are mentioned in pargaraph 16 of the report, the federation 
opinion that these should be dealt with primarily by the national industrial cou 
which should delegate to the councils of industry, and possibly to the t 
councils, the consideration of matters of peculiar trade interest in such cases as 
national industrial council may think desirable.” The final decision in all matt: 
general policy should be taken by the national industrial council after providing 
sonable opportunities of criticism on the part of the councils of industry and trade c: 
cils. Nothing in this suggestion, however, is intended to prevent trade council 
councils of industry from initiating the consideration of any matter of general interest 


SYSTEM OF INDUSTRIAL COUNCILS RECOMMENDED BY THE FEDERATION OF BRIT- 
ISH INDUSTRIES. 


It should be particularly noted that nothing in the proposed system of councils 


isintended to interfere in any way with existing arrangements for settling disputes or 
dealing with labor questions generally. The intention is merely to build up similar 
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organizations in industries where they do not at present exist and to supplement 
existing organizations. 


a 
& 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL COUNCIL. 


Composition.—Representatives of employers and workpeople from all industries. 
Duties.—Final court of appeal in disputes. Primary body for consideration of 
questions in clause 16 of Whitley report, with powers to allocate specific questions to 
ot her councils. Should take final decision in all matters of general policy after giving 
ample opportunity for discussion and criticism by councils of industry and trade 


Be xrant 
Bevis es * 


1m ils. 
COUNCILS OF INDUSTRY. 


Composition.—Representatives of employers and employed in each group of trades 
forming an industry (such as the textile trades, etc.). 

Duties.—To act as a court of appeal from the trade councils in disputes, to deal 
with all special matters which may be allocated to them by the national industrial 
council, to initiate consideration of matters of general interest to the particular indus- 
trv with which they are concerned, and to forward such matters to the national indus- 

f trial council if of general interest, and to consider and if necessary forward to the 
national industrial council any such matter initiated by a trade council. 


TRADE COUNCILS. 


8 Composition.—Representatives of the employers’ organization or organizations 
and of the trade-union or trade-unions concerned with a particular trade or section 

6 of an industry. 

l Duties.—First court of appeal in case of disputes. Sole power of dealing with agree- 

+ . ments and all other matters pertaining to the particular trade or section, and with any 

y special matters delegated to them by the council of industry or by the national indus 

r trial council. 

‘, WORK COMMITTEES. 


Composition.—An elected body of workpeople in each works, to be set up only by 





: the joint consent of the individual employers and employed concerned, their institu- 
vi + tion to be entirely voluntary. 
a Duties.—Reporting to or receiving from the management complaints regarding any 
’ breaches of agreements which may have been made between employers and work- 
‘ people. 
: ‘ANADIAN GOVERNMENT’S DECLARATION OF A WAR LABOR POLICY. 
An order in council recently issued by the Canadian Government 
embodies a formal declaration of certain principles and policies that 
should govern the relations between employers and workmen en- 
gaged in war production. The text of the order, as published in the 
Canada Gazette for August, 1918 (pp. 616-618), is as follows: 
it. KEPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE PRIVY COUNCIL, APPROVED 
é BY HIS EXCELLENCY THE GOVERNOR GENERAL ON THE lirs 
T- * JULY, 1918. 
‘Is The committee of the Privy Council have had before them a report, dated July, 


1918, from the minister of labor, representing that industrial unrest during the past 
few months has become more general than formerly, thus causing serious interruption 
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in some lines of war work, and indications are that it will become more widespr 
still unless successful efforts be made to check it. This unrest has many causes, am 
which are the shortage of labor, rapid advance in the cost of many of the necess; 
of life, employers denying their workmen the right to organize or to meet the: 
joint conference to discuss requests for improved conditions or to negotiate adjustm 
of differences; and in others from too hasty action on the part of workingme: 
ignoring the provisions of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act and in ado] 
drastic measures before exhausting every reasonable effort to reach a satisfa 

. settlement. Wages alleged to be inadequate, together with length of work day 
to be too long, are among other frequent causes of such unrest. 

The minister, realizing the necessity of steady work and close and sympat! 
cooperation between employers and employees to secure maximum results from \ y; 
efforts, is of opinion that the Government should forthwith adopt such means as 
seem practicable for the prevention of such interruption during the continuan 
the war, whether caused by lockouts or strikes, and the establishment of such coo) 
tion, while at the same time striving to insure to the workmen adequate compensa 
for their labor and reasonable safeguards for their health and safety, and to emp! 3 
fair and reasonable treatment. 

The minister is further of opinion that a declaration by the Government of a war 
labor policy, fair and equitable to all concerned, governing relations between 
ployers and workmen in all industries engaged in war work and including all 
mentioned in the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act (except railways), 
amendments thereto by Parliament or extensions thereof by order in council, fo: 
duration of the war, would materially contribute to the attainment of these obje: 

The minister, therefore, recommends that the governor in council declare th: 
lowing principles and policies and urge their adoption upon both employers 
workmen for the period of the war: 

1. That there should be no strike or lockout during the war. 

2. That all employees have the right to organize in trade-unions, and this 
shall not be denied or interfered with in any manner whatsoever, and through 
chosen representatives should be permitted and encouraged to negotiate with 
ployers concerning working conditions, rates of pay, or other grievances. 

3. That employers shall have the right to organize in associations or groups, and 
right shall not-be denied or interfered with by workers in any manner whatsoever 
4. That employers should not discharge or refuse to employ workers merely by r: 
of membership in trade-unions or for legitimate trade-union activities outside wor 

hours. 

5. That workers in the exercise of their right to organize shall use neither coe1 
nor intimidation of any kind to influence any person to join their organizatio1 
employers to bargain or deal therewith. 

6. That in establishments where the union shop exists by an agreement the s: 
shall continue and the union standards as to wages, hours of labor, and other condi 
of employment shall be maintained. 

7. That in establishments where union and nonunion men and women now 
together, and the employer meets only with employees or representatives eng: 
in such establishments, the continuance of such conditions shall not be deem: 
grievance. 

This declaration, however, is not intended in any manner to deny the right 
discourage the practice of forming labor unions, or the joining of the same by wor! 
in said establishments as aforesaid, nor to prevent a board of conciliation or ot 
body or adjuster from recommending improvements in the matter of wages, hours o! 
labor, or other conditions, as shall from time to time be found desirable. 
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8. That established safeguards and regulations for the protection of health and safety 
of workers shall not be relaxed. 

9. That all workers, including common laborers, shall be entitled to a wage ample 
to enable them with thrift to maintain themselves and families in decency and com- 
fort, and to make reasonable provision for old age. 

10. That in fixing wages, minimum rates of pay should be established. 

11. That women on work ordinarily performed by men should be allowed equal 

for equal work and should not be allott d tasks disproportionate to their strencoth. 

12. That in all cases where eight hours is by law or agreement the basic day, it shall 

continue. In all other cases the question of hours of labor should be settled with due 

rard to governmental necessities and the welfare, health, and proper comfort of the 
orkers. 

13. That a maximum production from all war industries should be sought and 

.ethods of works and operation on the part of employers or workers which operate 
delay or limit production or which tend to artificially increase the cost thereof 
should be discouraged. 

14. That for the purpose of mobilizing the available labor supply with a view to 

s rapid and effective distribution as well as constant employment, the managers 

1d operators of industrial establishments and the trade-unions concerned should 
keep provincial or municipal employment agencies and the Canada registration board 
fully informed as to labor required or available. Those agencies should be given 
opportunity to aid in the distribution of labor. 

15. That in fixing wages, hours, and conditions of labor regard should be had to the 
labor standards, wage scales, and other conditions prevailing in the locality affected, 
always mindful, however, of the necessity of payment of living wages. 

16. That to better preserve industrial peace during the war, employers and em- 
ployees should, after once establishing an agreement as to wages and working condi- 

ns, agree to its continuance during the war, subject only to such changes in rates 
of pay as fluctutation in cost of living may justify. 

17. That when employers and employees are unable to arrive at a mutual agreement 
concerning any existing dispute, unless some other means of settlement is agreed 
upon by the parties, they should use the machinery provided for in the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act in an endeavor to reach an adjustment. 

Should the recommendation of the board of conciliation not be accepted either 
party may appeal to the board of appeal, who shall review the findings of the board 
of conciliation and hear such further evidence as either party to the dispute may 
desire to submit at their own expense, the decision of the board of appeal to be final. 

Any settlement of a dispute referred to the board of conciliation, or carried in 
appeal to the board of appeal, shall be effective not later than the date on which the 
application for a board of conciliation was filed. 

The board of appeal shall be composed of two representatives of labor nominated by 
the executive council of the Trades and Labor Congress of Canada, two representatives 
of the employers, nominated by the executive of the Canadian Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, and a chairman nominated by the said members of the board, or, in case of 
failure to agree upon a chairman, then the minister of labor shall appoint such chair- 
man, 

The minister further recommends that the minister of labor be authorized to make 
regulations governing procedure on appeal provided for by paragraph 17 of the above 
recommendations. 

The committee concur in the foregoing recommendations, and submit the same for 
your excellency’s approval. 
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It is announced that the board of appeal provided for in the order 
will not deal with matters arising out of disputes between the railroad 
companies and their employees, but that for this purpose a railwa 
board of adjustment No. 1 has been formed. This board consists | 
six representatives of the railroad companies and six representatiy 
of labor, and in case an agreement can not be reached in any disput 
provision is made for the appomtment, either by the board itself « 
the minister of railways and canals, of a referee, whose decision sha 
be binding. 
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RECONSTRUCTION IN INDUSTRY. 





ENGLISH RECONSTRUCTION PROBLEMS FROM THE STANDPOINT OF 
EMPLOYERS AND TRADE-UNIONISTS.' 


During March and April of this year a series of conferences 
held at Plymouth which led to the formation of an association to be 
nown as the Devon and Cornwall Association for Industrial and 
Commercial Reconstruction. The report of these conferences i 
interest as giving the views of an entirely unofficial body made up 


of employers and trade-unionists in almost equal numbers, meeting 


to decide on the principles which should underlie reconstruction an 


then uniting to secure for these principles an enlightened publ 


support. 
Considering the situation in industry and commerce as it 


‘ 


existed before the war, the conferees agreed that the root of diffie 


n 4 a pe } . . ] 
was the distrust and suspicion between capital and manageme! 
. > 4 < y f 
ind labor, that in spite of the unif ing effect of the war tl qaistl 


might easily be revived and even ageravated by the special diffi- 
culties of demobilization and reeonstruction, and that the | 
jmportant duty at present is to substitute for the old antagonism a 


j ry) \daret lin vs : ] : | 
cooperation based on mutual understanding, NO palliatives Will 


suffice. The causes which have created and kept alive distrust and 
suspicion must be ascertained, faced, and removed.” 


These causes are given as the dissociation of employees from ar 
share in the control of industry or responsibility for the conditions 
under which it is carried on, the belief of each side that the other hax 


Set ured or Was trying to secure more than its share of the profits of 
industry, the workers’ fear of unemployment, and the objection of 
some employers to associations whether of empl yees or employers. 
Of these the first is fundamental, but it can hardly be remedied until 
the present conception of capital and labor as antagonistic forces 
whose share of profits is determined by their relative strength is 
banished in favor of an entirely different outlook on life, based on a 
frank recognition of the solidarity of society. A new attitude is 
needed: 

This new spirit must proceed from a new conception of commerce and industry, 
and of the consideration due to human life and personality. Commerce and industry 








! Report on the reconstruction ofindustry prepar «i after a series of conferences of Plymouth and Cornish 
citizens who were also employers and trade-unionists, held at Plymouth in March and April, 1918.- Lon- 
don, The Argus Printing Co., 1918. 28 pp. 
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must be considered in relation to the national life as a whole and be viewed as essen- 
tial national services. The creation and maintenance of physically sound and men- 
tally developed men and women must be regarded as a definite object for which the 
community, asa whole, is responsible, and commerce and industry must be reorganized 
to serve thisend. Industry is made for man and not man for industry. If—but on! 
if—this principle is frankly accepted and acted upon by capital, management and 
labor, we believe that the difficulties of industrial reconstruction can be overco 
without a national catastrophe. 


As part of the acceptance of this principle the report urges a bette: 
understanding between employers and employees, and suggests that 
for this purpose informal meetings between individuals or groups o! 
employers and employees should be held at once all over the country 
for an exchange of views on problems relating to industry and com- 
merce. Operatives should in fairness receive a greater part of th 
returns of industry than has been the case in the past. Worke: 
should be secured against the risk of unemployment, and in retum 
should give up all restrictions on output. Employers and employee: 
alike should organize: 

The principle of collective bargaining is sound, and should be widely extended 
It should be the definite policy of employers not only to encourage and strength: 
the labor organizations but themselves to join and strengthen employers’ federations, 
not for the purpose of antagonism but for consultation and cooperation. 


RECONSTRUCTION PROBLEMS. 


Turning to the immediate problems of reconstruction, the con- 
ferees recommend the adoption of the proposals contained in the 
Whitley reports, both for organized and unorganized trades. Apart 
from their obvious function of preventing and settling industrial 
disputes, the councils which it is proposed to establish may serv: 
another important function: 


In our opinion much of the friction and disturbance connected with industry i | 
the past has been due to either (1) the employers or shareholders making excessi 
profits, or (2) the men suspecting the existence of excessive profits, when this wa 
not actually the case, or (3) inefficient organization and absence of up-to-date busines 
methods which impeded the paying of fair wages and the making of reasonable profits. 
We believe that under the proposed reorganization and cooperation it will be possible 
for the Whitley industrial councils to give to all firms in an industry the averag 
costs of production and other essential facts for the whole of the industry (without 
of course, disclosing particulars connected with any individual firm). Such informa 
tion should be of incalculable advantage to firms engaged in the industry. Further, 
this greater information on the financial factors of industry will either enable the 
workers to claim that proper share’ in the prosperity of their industry to which the) 
believe they are entitled or will allay any unfounded suspicion that may have existed 
as to profiteering. 


The conferees recommend a more careful selection and training of m 
foremen and forewomen, on whom to a large degree depends the pI 
smooth running of an establishment. The employee is so directly 
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affected by the character of the foreman that he might well have 
-yme voice in the selection. Two alternative propositions are 
rontatively put forward for meeting what is admittedly a difficult 
problem: 
That in large firms the employer should appoint a small panel from which the 
nloyees should select the actual foreman. 
That a foreman should not be appointed or continued in office in face of reasoned 
ition. 
[t is recommended also that the employer should adopt a method 
dismissal which shall give the employee some right of appeal to 
impartial tribunal. Since the employer is financially responsible 
the industry, the final decision as to a dismissal should rest with 

1, but there might be some limitation upon the exercise of his 

it. 

e feel bound to record the fact that the uncontrolled richt of dismissal and its 
ry use is and has been a deep cause of ill-feeling on the part of employees 
ious of the human consequences to their families which are apt to follow. 

Compulsory conciliation is recommended as a means of preserving 
industrial peace, but compulsory arbitration is looked upon as likely 
to cause rather than to cure industrial unrest. Conciliation boards 
should have more power of 
special pains should be taken to hasten action, since distrust is apt 
to arise from protracted negotiations. 


initiative than has been the case and 


DEMOBILIZATION. 


The conferees are by no means ready to pronounce on the problems 


of demobilization, but they put forward recommendations on a few 
points. They consider that the employment exchanges should be 
made more efficient and be used more extensively; they believe that 
the restoration of trade-union customs as they were before the war 
is practically impossible, but that permanent modifications in thos9 
customs should be made only as the outcome of joint arrangement 
between employers and employees. They believe that it is impossible 
to advocate the immediate dismissal of all women who have taken 
the place of men in industry owing to the war, and they also believe 


that the loss and destruction due to the war can be repaired only 


1 
} 


by a collective and national increase in production, to secure which 
the help of women will be needed. They agree with the analysis 


< 


of wages into (1) a basic or minimum wage, and (2) a secondary 


wage or supplementary income which an employee may earn as 
) the result of acquired aptitude, extra effort, or natural physical or 
f » mental endowment, but they are not prepared to lay down the 
e ) principles by which the basic wage should be determined. 
y % 
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Considerable attention is given to the problems connected y 
the increased employment of women, but no general program ) 
dealing with the situation is presented. On social grounds {\). 
conferees recommend the exclusion from industry of women y 
dependents (children or incapacitated husbands), who should re: 
adequate pensions, and they also ask for a commission to investi 
the effect of different employments upon the health and physiqu 
women workers. 

It is strongly recommended that steps be taken to prevent 
introduction of partially disabled soldiers as cheap labor: 

Their pensions should not be allowed to count in the fixing of wages. It is 
sary to assess (through some tribunal) the relation of a disabled man’s earning ca) 
to the earning capacity of an able-bodied adult. As disabled men are getti 
the market to an increasing extent, we look on this matter as one of urgency. 


The cost of unemployment, the conferees think, will have 1 
borne to a larger extent than heretofore by the industry in vy 
it occurs. The State will have an important part to play in r 
larizing employment, and as one means to this end a ministry of 
ply is recommended: 


The demands of certain Government departments, like the offica of works, « 
Dominions and Crown colonies abroad, of our great municipalities at home a 
mous in their totality. They represent a vast amount of goods and services 
are not all needed with the same degree of urgency. A ministry of supply, p: 
informed by the ministry of labor as to the probable fluctuations of ordinary 
could let loose in time of depression and withhold in time of prosperity dema 
Government and municipal work. By such means trade would be steadi 
trade being rendered less bad, and good trade less good. There would be | 


curity of employment for all. 





INDUSTRIAL SELF-GOVERNMENT:! 


In the summer of 1914 the federated employers and organ 
employees in the building trades of London had a serious and 
disagreement. It had reached a point where a widespread lox 
and strike, involving a number of other trades, seemed inevit 
when the war broke out. Immediately terms were reached, wit 
reservation of some points to be settled at a more convenient 
and the trouble was adjusted. In considering these things, 
Malcolm Sparkes, a director and works manager in the London 
trict, strove to think out some way by which the useless and wast 
antagonism between employer and employee might be overc | The 
and the ‘‘underlying unity and good will in the country’s servi i 
displayed by both might be made operative in times when the | 
for it was less dramatic and conspicuous, but hardly less urgent. 





1 A Memorandum on Self-government in Industry together with a Draft fora Builders’ National 
trial Parliament, by Malcolm Sparkes. London, Harrison and Sons. ({1918.] 28 pp. 
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The trouble lay, he felt, in the fact that the relations of employer 
and employee have been based on antagonism, coercion, and 


' resistance: 


Throughout the whole of the civilized world the story is the same. The parallel 
trade-unions and employers’ associations in mutual op tion has reached a 
where it is generally recognized that the ‘‘normal condition the world of 

try is one of suppressed war.”’ 

\der such a system many a forward move on the part of labor towards im} l 
tions is opposed, almost as a matter of duty, by the employers’ associa 3, 
versely many improvements in the direction of increased production and 
cy are countered by the restrictive regulations of the trade-unions 3 
r as they believe, in the interests of their members 

» two sides rarely meet except to make demands of one anotlier or to 

cting claims, and negotiations are inevitably carried on as betws t stile 
s. In this way great powers of leadership are diverted from 


the sterile fields of largely useless controvers' 


Sparkes believed it might be possible to substitute for this 
ide a recognition of the fact that the common int: ts of 


loyer and employee are wider and more fundamental than those 
which are admittedly opposed; and that upon these common i 
1] night be possible to raise the fabric of a new indus trial rder and 
to secure industrial peace. When in 1916 a new crisis in the Li on 
iiding trades seemed imminent, he proposed to tha emplove: 
ns the following plan: 
, NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL PARLIAMENT FOR THE BUIL G 
INDUSTRY. 
ARGUMENT. 
(he interests of employers and employed are in many respects opposed; | they 
a common interest in promoting the efficiency and status 
are engaged and in advancing the well-being of its pers 
PROPOSAI 


It is proposed that there should be set up, for the building industry, a national 

industrial parliament, representative of the trade-unions and the employers’ 1- 

which would focus their combined energies upon the conti is and } ive 
vement of the industry. 


NAME. 
The proposed body would be called the Builders’ National Industrial Pa ent 


ol Great Britain and Ireland. 
OBJECTS. 


l (he objects of the parliament would be to promote the continuous and progressive 
>) improvement of the industry, to realize its organic unity as a great national service 
aud to advance the well-being and status of all connected with it. 


? 
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PROGRAM. 


The parliament would not concern itself with the adjustment of differences 
settlement of disputes. Means already exist for conducting such negotiatio: 
settling such issues. The function of the parliament would be constructivy: 








nothing but constructive. 

The agenda would be determined from time to time according to circumsta 
they arose, and would naturally include such matters as the following: 

|. Regularization of wages.—The provision of a graduated scale of minimum 
designed to maintain real wages as nearly as possible on a level throughout the c 
Subsequent advances to be on a national basis. 

2. Prevention of unemployment.—(a) To acquire a fuller participation in th« 
of the Board of Trade labor exchanges, and to supplement their work by im 
organization special to the building trade for the decasualization of labor, an 
minimize the fluctuation of trade by intelligent anticipation and the augme: 
of demand in slack periods, in cooperation with the national housing and tow 
















ning council and the local government board. 
3. Employment of partially disabled soldiers —To regulate the employment 
tially disabled soldiers and to insure that the pensions granted by the nation s!} 







become the means of reducing the standard rate of wages. 
4. Technical training and research.—To arrange for adequate technical traini 
the members of the industry, the improvement of processes, design and stand 







workmanship, apprenticeship, research, and the regulation of the conditions « 
into the trade. 

5. Publicity.—To issue authoritative information upon all matters whereor 
deemed desirable that leaders of public opinion, the press, and the general 
should have exact information. 

6. Continuous and progressive improvement.—To provide a clearing house for 
and to investigate, in conjunction with experts, every suggested line of improve: 
including, for example, such questions as: Industrial control and status oi 
scientific management and increase of output; welfare methods; closer ass 
between commercial and esthetic requirements. 
















METHOD. 





The parliament would set up committees of inquiry (with power to coopt e: 
to investigate and report on each of the foregoing matters, and would deal wit 
recommendations as and when presented. All proposals before the parliament 
be fully ventilated and discussed through the medium of joint district boards 
committees, the trade papers and the general press, in order that the opinion } 
members of the building trade and of the general public thereon might be accu 
gauged before final decisions were taken. 










RESULT 







The result would be the progressive development of two codes: 


shill 






standards; and 
(6) A voluntary code, built up from the recommendations of the improve: 
committee for the voluntary, and perhaps experimental, adoption of progr 
employers. 
It would thus embody all proposals of which the principle was generally appr 
but for which it was not yet possible or advisable to ask for compulsory powers 
would greatly stimulate the advance of public opinion on matters of industrial and 
social improvement, 
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LEGAL SANCTION FoR CompuLsorRy CoDE. 


This might be accomplished by a special act of Parliament, giving power to the 
yard of Trade, or a ministry of industry, to ratify the decisions of the industrial par- 
iament, and apply them to the whole of the industry, subject to adequate safeguards 


for the interests of consumers. 
STaTuS OF INDUSTRIAL PARLIAMENT. 


There is at present no recognized body with which the Government can communi 


te in regard to matters concerning the building industry as a whole—employers and 


iployed. The parliament would exactly meet this need, and would become the 


uuthpiece and executive of the industry as a whole. 
SUGGESTED CONSTITUTION. 
MEMBERSHIP. 


Pending the establishment of more elaborate electoral machinery, it is suggested 
that 20 members should be appointed by the National Federation of Building 
‘rades Employers of Great Britain and Ireland. and 20 members by the National 


Associated Building Trades Council. 

[t might be advisable that the representatives of the above organizations should be 
appointed in a manner to insure, on the one hand, the inclusion of actual operatives 
in addition to trade-union officials, and, on the other hand, of representatives of the 

naging staffs as well as the actual employers. Either side would be at liberty to 
change its representatives to suit its convenience. 


CHAIRMAN. 


To be chosen by ballot by the whole assembly. To be independent and advisory 
only, and to have no casting vote. 


SECRETARY. 


The routine work of the parliament would largely devolve upon the secretary, who 
hould be an impartial salaried administrator of proved experience and capacity. 


m 


MEETINGS. 
The parliament should meet at such times and intervals as would allow of members 
still devoting part of their time to their ordinary occupations. 


REMUNERATION OF MEMBERS. 


This would be restricted to the refund of expenses and compensation for loss of 
nings. Financial provision for this would be arranged by each of the two organ- 
zations independently. 


se a» 


VOTING. 


In order to secure a basis of absolute confidence, it is suggested that rules be drawn 
up to insure that the number of employers’ representatives and operatives’ repre- 
sentatives voting upon a measure shall always be-equal. 
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Suecestep AuxmiARy ASSEMBLIES. 






JOINT DISTRICT BOARDS, 










These would be set up by local units of the two organizations for the discussior 
the proposals of the industrial parliament and the furnishing of local facts and stati 
as required. They would also perform a valuable service by preparing and forwar 
suggestions for consideration. 










WORKS COMMITTEES. 


These would be small groups representing management and labor, set up fo. 
same purpose in particular shops. 






The parliament thus formed would differ from the indust 
councils of the Whitley report! in that it would not touch u 
industrial disputes, devoting itself wholly to constructive work. 
prevent any possibility of forcing through a measure by the \ 
of one side only, it is provided that the chairman should not h 
a vote, and that the number of representatives of labor and man 
ment voting on any question must be equal. Under such an arran 
ment, where neither side could by any combimation of circumstan: 
override the other, the instinctive distrust of a proposition emanat 
from the other camp would tend to disappear. The more progres: 
employers would be likely to side with the same class among the n 
“and thus the condition of two hostile camps of employers 
employees would be abolished.”’ With this disappearance of 
picion and hostility would come the ability to view any new measu 
with regard to its effect on the industry as a whole rather t! 
with reference to the interests of a particular employer or tra 
union group. As an instance of the advantages of this, the prob 
action of the parliament in regularizing wages is cited. The hor 
and wages prevailing in the building trades vary widely in diff 
places throughout the Kingdom, the range being in some ¢: 
as much as 100 per cent. As a consequence, when employ: 
make a demand for an increase of wages, no matter how much 
employer may think it justified, he is almost forced to oppose 
because of the competition of districts not subject to a proportio 
advance, and if the increase is secured it is at the cost of much fricti 
if not of an actual strike. But if standardization could once 
established and real wages made equal throughout the Kined 
subsequent advances would be arranged upon a national basis, 
an immense amount of friction would be avoided. As a sec 
benefit, the mobility of labor would be much increased. Natural! 
a workman objects to moving into a district where the prevaili 
wage is lower than that to which he is accustomed, but this objectio 
would disappear at once if real wages were equalized. It will | 
remembered that when, in the interests of war work, it becan 



































1 See note 1, p. 45. 
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desirable to transfer workers from one district to another this 
difference in wages was one of the outstanding difficulties, and 
organized labor consented to the plan only on condition that the 
transferred worker should receive the higher of the two rates 
‘concerned. 

COMPULSORY AND VOLUNTARY CODES. 


Although the parliament itself would have no powers of compul- 


it might adopt a code which the Government would be asked 
make compulsory, since there are certain basic matters in regard 
lesirable that a few recalcitrants 


sht not to have the power to render the decision of the majority 
J 


which standardization is so ¢ 


tile. The compulsory code “would merely regulate, for example, 
he minimum wage, the normal day, overtime conditions, traveling 
and lodging allowances, terms of notice on discharge, and any other 
matters which tend to standardize imdustrial practice, and upon 
which it would be possible to obtain an overwhelming measure of 
agreement,” 

The voluntary code would be far more comprehensive. One of 
the purposes of the parliament is to afford a clearing house for 

rrestions and schemes from the best thinkers of the world. 

ome of these schemes would be rejected by the industrial parliament and some 
might be accepted for the voluntary code. But the fact that they were proposed for 
untary adoption only would transform the whole tone of the discussions. It 
uld enable the parliament, the press, and public opinion at large to disci 


lines of advance entirely on their merits and without ulterior motives, and 
tend gradually to create a general readiness to think out problems in terms of humanity 


well as in terms of materialism. 


The schemes adopted for the voluntary code would, it is hoped, 
be tried out by progressive employers, who would make public full 
details as to the experiment and its results. Often employers would 
be willing to accept for experiment schemes they would feel bound 
to reject if proposed under threat of coercion, and by such experi- 
ments they could advance the reai mterests of mdustry to a degree 
hardly possible through other means. 


The progressive employer is the backbone of the scheme. If he is a mere figment 
of the imagination, then the scheme 1s largely valueless, but if he does exist (and we 
know he does), then there seems literally no limit to its possibilities. Conceptions 
of the team spirit in industry and of its organic unity in the public service would 
eradually cease to be utopian dreams, and wou.d assume a definite and concrete 

ype. It is sometimes held that industrial progress must in the long run be limited 
by the standards of the public or social conscience of the nation at large—but it seems 
reasonable to hope that the operation of the voluntary code might promote the devel- 
cpment of an active industrial conscience which would recognize no such restric- 
tions, but would actually lead the way. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE ADVANTAGES OF SCHEME. 


Apart from its effect upon industry the plan, if adopted general 
would relieve the difficulties arising from the overloading of the natio: 
Parliament. Even before the war the congestion of Parliament a: 
the delays and difficulties arising therefrom were we!l known, 
with the coming of peace these will be increased by the necessity, 
dealing with the problems of reconstruction—international, im) 
rial, national, industrial, and social. 

Every one of these matters will be urgent, yet every one of them will have | 
dealt with by one cabinet and one parliament. Is it not inevitable that there 
be serious delays and inefficiency and hurry in the effort to avoid delay? * * 
It requires, indeed, no elaboration to show that we may be far nearer a real br 
down in our governmental machinery than anyone supposes.! 

Industrial legislation is peculiarly controversial, and after the w: 
there is danger of a definite lining up of employers and employe: 
each intent upon wringing the greatest possible advantage out of t! 
general overturn of previous conditions, a situation which y 
increase immensely the difficulty of getting through any labor me: 
ures. The plan of industrial parliaments, if at all generally adopte 
would ‘‘withdraw from the House of Commons altogether an en: 
mous mass of intricate and highly controversial industrial legis! 
tion and would set it free for the larger problems, national, imperi: 


and international.” 
ATTITUDE OF UNIONS. 


How practicable is such a scheme? As yet there is no record 
any similar plan having been tried, so that the appeal to experien: 
is useless. But tke scheme has appealed to a large number of t! 
workers immediately concerned as practical and desirable. Early 
1916 it was offered by Mr. Sparkes to the London committee of ca 
penters and joiners, who strongly approved it and sent it forward 
their national executive. It was fully discussed by the nation 
council of these trades, and unanimously recommended to t! 
National Associated Building Trades Council. By this body it w: 
discussed, printed, and circulated among the 12 affiliated unio: 
and a conference held upon it in October at which it was adopt: 
without a dissentient vote by 22 delegates, ‘‘representing the nation 
executives of the principal trade-unions in the industry.” It w: 
then referred back to the national executives for final consideratio: 
and in November the council reassembled and, the replies of t! 
executives being favorable, unanimously voted to lay the schem 
before the national federation of building trades employers, and as 
for a preliminary conference upon it. No news has as yet bee 





1 Round Table, December, 1916, quoted in memorandum under review. 
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eived of the reception given it by this latter body, but it is signifi- 
it and of good promise that the trade-unions, after the fullest con- 
leration and discussion, decided that the scheme was entirely 
ssible, and that they unanimously voted to indorse it as a method 
reducing friction and securing cooperative effort for the common 
1 of their industry. 





AUSTRIAN EMPLOYERS’ PREPARATIONS FOR PEACE TIME. 


"he Correspondenzblatt der Gewerkschaften Deutschlands' learns 
Austrian employers are making extensive preparations for peace 
., such preparations, however, aiming less at the development of 
lustrial production on modern lines so as to meet increased inter- 
jonal competition than at combating all efforts at emancipation 
the part of the working classes. Short-sighted employers inva- 
bly regard the salvation of industry as attainable by keeping the 
rking classes in subjection, and similarly the Austrian employers, 
‘cnoring the need of the State and the industries for a vigorous and 
therefore efficient working class, are directing all their efforts to 
frustrating the fulfillment of this requirement. For this purpose they 
ve recently brought about a unification of their organizations cal- 
culated to prejudice the interests of their workmen. Three of the 
most influential employers’ associations, viz, the ‘‘Industrial Club,” 
the ‘‘Central Association of Austrian Manufacturers,” and the ‘‘Aus- 
trian Manufacturers’ Federation” have combined and formed the 
‘“Tmperial Federation of Austrian Industries” with a view of main- 
taining the interests of the employers as a class. Of the three organi- 
zations named the first was the most influential, comprising exclu- 
sively the great industrial magnates. The second was in the main 
the association of moderate sized industrial concerns; in 1917 it had 
2.600 members, employing about half a million hands. 

The fact that three organizations so different in scope and aims 
have been amalgamated shows the importance which the employers 
attach to the formation of a central organization in order the better to 
cuard their interests. While it is regrettable that this new move is 
(directed against the working classes, it is still more regrettable that 

is a proof of the neglect of the true interests of the industries, for 

e workmen and their trade-unions will certainly adopt defensive 

easures against this strengthening of the weapons of attack of 

eir economic antagonists and will show the employers that the 
evelopment of their organizations will not always be allowed to 
: prejudice the working classes when once the latter draw the neces- 

ary lessons from this development. 


. — - —$$——__—__—=» 


1Correspondenzblatt der Gewerkschaften Deutschlands. Berlin, June 8, 1918. 
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PROVISION FOR THE DISABLED, AND VOCATIO! 
EDUCATION. 





ECONOMIC CONSEQUENCES OF PERMANENT DISABILITY ACCID! 
IN CALIFORNIA. 

The Montaty Lasor Revrew for July, 1918, contains a report 

the results of an investigation of the economic effects of perma 


fom, 04 
c 


injuries suffered by industrial workers in the State of Massachuss 
The present article presents the results of a similar study for | 
fornia. In Massachusetts the facts were obtained through field 
tigations made by an agent of the bureau while the California 

is based upon schedules filled out by the industrial accider 
mission of that State. The latter study also includes mi 
whereas in Massachusetts the investigation was limited 
resulting in the loss of a hand, arm, foot, or leg. Injuri 
permanent impairment of function were included. A « p 


of the results of the two invest ations shows striking si 
regards length of total disability, reemployability, and r 
se erity of the several types of Injurie 3. 

The following table shows the average I noth of tot ld 


ae 7 . . Fr . 1:3 
istribution into total disability 


each type of injury and their d 








DISTRIBUTION OF INJURIES, B ERIOD OF TOTAL D 
! er 
Period of total Total 
lisabiiit i . - ; [wo or) yz ' 
ae " “| Hand! Foot | hand, ir ana ij I 
—— we | or r rm, | Eye. | geror| ; r r 

| arm. | leg. foot, thum i arm leg. | foot 

| riag rs. , ’ 

oa a 
Under 5.... | 6] 8 24 30 73 0 2 . 

| 
nd er? 5 3 S ; 10 9 
7and under 9... .} 5 | 2 7 | 5 54 “ : | 
Sand under 12. .! 7 | 2 Q | l 13 10 2 
12 and under 18.| 6 | 5 | 11 | 4 2 3 1] 15 l 
18 and under 24. 6 | 7 13 ] map 11 2 i 2 
24 and over..... 9 | 7 ” * eee 1 1} 17 2 18 
j tal a | 54 34 bed 15 173 97 fy 100 Fr] } 

Average disabil-} 
ity,inmonths| 12.7; 13.4] 13.0 4.8 2.4 SaaS “ice TENGE Ava Maries 


| Grid Saar Rit = | 


—_— — = ——EE | 





The relative severity of the various accidents is indicated bot 
the average length of total disability and by their distribution 





4“ What becomes of men crippled in industry?” in Monta_y LaBor REvIeEw for July, 1918, p| 
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lisability period groups. The above figures are minima. Many of 
e injured men were still disabled or unemployed at the time of the 

estigation and the actual disability periods therefore are longer 

n the figures indicate. The average disability periods reported 
California are shorter than those for Massachusetts, but this is 
‘ in part to the fact that most of the accidents studied occurred in 
6, while those. in Massachusetts were equally distributed through 


three-year period ending June 30, 1916. 





he following table shows a more refined distribution of 1 
fo : cad of scahilitw 
idents, classified according to perload of total qgisavuivy 
DISTRIBUTION OF MINOR INJURIES, BY PERIOD OF TOTAL DISABILIT 
r Per cen 
f total disability (in months). 
( ( o One ( a iw T 
e nore 
V e m r 
I rs. 
ae 4 17 2 9 
it 2 eeeecceeeeeceoeseeseecs a 4 ] 25 
Sarre 7 l 8 
DL iit ouaaekaquinaewiadlnn 14 l 2 24 
Se ee ree : f 10 } 10 
a ee l 5 4 2 5 
SII de a dhiisdaheen ciara cbegithasles tetinacait 5 2 5 
Dn ebt buesesenddcbaddoncedun y ‘ ] 4 


. 

‘ 

. 

r 

om 
S | 


re dl é 
T r } 7 } } r 
e effect of age upon thx th of total disability for the several 
f - ] 1] : 
Wi nyu l¢ > is | I ¢ ught Oul il} Lhe | Llowlng ta Ce 
Jd < 2 
AGE I lH I ITAL DISA ye IFIED ] ] CLA ) 
BY AGE GI ITT PS 
f 
in 
Inj 7 a 
er4 
eal a i f 
= 
IE pth. Ce aacpaseibakesuudu intuewse 50 35 E 9.4 19.2 
| NER Et, SE A AL PS ym eg ne eee He of 2 1 13. 4 13. 5 
a ee ee ee eee ee 12 } 12 ‘ 5 
ES SS Up eee iegeare ne eee oe 7 22 14 8 4.1 1.6 
I EE a re 147 115 32 2 2.7 
js . 6c ne seenesegeesneeneens 13 { 2 3.4 ] 





It will be noted that in every case the average length of total disa- 
ity for employees 45 years and over is greater than for those under 
5 years, 
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The percentage of injured persons reemployed at the same occu} 
tion or by the same employer, classified by nature of injury, is sho) 
in the following table: 

PERCENTAGE OF INJURED PERSONS REEMPLOYED AT SAME OCCUPATION 0 
SAME EMPLOYER, CLASSIFIED BY NATURE OF INJURY. 





] 
Per cent | 
| of injured Per 
|} persons | of 
jury reem- | pel 
Injury. ployed det 
atsame | t 
occupa- em] 





tion, | 

Loss of— 
a a es a ee eee eee waeed 30 
ERE 8a cuibkhdhebbtcdlccadeank vies ckadabbadacbenktectessvasthhdetechawecs 34 
I iat cance duce bela wibanbhootemeeuies 33 
Re ee Se ee ne nenegsacbaaheseseencuben ee 73 
EE TERS ng E75 RR, ap AE EE Le en eee ae 68 

se ER RE SY eg a 5 ee en Sn ee are 69 | 

a SE Eg Ke asicddsivcceccécesecse Wisp hdadpisvahsadinnss bok Reaes tank 60 | 

PE Cclich tbh ies hss thas kenenibhsaeudua cheb advhsccanshcindeebhbakionstee = 59 | 








—_———_ —__— 


It will be noted that only about one-third of the persons sustair 
the loss of a major extremity reenter the same occupation or ret 
to the same employer, while in the case of minor injuries over one- 
return to the same employer and two-thirds follow the same o 
pation. Of the several types of injuries the loss of an eye has the] 
effect upon the change of occupation or employer. 

The number and per cent of injured men unemployed at the | 
of the inquiry is shown by the following table: 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF INJURED MEN UNEMPLOYED AT TIME OF IN] 








ee eee —E 





| 
law Number | Per 
| Number | > ng ns 





Injury. | Seeteened - | u 
| injured. | ployed. | 1 
ihe ses A mihi 
Loss of— 
NI ol ara. oe ace enn des ones siisebenusibadebees 54 | 16 | 
a a il i ia et wuld nies dane ae ieaneaaiee da 34 | 8 | 
sks cebogelesepcteyeesccscbndnasechascnnscsnccngesecesageseess 45 | 6 | 
EN ES Ee ren ae ey eee ene ne | rh 
RS 2 ee De 6 atin ui ceen sig hasebehebdne hiuacendibeeee« 149 ; 
Ee BEE. cccweeebnteccecdunesccctestecececccosvegesooooses< 104 5 





DURE. cade vsascmcccsoccdotenscccscssapscencccccccceceneceossosnecsesi | 410 | 38 | 





Opportunity for reemployment of workmen sustaining major di 
bilities increases with occupational skill. In the case of minor inju! 
this factor is of less importance. The following table gives the | 
cent of employees in skilled occupations before and after inj 
classified by type of injury. 
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PERCENTAGE OF EMPLOYEES IN SKILLED OCCUPATIONS BEFORE AND AFTER 
INJURY, CLASSIFIED BY TYPE OF INJURY. 


——__— — - = 





Per cent in skilled 


| Number occupations. 
° 
Typ injury Ol — — 
Type of injury. nersons 
| injured. Before After 


injury. | injury. 








: of— | 
ERE I ee ee ee Re PE ee eee ee Se ee 49 59 | 42 
NE ME dibinin 60066006 cc eswtsewcnsensenresececescsecusensocesectssescs 31 65 | 48 
EE en nek ee tbe 6h o6620 000900500050 O4OS4 6004S ES OCS ERSSt6 C04 44 73 | 76 
Nn ueniwannie 21 62 | 62 
ee he ec thee OS edb dees seeSdSSOACHEEES ODES EUCKSEESR 131 69 57 
ND. « ccntaabdoncibaskesee sande bess’ snbenbensseéehaoos WW) 57 51 
ERE ee ye ee eS oe Re ee ey 366 64 60 


The economic severity of certain types of injuries is accentuated by 
the fact that a preponderant number occur in industries in which the 
loss of the member is a practical bar to employment. A man with 
one leg, for example, is effectively excluded from most of the occupa- 
tions in the transportation, construction, lumbering, and mining 
industries, yet it is in employments of this character that three-fourths 
of the foot and leg injuries occur. In California 91 per cent of the 
permanent foot and leg injuries occurred in nonmanufacturing indus- 
tries, of which 60 per cent occurred in transportation and construction. 

The distribution of the several types of injuries by industry is shown 
in more detail in the following table: 

NUMBER AND PER CENT OF INJURED EMPLOYEES, CLASSIFIED BY INDUSTRY AND 
TYPE OF INJURY. 





Number. Pe! t 

Type of injury. id 
Manufac-| Nomman-| yr... | Nonman- 
‘ead ufactur- v, | Ufactur- 

| turing : turing ogy 

ing. _— ing. 

Loss of— 

I ee de neeemeabneenn 22 | 31 42 58 
ie chicos dace beeeidedanaseedesgeseeuceneca 3 | 31 | 9 91 
ee eee ec ob ag anmneekswees eke bes aber’ 33 | 21 | 61 39 
es ho ti aSdeunet eect ebernssnedewnbesdgneteses= 4 | 10 58 42 
ch a satcbacdrenknbendwteseuaica eiineeweneiikes 92 | 58 61 39 
LD... ..c00-cccandeecutenele ebcedaneeusenanes< 60 | 39 61 39 
ee a a ee 224 | 190 54 46 





The effect of the injuries upon earning capacity is difficult of deter- 
mination because of the constant increasé in the wage level. Some 
idea of the reduced earning capacity is obtained by the following 
table, which gives the number and per cent of injured employees 
receiving less, more, and the same wage at present than was received 
at the time of injury. 
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COMPARISON OF PRESENT WAGES WITH THOSE RECEIVED AT TIME OF INJURY 
CLASSIFIED BY TYPE OF INJURY. 


| 


| Number at present receiving— | Per cent at present recei 




































Type of injury. ——— | 
| Less. | Same. | More. | Total. | Less. | Same.| More. 














Loss of— 












TE Per eT ere 13 9 31 | 
Saab ep tienes sembhcteted i 7 6 3! 35 | : 
CR Gn .cincccatsbcowsscdocoess« 6 15 | 7 28 21 | 54 | 25 
P ee eee eee 2 9 | 6 17 12 | 53 35 
ONG TIGRE. occ ccs ciecceccccaccoccs 18 | 34 | 70 122 | 15 | 28 
Two or more fingers.............. 13 18 35 66 | 20 27 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF DISABLED MEN. 





In connection with its placement work the Red Cross Institut: 
Crippled and Disabled Men has been conducting a series of sur\ 
in various industries to determine opportunities for the employ: 
of cripples, preliminary reports of which were issued im a re 
bulletin." 

The purpose of the surveys was fivefold: (1) To assemble int 
mation as to the desirability of establishing classes for the trai 
of cripples. in the various industries, (2) to obtain adequate kn 
edge of the possibilities of employing cripples in specific indust1 
(3) to obtain a mailing list, consisting of the names of firms able : 
willing to employ cripples, (4) to educate the employer to give 
cripple a fair chance, not as an appeal to charity, but as a s 
economic proposition, (5) to find definite jobs for the men who ap 
for work at the employment bureau of the institute. 

Considerable publicity work was first done through the nati 
and local trade associations. These associations were asked to 
literature furnished by the institute to their members and to 
speakers to address their meetings. [Editors of trade journals 
asked to give space in their columns to this subject, and respon: 
generously. Employers were easily interested in the employn 
of the war cripple and soon educated to consider the indust: 
cripple as well. 

_ Twenty-three industries were taken up one at a time. Inve 
gators were sent to all the largest factories in each industry in 
near New York City. Cooperation of the smaller factories 
solicitated, either by lettér or by visit. The work was done par 
by paid workers and partly by carefully trained volunteers, 
resulted in the securing of the names of 862 firms which are will! 
to cooperate. Since January 1, 1918, 542 factories have been inv: 
































‘ Opportunities for the Employment of Disabled Men. Red Cross Institute for Crippled and Disa 
Men. Bulletin, July 24,1918. Series1. No. 16. New York, 311 Fourth Ave 33 pp. 
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tigated. One thousand two hundred and ‘three kinds of jobs have 


heen found possible for lee cripples and 278 kinds of jobs for arm 
CD J 
given to sani- 


In this investigation careful attention was 


ripples. 
| De 


ry conditions, precautions for safety, etc., for future use in pl 


ment work. 
These surveys resulted not only in special knowledge of jobs 


ropriate for cripples of varied types, but in locating actual jobs 
industrial cripples who are being placed by the em lovm 


e , : 
au of tne institute. 
he 


[he report describes im detail the processes involved in « 


2 
ury investigated, the advantages and disadvantages of ea 
n and leg cripples, the wages paid, the organization of the t1 
nd the general provisions for tl fety of the worker The fol 
industries are included: The piano industry, the leather industry, 
rubber industry, the paper-goods industry, the shoe indu 


eet-meta] FO ds, the silk industry, cial mi nuf: ‘Lure drugs 


chemicals, the candy industry, the cellul | 
nd the motion-picture industry. The survey of the optical « 
\austry, re printed below, is fairly representative of the mann 
ich these industries are treated in the report. 
OpricaL Goops 
The optical-goods industry is a g1 ne and can be looked upon as being st 
ft war. Thet all retail dealer has b 
ced sli the begin1 i th , I rl ere b 
b wa eat many of the retail dealers h | that hey can n 
r lenses already ground and,the re, have to d r own pgrinding 
[The majority of the employers it nxious perate 
the movement for employing crippl They are all » ti a few 
but, of course, where the factory ull they are take 
The president of the Wholesale Optical M \ yy 
stated that he did not think that one-armed men could b 1, but he thought 
was a great opportunity for one-legged men. The editor of the Optical Journal 
Review maintained that one-armed men with work arms could work at som 
processes in the trade and that one-legged men could be employed at almost 
processes. He said that a great many learners were taken. The editor of the Oy 
Record thought that one-armed men could be employed at edging and p 
lenses and one-legged men at most of the other processes. The majority of th - 
ployers seen thought that one-legged men could be employed in almost all process 
Only one or two employers thought that one-armed men could be employed and 
employer said that he would take one-eyed men. 
PROCESSES. 
|. Assembling.—Assembling frames and putting in lenses. This is very skilled 
work and is mostly seated. Legless men could be employed at it. 
ne 


2. Blocking.—This is highly skilled work and is almost all seated; it could be d 
by legless men. It consists of sticking the lens on a round metal disk with tar. It is 
rather difficult as it is necessary to have the lens fit on the middle of the disk.. 
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3. Lens grinding.—{a) Surfacing.—This is very skilled work and is almost all stand 
ing; it could be done by one-legged men. It is done by placing lens on a revol vi: 
metal disk. A pointed metal piece is placed on the blocked lens and grinds off | 
glass. 

(6b) Edging.—This is a simple process and is usually standing work; it could be d 
by one-legged men, possibly by a one-armed man. The lens is held between 
fingers of both hands and the edge ground down on a revolving wheel. (In some 
the small factories the edging and surfacing machines have a foot pedal, but in 1 
larger places all the machines are worked by hand.) 

(c) Polishing.—This is quite simple work. It is done standing. It could be d: 
by a one-legged and possibly by a one-armed man. The lens is held between 1! 
fingers and placed on a revolving metal disk, which is covered with rouge and so. 
sort of powder. These lenses are then sent to the final polisher. The final polis! 
consists of a number of metal disks upon which the lenses are placed. After bei: 
covered with rouge they are screwed into place and the machinery revolves and th 
are polished down to a fine surface. One man can tend the series of polishers a: 
walks up and down turning hand levers. 

4. Lens cutting.—This is highly skilled work, is usually seated, and could be d 
by legless men. It requiresa highly trainedeye. The lenses are measured accordi: 
to geometrical charts and are then marked. They are then placed in a small cuttir 
machine, which has to be set very carefully. Only a few men are employed at t 
work in each factory. 

5. Surface grinding for instruments.—This work is done in a few factories. It 
skilled work and is seated and it could, therefore, be done by legless men. It 
almost similar to the process of surfacing but it takes longer and requires more patien: 

6. Sorting.—In large factories they make first, second, and third grade lens: 
These are sorted by testing them with aninstrument. It is very unskilled work a: 
it could be done seated. It is sometimes done by girls. 

7. Wrapping.—In large factories there is a good deal of wrapping glasses in paper, « 


POSSIBILITIES FOR ONE-LEGGED AND FOR ONE-ARMED MEN. 

















Weekly Weekly 
wage for wage fo 
one-legged || one-arm« 
men. | men. 
Process. Process. 
| 
| Mini- Maxi-| Mini- M 
mum. mum. | num. mu 
| 
Assembling... ......cceccsccccccccccce | $18 | S30-]]| Lams CINE... .ccccccccccccccccccccece $15 |.... ( 
Ek, onde ec tun wee aseenen | 18 RR Se ees ee 15 | 
CTO ccc cdcddccaccscene biases | 18 i OO sc petntisansanceuepetesue Be isese- 
Lens edging. ..........ce0 ati ccdeseeces | 1 30 
RAMS DOMAINE « 6 2 icscsccsseccccccceces | 1 30 || 
teak i asdoscnesd 18 35 |! 
Surface grinding for instruments....... | 18} 35 || : 
DOSES BOGE. ncvccvepeecenecoseccccsa BD fobecoce i] | 


H 





WORKING CONDITIONS. 


\ 
1. Wages.—Wages for learners range from $10 to $12 a week. Most of the employ: 
maintain that, in six months, men ought to be able to earn from $15 to $20. Ve " 
skilled workers earn from $25 to $35. 
2. Physical conditions.—Fair. . 
In 


3. Nationalities.—On account of the shortage of labor, they are willing to take mc: 
of any nationality. Most of the workmen seem to be of a good type. 
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ADVANTAGES FOR CRIPPLES, 


1. It is a nonseasonal trade. 
The work is light and could be done by one-legged men, some of it by one-armed 


The wages are high. 

In general, the conditions, in regard to light, ventilation, etc., are fair. 

While a great deal of the work is skill d, most of the employers agree that a man 
| learn a good deal in six months. 

Learners are taken in almost all factories, 


DISADVANTAGES FOR CRIPPLES, 


[he principal drawback to placing cripples in this trade is that there are few large 
ies, especially in New York City. Of course, the smaller ones can not take very 
learners at a time. 
\ good deal of the work is standing but it requires very little strength. Opinions 
as to the desirability of standing work for men with leg amputations. A one- 
| man who is one of the investigators for the institute claims that he is perfectly 
stand all day long, whereas one of the physicians of the staff maintains that a 
: with a recent leg amputation can not do standing work. However, in some 
smaller factories, the Vy have high stools for the men, and it would seem p rie tly 
le for the larger factories to allow the men to sit at a good deal of the work. 





LOANS AUTHORIZED TO FRENCH WAR PENSIONERS AS AID IN 
ESTABLISHING HOMES.! 


By a recent law of France (Apr. 9, 1918), real estate mortgage 
f ociations and agricultural loan associations are authorized to make 
loans.under the laws of April 10, 1908, and March 19, 1910, to pen- 
sioners for certain purposes, and subject to certain provisions for 
securing the repayment of the loans. 

Loans are authorized to former soldiers and marines in receipt of an 
invalidity pension paid by the State for injuries received or infirmities 
contracted in the course of the present war; to widows in receipt of a 
pension or annuity paid by the State or by the French marine provi- 
dent fund because of the death of their husbands through injuries 
received or sickness contracted since August 2, 1914; to dependents 
having a right to annuities or pensions paid by the State or French 
marine provident und because of injuries to persons resulting from 
the war, provided they present proofs that they are eligible to insur- 
ance in the laborers’ and peasants’ retirement fund under the law of 
April 5, 1910, and that they have complied with its provisions. 

Individual loans secured by mortgages are authorized for the pur- 
pose of acquiring, managing, transforming, and reconstructing small 
rural properties, without regard to the area, of which the value, not 
including expense and insurance costs, does not exceed 10,000 francs 








1 Revue Interalliée pour l’etude des questions intéressant les Mutilés de la Guerre. Vol. 1, Nos. 1 and 2, 
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($1,930). Repayment of the loan may extend over a period | 
years, unless the age of the borrower at the date the last instal] 
becomes due shall be above 60 years. 

Loans made in accordance with this law shall bear interest 
cent ' per annum. 

At the time ‘the loan is made the borrower must contract ¥ 


, : . Pewee St , , e 47 sewueweta os lp 
national insurance fund fo. tne payin nt oi the annuities W 
remain unpaid In the event of tne death o! the borrowe! if 


ance is effected by a single premium which, together with tl 
the negotiation of the loan, is added to the sum borrowed. 

The certificate as to healthfulness, required under t! 
10, 1908, for cheap dwelling houses located on small a 
shall, in addition to being signed by the rural inspector, 
an inspector appointed for this purpose from among the 
agricultural syndicates, productive agricultural cooperati 
mutual agricultural credit associations, or committees of t 
ment for cripples. 

Borrowers are exempt from showing that they are in possess 
one-fiftieth, at least,? of the purchase price of the props 
improved 

Kvery contract shall contain the provision that o1 
payment of an installment the loaning society may attac 
the annuity or pension unpaid, provided that fractioi 


decrease such pension by more than one-half or to 


360 franes (%69.48). In case the borrower demurs to 

ment, a justice of the peace shall definitely ru ( 
for the exclusive purpose of making loans aut 

loaning societies may re ‘elve ~ ecial advan ( WI ul 


without being limited to double the amount of subscribed 
Such advances shall be based on the amount of general sul 
agricultural credit for long-term loans authorized by th 
March 19, 1910, and be repayable in annual mstallmei 


~ 


ts ch 
pe iod of 26 years. Advances are to be made to acricultural! 
associations by the minister of agriculture and to real-estate n 
associations by the minister of labor and social welfare, when 
mended by a special commission. 

For each child born to the borrower after the loan is ma 
State will annually place to the credit of the borrower on 
1 per cent of original loan. This grant will be credited 
required annual payment. 

Rural property acquired, managed, transformed, or reconst: 
under the provisions of this law may be declared a homestead. 








1 This rate was changed in the Chamber of Deputies to 1 per cent, 
§ See laws of Apr. 12, 1906, Apr. 10, 1908, and Feb. 11, 1904, 
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this shall not abridge the rights of the loaning society as to registering 
e mortgage against such property or in measures taken for its fore- 
sure (see laws of July 12, 1909, and Mar. 19, 1910). This provision 
lies also to unmarried persons having no children, on condition 
marriage shall be contracted within three years. If after that 
iod the borrower is still single any interested person may cause 
homestead declaration to be set aside. 
| respect to long-term loans in favor of mobilized persons granted 
district agricultural credit societies as provided for by law of 
h 19, 1910, the provision limiting advances to double the capital 
e fund is not applicable, but the total ad ances § all not exceed 
times such capital. 
. law becomes effective three months after its publication. 


‘ 
A id' 





CATIONAL REEDUCATION AND EMPLOYMENT OF DISABLED SOLDIERS 
IN ITALY.' 


y 


NATIONAL COMMISSION FOR THE PROTECTION AND ASSISTANCE OF MEN 
DISABLED IN THE WAR. 


The Italian system of care for disabled soldiers is an outgrowth of 
ate interest in relief work connected with the war. Civil relief 
mittees have cooperated with the governmental health service, 
Red Cross, and the Order of the Knigh ~ of the Cross of Malta 
aring for the wounded and maimed. ‘The work has always been 
e or less connected with the Government; but governmental 
nizaiion and control of the work did not begin until the passage 

law of March 25, 1917, No. 481 (published in the Gazzetta 
‘iale of Apr. 2, 1917). 

Upon this law is based not only the organization of vocational 

education in Italy, but also the whole complex work of the aftercare 
f | sor ial assistance eC of every disabled soldier or sailor, whet! er ne 
be incapacitated by wounds or through illness. 

(he execution of this great undertaking has been intrusted by law 
to a new organization, known as the National Commission for the 
Protection and Assistance of the Men Disabled in the War (Opera 

-tonale per la Protezione ed Assistenza degli Invalidi di Gueira), 





This article has been compiled from the following sources: The Interallied Conference on the Aftercare 
lisabled Men. Second annual meeting, London, May 20 to 25,1918. Reports presented to the con- 
e. London, 1818. Two papers on “Technical Reeducation in Italy,” by Prof. Giovanni C 
139-149) and Prof. Ettore Levi (pp. 150-156); “La rééducation Agricole des invalides de guerre en 
e,” by Dr. Mario Gusmitta (pp. 183-204); ‘‘La systemation des avengles de guerre en rapport aux 
‘riums suivis pour leur rééducation,” by Dr. Lavinia Mondolfo (pp. 283-311). 
Federazione Nazionale dei Comitati di Assistenz a ail Militari Ciechi, Storpi Mutilati. L’opera svolta in 
ltalia 1915-1918, Rome, 1918. Illustrated. 326 pp. . 
Publications of the Red Cross Institute for Crippled and Disabled Men. Provision for war cripples 
in Italy, by Ruth Underhill. Serjes 1, No. 12. New York, May 31, 1918, 18 pp. 
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The national commission with headquarters in Rome is adminis} 
by a council composed of 19 members—2 deputies and 2 sen: 
elected by the respective houses of Parliament, and 15 mem 
appointed by the Crown, representing the different Govern 
departments, committees for the care of war invalids, and )p 
relief and social insurance institutes. An executive committ 
elected by the commission comprising 7 members and the pre 
or vice president of the commission. 

The task of the national commission has been greatly facili 
by the work accomplished during the first two years of the w: 
municipal and regional committees, whose activities have been 
October, 1916, coordinated and directed by a special insp 
Prof. Enrico Burci, of Florence, attached to the Ministry of War, 
appointed by the Prime Minister. The essential duties of the s) 
inspector have been the reorganization of the military institut 
the reception of disabled men and their coordination with 1 
already established by the civil authorities. Only by such reo: 
ization and coordination could the uniform and continuous treatn 
both material and moral, of the disabled be secured. 

The amalgamation of the existing civil and military organiza 
has been brought about of necessity, by the experience of the 
year of war. For this experience indubitably showed that ree \u- 
‘cation, as a general measure, was doomed to failure if it were 
preceded by an adequate moral and physical preparation of 
disabled man from the initial stages of his incapacity, and foll 
by a wise and kindly supervision during the critical period of 
return to normal surroundings. Accordingly vocational reeduc: 
for disabled soldiers and sailors in Italy is distinguished by | 
distinct féatures: (1) Propaganda with regard to vocational 
cation, and the preparation and persuading of disabled men t: 
through with it; (2) actual vocational reeducation (technical trai: 
centers and institutions); and (3) assistance given to disabled 
on completion of their technical training. 


PREREEDUCATION OF THE DISABLED IN CONNECTION WITH THEIR HOSP! 
TREATMENT. 


Ideally, the prereeducation of the disabled man—that is to 

the moral preparation of the patient—should be initiated at the 
moment when he first realizes that he will remain hampered for 

by his physical disabilities. In order to realize such an ideal, it |::s 
been attempted in Italy to concentrate without delay all the seriou-! 
disabled in two surgical first receiving centers, where they may live 
in an atmosphere favorable to their preparation for an active fut! 
For this reason every seriously disabled man, from whatever sector 
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of the extended Italian front he may come, is immediately conveyed 
to.Mantua for the northern front, and Bari for the eastern front, 
where he is insured not only the most efficient medical and surgical 
treatment, but also the most intelligent and loving moral preparation. 

In order that such preparation should be carried out in the most 
ideal way from the very start—in the small field hospitals and in the 

ospital trains—the national commission has undertaken the pub- 

ation and distribution of a pamphlet of propaganda. This pam- 
hlet, published in the simplest form, is designed to popularize the law 
lating to the disabled, explaining to the patient and to all who may 

‘tend him—doctors, nurses, chaplains, etc.—what are the rights to 

iich he is entitled, and all that these imply—medical and surgical 
attendance, free provision of artificial limbs, maintenance for six 
months in a school of reeducation, the laws relating to pensions and 
legal medical attendance, social relief, and the securing of employment 
for discharged disabled men in the public service and in private 
enterprises. The pamphlet, abundantly illustrated, and distributed 
by the thousand throughout the whole country by means of the civil 
authorities, doctors, parish priests, etc., will also serve the purpose of 
explaining these advantages to many discharged disabled soldiers 
who, during the first period of insufficient organization, did not profit 
by rights and privileges which had not been made adequately clear 
to them. 

rom the first receiving hospitals in Mantua and Bari the patients 
are distributed, according to their district of residence, among the 
first concentration hospitals of Turin, Milan, Genoa, Bologna, Flor- 
ence, Rome, and Naples, thus being brought without delay into the 
neighborhood of their families and of their normal environment. In 
these hospitals, chosen for their healthful and agreeable surroundings, 
the surgical treatment of the patient is completed, and, simultane- 
ously, the moral preparation, already initiated, is carried out by the 
personnel of the local school of reeducation. As soon as the patient 
is able to sit up in bed, he is encouraged to attempt light occupa- 
tions—beadwork, cardboard work, toy making, etc. ‘Thus his pas- 
sive mentality is transformed into an active mentality, and he begins 
to feel the hope of a renewed possibility of work and to appreciate 
its necessity. 

The wounds of the patient being nearly healed, he passes to the 
local concentration hospital of the second grade, where his physical 
and orthopedic treatment is completed. The stumps of the muti- 
lated limbs are then put into a condition favorable for the adaptation 
of artificial members, and crippled limbs are restored as far as possible 
to their functions. In this period the patient is no longer confined 
to bed, and his general reeducation may be extended; he is accord- 
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ingly encouraged to attend the schools which exist throughout t} 
districts. In such schools illiterates, unfortunately numerous in It: 
are taught to read and to write; or those having already mastered 
rudiments of education may bring their knowledge to some degr 
perfection. The patients have also at their disposal small worksh 
intended, for the most part, for the light manual work suitable 
the great mass of those disabled who come from agricultural district 
the auxiliary trades of agriculture, such as wickerwork and b: 
making, coopering, clog making, etc. By these means, even t! 
patients who persistently refuse to spend six months in the schoo 
reeducation proper are enabled to return to their homes with ; 
notion of the best way to exercise their normal occupations. Du 
this period the patients are furnished with temporary artificial |i 

Then follows the third and last period of treatment. The phy 
treatment of the patient completed, after a month’s leave he pa 
on to the school of reeducation already existing in each one of 
above-mentioned cities. 


SYSTEM OF VOCATIONAL REEDUCATION. 


Reeducation is, unfortunately, not compulsory in Italy; but 
law on the care of disabled soldiers has been framed with such 
sight as to affect the greater number of those who have need . 
making compulsory for every indigent disabled man a sojourn 
least 15 days in the schools of reeducation. He is, accordingly, : 
to realize the opportunities open to him and does not risk ref 
such benefits owing to an incomplete appreciation of them. 

Only in the school ot reeducation itself do the disabled recelve 
permanent artificial limbs. These are supplied by the special la 


tory attached to each school, under the direction of an ortho) 
surgeon. Many schools also furnish gratuitously the necessary in 


ments for the exercise of the trades and handicrafts taucht 
This system has the object of centralizing and retaining every pa 
for the longest time possible in the schools of reeducation. 

These schools were established in Italy through local initiative, 
for this reason neither their administration nor their program: 
instruction have been perfected or coordinated. They are now, h 
ever, under the control of the national commission, which 
strengthen and reorganize them according to a general and unif 
design. Formerly these schools were entirely supported by priv 
contributions. In view, however, of the enormous expenditure « 
tailed by the adequate development of these institutions the Gov: 
ment has granted the local committees for the assistance of disab 
soldiers and sailors a subsidy for every disabled man kept in | 
various training institutions, amounting to 3.5 lire (67.6 cents) | 
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day for indoor patients and 2 lire (38.6 cents) per day for outdoor 
patients, for a stated period of not more than six months. In many 
cases, however, this period is much too short for a complete training, 
and, under those circumstances, the Italian local committees them- 
lves defray the extra expense out of their own funds for so long as 
. disabled man is obliged to remain in the institution. For instance 
the Turin schools the average stay is about one year. The com- 
ttees generally allow a small daily amount of pocket money to 
ir pupils—about 1 lire (19.3) cents) per day. Part of this amouni 


l 
put into a savings bank and is handed to the disabled man when 


finally leaves the institution. 
7 e ie a that are generally taught in the Italian s< hools of reedu- 


tion are shoemaking, tailoring, saddlery, carpentering, general 


or 
SN ae ‘abinetmakine. bookbinding NRE i a a ¢ 
chanics, cabinetmaking, JOOKDINGINSE, Manuraccure’ i wooden 
oes, etc.; furthermore, all trades indigenous to agricultural dis- 


‘ts, as, for instance, basket making, and the wheelwright and cooper 
les, etc. In addition to these there are commercial courses which 

° 1. : tae raw} ee 4] 
nprise bookkeeping, typewriting, drawing, telegraphy, etc 
disabled men who are learning a manual trade are also compelled to 
attend the public school classes during one or two hours daily. 

\s in other countries, the selection of trades for the disabled men 
has not always been wise; the result of much experience, however, 


following ruil 


~ enabled the national commission Lo la dov n the 
1) Whenever it is possible, the disabled men oucht to be retalne d 


the trade followed by them in prewar days, or in a similar o1 
| 


2) The above rule ought to be applied especial 


~ 


vy to acricultural 


y ‘ amid il 


orers, Who constitute in Italy about 85 per cent of the total number 
disabled men. 
3) In view of the very large number of disabled men who aim at 
taining small Government appointments, the necessity has been 
recognized of discountenancing their applications, and by so doing 
aring them many future disappointments. It has also been recog- 
od that it is infinitely preferable to give the disabled men a thor- 
ough training in appropriate trades and callings, which besides being 
of a more profitable and independent nature, are also not quite so 
uch sought after. 
4) The authorities have also come to realize the necessity of dis- 
uraging crowding into the cities which has increased to large pro- 
ortions, This has been effected by persuading the disabled men to 
(urn to their native towns or villages wherever possible. 
Through the efforts that have lately been made by the league of 
ie assistance committees, and by individual committees as well, 
agricultural laborers have been induced to return to the land. This 
is astep, however, to be taken only after the disabled men have learned 
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the use of labor appliances suitable to each particular case, and 0 

their completing a course wherein they have been taught the ru 

ments of modern agriculture. In this way, and in spite of th 

| physical disability, they may obtain from the land a much bet! 

’ yield than they would have done had they persisted in following ¢! 
old methods. 

The national commission is convinced that the resident system 
training is greatly superior to the nonresident, and has, therefo 
put the former into more extensive practice, yet without such ri: 
enforcement as to prevent men availing themselves of every practi 
local training scheme carried out upon a different basis. The co 
mission is equally convinced that the larger institutions pre: 
material advantages over the smaller. Up to the present time, ho 
ever, the smaller institutions have perforce been more prevale: 
Since during the early days of private initiative, the local bodi 
though zealous, were little controlled and lacking in means, the 1 
tional commission, now reviewing the entire situation with impart 
judgment, intends to give the maximum assistance to the move flou 
ishing institutions, and inexorably to condemn the weaker and |; 
successful. 

SUPERVISION AND CONTROL. 

The work of supervision and control is carried out by continu 
inspections, intrusted to committees chosen from among the memb: 
of the commission and composed for the most part of a specia 
in reeducation, an administrative official, and a disabled officer 
soldier. 

In this connection it is worthy of note that there exists in Ita 
an association of disabled soldiers, numbering already some 20,0 
members, and acting in strict accord with the military authorities a: 
with the national commission. Representatives of this society a 
members of the council of the national commission and of eve 
local committee. They have also the right to control the methods 
of reeducation prevailing in the various centers. 

The national commission exercises its complex work of contr 
through the medium of the local committees, which, during the fi: 
period of the war spontaneously undertook the establishment 
schools of reeducation.. The local distribution of these institutio: 
is, however, unfortunate, being numerous in the north and scarce | 
the south. To obviate this grave inconvenience the national co! 
mission is undertaking, at its own expense, to found a large insti! 
tion at Bari, and another in Sardinia, and is intending also greatly to 
extend the already existing institutions at Naples. In 33 Provinces 
of Italy there exist at present no schools of reeducation, and it is 1 
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desirable that they should exist, for, as has been said above, the aim 
of the national commission tends rather toward the perfecting of the 
larger local institutions. It is to be desired, however, that in these 
Provinces the disabled who have rejected their first opportunity for 
reeducation should, if possible, be drawn back under its influence, 
and by every other means be helped and protected. 

To this end the national commission has created in the chief towns 
of these 33 Provinces official committees, composed each of seven 
members, one of whom is himself disabled. ‘These committees exer- 
cise in the outlying districts the fundamental functions of the na- 
tional commission, and have also the duty of choosing the communal 
delegates who extend their beneficent propaganda to every remote 
part of the country. 

The national commission is actively engaged in the preparation of 
a new and complete census of the disabled men who have already 
returned to their homes. The commission will thus be enabled to 
supply, with the least possible delay, what has been lacking in the 
past. For only by means of an exact report of the physical, reedu- 
cative, and social circumstances of each individual is it possible to 
bring under fresh supervision those disabled men whose condition is 
still capable of improvement, to complete and perfect the application 
of artificial limbs, to attract to the schools of reeducation those who 
have not already profited by them, and to secure employment for 


those who have or have not been reeducated. 
REEDUCATION OF THE BLIND AND DEAF. 


The blind are quickly removed from the ophthalmic wards in the 
field hospitals and distributed amongst the three hospitals for con- 
centration at Milan, Florence, and Rome. In these hospitals they 
receive the special treatment their cases call for, and are supplied 
with such ocular prostheses as are required, at the expense of the 
military administration. From these establishments the totally 
blind are transferred to one of the five institutions for the care and 
training of the blind at Milan, Florence, Rome, Naples, and Catania, 
that have been recognized and approved by the Ministry of War. 

Following the principle adopted for the assistance of disabled men, 
everything is done to aid them morally and mentally while the sur- 
gical treatment is being carried on. 

The point of view of the Italian system of reeducating the soldiers 
and sailors who have lost their sight during the war is not that these 
blind men are normal men forced to live in darkness, but that their 
reeducation must be effected on other than the traditional lines of the 
education of those born blind. For the soldier who has become blind 
still sees in his memory. He remembers form, weight, distance, sur- 
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face, etc., of all objects. Taking into account this potentialit 
the blind soldier, the number of occupations for which he n 
trained successfully is vastly greater than that’for which, hi 
persons born blind have been educated. On the other hand, 
is to be considered his moral depression and his state of discou 
ment which weakens his will power and causes lack of confi 
and therefore it does not seem opportune to influence him to c 
at the beginning oi his training a trade difficult to learn. 

For this reason the Italian schools of reeducation for the blind 
to all their pupils, at least during the first weeks of their stay : 
school, a choice among a number of occupations easy to learn, 
thus the most intelligent among them as well as the most back 
achieve almost immediately the consolation of a first victory 
the dark discouragement that dominates them. Among the 
easy trades taught to the blind men are the following: Chair e 
the making ot brushes, brooms, nets for various purposes; matt 
etc. All these trades offer useful distraction to the men and 
possibility of small earnings at easy work when they return to 
rural or urban homes. The less intelligent and the lazy co 
themselves with mastering one of these trades, but the more : 
and intelligent tire of this crude and elementary work after : 
days and try to learn a more difficult trade, such as saddlery, s 
making, bookbinding, basket making, woodworking, etc. Son 
the men learn even two or more trades. 

The choice of a trade, although in part accomplished unde 
efficient suggestion of the director of the school, is, after a peri 
trying out of the individual! aptitudes, left to the free will of 
blind soldiers. These are not always willing to be reeducate 
the occupation exercised by them before the war. The men 
senting to reeducation for their former occupation have to go thr 
long days of disappointment spared to those learning a new | 
It has been observed that the effort to accomplish in darknes 
same operations which, with the aid of the eye and owing to 
practice, had become rapid and automatic and did not require fa‘ 
ing attention, annoys and irritates the blind soldier and discou: 
him to continue his reeducation. To make the blind soldier 
come the impatience and dejection of the first few days or weeks 
to cause the love for his former occupation again to take root i 
is a result aimed at by all the Italian schools for the reeducatio 
the blind. Special instruments which make the blind men’s y 
sure and precise and permit relatively rapid operation make pos 
their placement in a considerable number of trades. Some of | 
instruments have been invented by the blind soldiers themse! 
during their course of training and others by instructors of the var: 
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schools. ‘To be of value, the instruments in question must be easy 
to handle, be of simple construction, and not too cumbersome so that 
when the reeducated blind soldier returns to his home he can easily 
carry the instrument and repair it or replace it when it gets out of 
order or deteriorates. 

For former agricultural laborers who have become blind in the war 

is in every respect most suitable that they return to their former 
occupation. Since the majority of the blind soldiers are former agri- 
cultural laborers, special sections for agriculturists have been estab- 
lished in the schools for the blind of Milan, Florence, and Rome. 
In addition to agricultural labor these men are also taught basket, 
broom, brush, and net making, the making of matting, and other 
similar trades, for which, when at their homes, they can easily obtain 
raw materials and which they may exercise when not engaged in 
agricultural labor. 

The occupations chosen by the more intelligent blind soldiers in the 
Italian sehools of reeducation are nearly the same as those chosen 
by the intelligent blind in other belligerent countries. Massage, the 
study of languages, piano tuning, music, commercial studies, etc. 
All of the more intelligent are being taught to read and write 
“ Braille.” 

The reeducation of soldiers who have become deaf in the war con- 
sists chiefly in their instruction in lip reading. 


REEDUCATION OF SOLDIERS DISABLED THROUGH ILLNESS. 


Lastly, the national commission has also the task of extending its 
protection and assistance to all service men incapacitated through 
illness. This is a work of immense proportions and of essentially 
medical character, which, however, must not be separated from reed- 
ucation. For no patient, until he be restored to favorable physical 
condition, is capable either of reeducation or of social usefulness, 
Special study is given by the commission, with the close cooperation 
of the military and civil sanitary authorities, to the grave problem 
of the tubercular cases. It is intended that tubercular patients shall 
be taught, in special tuberculosis sanatoria, that régime of life which 
they must follow if they hope to be cured. While actively forwarding 
such antitubercular preeducation, the commission expects to have 
among such patients a steadily increasing percentage who may be- 
come candidates for a future technical reeducation under a special 
supervision which must never lose sight of the pathological origin of 
their disability. , 
AFTERCARE. 

A further task ot the national commission is the aftercare that 
follows the technical training and that devotes itself to sustaining 
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and helping the disabled men on their return to the life of civilian 
This question is most important and is closely connected with | 
technical training, inasmuch that without the aftercare all the adva 
tages of the training would be tost. 

On leaving the training school the disabled man nearly always | 
a small capital with which to get the necessities of life. This is } 
result of those deposits made during his training m a savings ba 
account by his committee and represents part of his earnings du: 
the said training. To this amount have been added from tim: 
time the rewards for training given by the minister of the interior 
by the committees themselves. The disabled man is generally p: 
sented with the surgical appliances he may need and with tools 
books required for his new trade. 

As a rule the disabled men find employment with comparative e: 
on leaving the training centers and nearly always obtain a mu 
higher wage than they earned in peace time. Each local commit' 
takes a special pride and interest in finding work for the discharg 
disabled men, and many have created special employment offic 
Nor are the men either forgotten or neglected once they have fou 
work to do, each training center taking special care and pride in watc!:- 
ing over its old pupils, especially at the start. For those who have : 
families to return to and yet need a certain amount of care 
national commission pays for board in private families, which mi 
render a regular account to the commission. In this respect it wor 
be weil to mention the activities ot the Sicilian Institute for Disab! 
Men with regard to the aftercare of its former pupils who ha 
obtained work in the factories of Palermo. It has established a d 
abled soldiers’ home, which has proved a rea! boon to disabled n 
who, after leaving the training center, have often found great di 
culty in obtaining board and lodging. To this end the Sicilian Insti- 
tute has rented and furnished suitable apartments and lets them o 
to. its former pupils at a nominal rent. All the management of t!is 
home with regard to board and all other details is left entirely to | 
inmates. This undertaking is giving the best of results and shou 
soon find imitators. 


STATE AND LEGISLATIVE PROVISIONS FOR THE PLACING OF DISABLED SOLDIE: 


The securing of positions for crippled soldiers is only beginning ‘ 
be systematized in Italy. The law of March 25, 1917, creating t! 
National Commission for the Protection and Assistance of Men [D-- 
abled in the War, intrusts the finding of employment to the loci! 
committees of this commission. The early reports of the committecs 
of assistance always mentioned placement as one of the functions of 


the committee but there were no actual arrangements for carrying |! 
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out. When the schools of reeducation were first established the only 
trades taught were the simple ones of tailor, shoemaker, ete., which 
a peasant could carry on in his own home. Men were sent back to 
their home villages, sometimes supplied with tools by the commit- 
tees, and expected to set up in business for themselves. With the 
duration of the War there has been more discussion of this subject 
and it is realized that the ‘problem of maintaining the stability of 
industry is a very serious one, which the schools of reeducation should 
study scientifically. 

There is no set rule, as there is in Germany, that a man should be 
reeducated to his old trade or an allied one. If this were actually 
carried out in Italy almost all the cripples: would be educated as 
farmers. The statement made in the law creating the national com- 
mission, a statement expressive of theory rather than practice, is: 
‘‘Men should be educated preferably to their old occupation, agricul- 
tural or industrial, or to a new one suited to their tastes and to their 
social and economic condition and to the labor conditions of the 
locality where they reside.” 

Italian critics of the work have pointed out that this ideal has so 
far not been carried out and that schools have taught the two or three 
trades easiest to install without regard to the demand for them or 
their suitability to the cripples’ tastes. 

The national federation of the local committees of assistance had 
almost from the first an employment office whose function was to 
assist the committees in placing their discharged pupils. This office 
made inquiry among large firms in the country as to their willingness 
and ability to employ cripples and was able to publish in its monthly 
bulletin the names of several with thé positions which they can offer. 
The employment office of the national federation keeps up a con- 
tinual campaign of publicity to interest public officers and private 
employers in the subject of employment of disabled soldiers. 

In addition to this almost all the local committees have developed 
employment bureaus. Those at Florence and Turin are particularly 
active. The employment committee at Florence, composed of physi- 
cians and employment experts, interviews all men before they leave 
the hospital and makes out a card containing the necessary social 
information, after which it makes an effort to get them really appro- 
priate work. The Turin school has within its building an employ- 
ment office for crippled soldiers and also uses a carefully worked out 
blank in taking applications. 

There have also been organized in many of the Italian Provinces 
volunteer committees for industrial mobilization (Comitati di mobili- 
tazione industriale) under a central national committee. This com- 
mittee makes it its particular business to look up the firms which 
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will employ cripples and publishes the results. The local committe. 
for Lombardy publishes a tabularized statement every month in t 
monthly bulletin of the federation and the national committee a 
has a report. 

The agency to which all others look for help in the matter of p!: 
ment is, of course, the State. State aid in this respect has 
regulated by the law of March 25, 1917. The respective provi 
of the law have for substance the following principles: Retenti 
the army, reinstatement and admission into public offices and w 
preference in competitions for civil-service positions, reemploy: 
with private concerns. 

According to the above law, soldiers, who in accordance with ¢ 
regulations in force have been disabled, may, when their disablem: 
allows, remain in the army if the military authorities conse 
The law makes a distinction between soldiers who, in spite of t! 
disablement, are able to continue in active service and those who : 
able to undertake only sedentary work. The former may, alm 
without exclusion as to rank and in an unlimited number, after | 
suspension or repeal of every provision for pensioning or permanci 
discharge, be taken back into the army, passing, however, into t 
reserves. For both these categories, however, their respective rig 
to advancement hold good, and both, during the whole of the peri 
they are serving, will have the right to receive, over and above t! 
privileged pension, the salary due to members of the army of equa 
rank of the same corps in permanent active service. Both of then 
in addition, although being able to remain in the service right up 
the age limit generally prescribed, may at any time ask to be pe! 
sioned, and they will in any case have the right to add the privileg 
pension already obtained to the pension due them for the period of 
service subsequently given. Special detailed rules, of course, regu 
late the manner of establishing the physical fitness of the applica 
as well as the terms of the request to bo reinstated into the army. 

Italy had, perhaps, more diffgulty than other countries in co 
bating the usual conviction of the war cripple that he was enti 
to a Government position. She was situated something like 
United States, having had a popular war at about the same ti 
(1861), after which the principle of liberal treatment and Governme 
jobs for pensioners became well established. Many of the heroes 
the War of the Risorgimento ‘(recovery of Italian independen 
were supplied with sinecure posts which they were unfitted to {i! 
and the general presupposition at the beginning of the present VW: 
was that all veterans must be treated in the same way. The Govern 
ment, however, made it plain at the beginning of the present wai 
that such a policy would not be adopted, and discouraged all disabled 
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soldiers who did not possess proper qualifications from applying for 
civil-service positions. 

The law of March 25, 1917, provided, however, that disabled sol- 
diers shall be reinstated in positions in public and Government offi 
held by them at the time of their being called up for this war, 
vided they have reacquired the capacity to perform useful servi 


he appointment of disabled soldiers formerly not in the Govern- 


nent service to situations without competitive examination has been 
: ] — s¢+7 +3 1a * . ; LA Prwy Ir Teteakh A} a 
limited to fixed situations of a lower category. in reguiations pub- 


lished in August, 1917, In pursuance Ol the above law, there were 


inserted tables giving, for the various ministries, the different 


4 ] 7 = 4 4s ’ +s . 
f employment and the number of situations in each grade to whi 


; hlad lara far In’ not 1 + | 1 oo) rons —_ conin® | 
isapdied soldiers formerly hot 1M the uovernDmMmMent service Micht Have 
_— . ae “el Ny re y . 
access. ine procedure for the admission 1s very simple. Phi ap pil- 
we SE ae a sent their petition to the national commis 
canis Slmpliy have to present their petition to the national CcOommis- 


sion, furnishing such documents as prove that they possess the « 
fications prescribed for each of the situations in the respective adminis- 
trations; the latter then chooses from the various applicants those 
whom it considers most adapted by their qualifications for vacancies. 

Another privilege granted by the law is that on the basis of which 
being a disabled soldier constitutes a right to precedence, in the case 
of equality of qualifications, in the competition for admission to 
public employments. And as a last privilege single administrative 
departments have been authorized to establish rules and regulations 
for the admission, by competition, of disabled men to employments 
not included in the tables of which mention is made above, provided 
they are not of the higher grade or connected with accounting 
departments, on special conditions, not excluding the eventual 
reservation of a part of these situations exclusively to disabled men. 

Privileges of a general character, in connection with the read- 
mission and admission into public offices and works, have also been 
granted both by law and by rules and regulations. Among these 
the following are worthy of mention: The authority granted to the 
public administrative departments to deviate, when it is considered 
opportune in the interest of the disabled men, from the age limits 
established by their respective regulations for the admission to com- 
petitive examinations; the right to add the privileged pension to their 
salary during service and to the civil pension when pensioned off; 
and the possibility of obtaining bonds for those employees for whom 
they might be required, by allotments from the war pension or from 
corresponding temporary allowances, in such measure, however, as 
not to exceed one-third of the sum annually paid under this heading. 

With regard to the treatment to be received by disabled soldiers 
in connection with their reinstatement or admission into employment 
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with industrial concerns and commercial offices, the legislator was 
confronted with much greater difficulties, as it was a question of 
invading private territory. As is known, this question had been 
discussed at length at the interallied congress at Paris, which decided 
that it should be left to the legislators in the various countries to 
determine whether private firms could be forced to employ disab!ec 
soldiers, limiting itself to expressing the wish that a moral obligatio: 
might be felt on the part of private firms to employ disabled men in : 
number proportionate to the importance of the respective firms. 
The question was solved in different ways in the different countries. 
In some, as in France, it was established that industrial and com- 
mercial firms should not be able to obtain a concession, monopoly, 
or subsidy from the State, or from public institutions unless they 
reserved a certain number of situations for disabled men. This 
necessitates complex regulations, with detailed instructions and tables 
to establish according to the capacity, infirmity, dependents, etc., 
the right to the different situations. 

In view of these complications and difficulties the Italian legis- 
lature did not think fit to study the problem specially, and considered 
it sufficient to extend to the disabled men the regulations which by a 
decree of May, 1916, had been adopted in favor of the employees 
of private firms called to the colors. These regulations provide that 
in firms who usually keep more than two employees, the contract of 
employment of those employees who have been in the service of the 
firm for at least one year and who are called to the colors remains 
in force although suspended until the end of their military service. 
The disabled men, who find themselves in this position, therefore 
have the right to readmission to the employment occupied previous 
to being called to the colors. They must, however, furnish proof of 
the reacquired physical ability necessary to carry out the duties 
entailed and must forward their request to the firm within one year 
from the cessation of the war. The same privilege of reinstatement 
is granted by the law to disabled men who have been discharged by 
their employer previous to being called to the colors, provided that 
they are able to prove that the discharge was determined by the 
express desire to evade the obligations of the law. It should also b 
mentioned that the obligation, in the case of transfer of the firm, is 1 
be assumed by the purchaser or licensee of the firm. Employers 
who do not employ more than three persons are not affected by the 
above obligation, provided they themselves have been called up for 
military service. 

In connection with the employment of disabled soldiers by private 
firms it should also be noted that the law of March 25, 1917, provided 
that insurance institutes underwriting accident insurance of indus- 
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trial establishments must also insure disabled soldiers employed in 
such establishments and may not make a surcharge on the pre rium 
for their insurance unless the number of disabled soldiers employed 
in the establishment is in excess of 10 per cent of the total number 
of employees or workmen. ‘The rules and limitations for the appli- 
cations of an increase of the premium are to be determined by a decree 
to be issued by the Ministry of Industry, Commerce and Labor, in 
respeet to all insurance institutes with the exception of the National 
Insurance Institute for Workmen’s Accident Insurance (Cassa 
Nazionale d Assicurazione per gli Infortuni degli Operai sul Lavoro). 
This latter institution in valuing the risk must keep within the limits 
| observe the rules stated in articles 13 of their own rules concerning 
premiums and indemnities as approved by Royal Decree No. 612 
of April 15, 1915. 
Finally, it should also be mentioned that the law of March 25, 1917, 
ides that disabled soldiers who have been pensioned are entitled 
to receive from all financial institutions special facilities for rates of 
interest and of refund in obtaifiing loans for the acquisition of farming 
or grazing land, of country property, or for the acquisition or building 
of a settlement or workmen’s dwelling, giving as guaranty for the 
payment of the interest or of the refund the pension received by them. 





VHAT BECOMES OF THE MAN DISABLED IN INDUSTRY IN DENMARK. 


The Danish Industrial Accident Insurance Board (Arbejder- 
forsikrings-Raad) has made a special study for the Fourth Scandina- 
vian Industrial Accident Insurance Conference (Nordisk Arbejder- 
jorsikringsm@de) of what becomes of persons industrially disabled 
in Denmark." 

Two earlier and similar studies in Denmark may be mentioned; 
one, by Bureau Chief Cordt Trap, a member of the industria! accident 
insurance board, based on material furnished by certain empioyers 
and printed in the proceedings of the First Scandinavian Industria! 
Accident Insurance Conference, 1907, p. 123, and in the National- 
dxonomisk Tidsskrift, 1907, p. 626; the other by Division Chief 
Birkmose of the board, one part based on material from employers 
in the metal industry, the other part on experience among brick 
snd stone masons. These latter studies are published only in tlie 
Danish Parliamentary proceedings (Rigsdagstidende, Tilleg A, ord. 
Saml., 1914-15, Sp. 3311 ff). 


‘ Danske ulykkesinvalider; undersggelse om hvordan det gkonomisk er gaaet for personer, der 1005- 
1914 af Arbejderforsikrings-Raadet har faaet tilkendt erstatning for mindst 50 p. ct. invaliditet, * * * 
ved’ l. Zeuthen, (Les invalides des accidents du travail en Danemark), Copenhagen, 1918. 16) pp. 
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The data for the present study have been taken from tl] 
pensation statistics of the system of workmen’s imsurance. 
system included until 1908 only industrial workers, but | 

2 


in May, 1908, agricultural laborers were added. Payment 


a) 


i 


pensation for permanent injuries is by lump sum usually 
year after the injury occurs. 

The investigation here noted includes 464 injury cases 
total of 631 compensated during the period 1905-1914 
earning capacity of 50 per cent and over. ‘The material 
study was secured from each handicapped man by correspo 


through employers, municipa! authorities, and doctors. 
OCCUPATION OF INJURED PERSONS. 


Of the 464 injury cases studied approximately one-fourth 
ployed in a different trade from that before the injury; tha 
per cent entering a trade requiring considerable mental skill an 
cent entering office or similar work, or serving as Messengers, 
men, etc., work requiring neither special physical nor mental 
About one-fourth of the injured persons have their own ha 
shops or agricultural holdings. The present occupations of the 
persons classified according to the nature of the injury are con 
in the following table. 


NUMBER AND PER CENT OF SPECIFIED INJURY CASES ACCORDING TO PI 
OCCUPATION OF INJURED PERSONS. 











| | 
Number. P 
Thea ee lel a? 
Present occupation. | Hand | Foot | Hand Foot 
} and and | Other.| Total.| and and | Ot! 
| arm. leg. | arm. leg. 
ee eas es 
Same with same employer........... 49 | e 12 66 18. 6 5.5 
Same occupation. ............5-.s...- 23 9 16 48 8.8 10.0 
Other than occupation before injury. .| 41 27 10 78 ). 6 30.0 
Messenger, watchman, ete..........--| 18 | 1 3 22 6.8 1.1 
I cod. bs ceskbeedh degen 11 | 4/. = 15 4.2 4.5 |. 
Own handicraft shop................- 8 | § | 6 | 19 3.0 5.5 
a. SSS) eee eee 28 | 9 | 16 | 53 | 10.7 10.0 14 
Own agricultural plot ................ 35 | 6 | i6 | 51} 13.3 6.7 
PE «i 54d05 «acddoheserccans Ee Eee 10 3.8 ; 
Minor or unimportant werk.........-. ] 2 9 16 | 45 7.6 16.0 l 
Without employment................ 20 15 22 57 7.6 16.7 I 
A AEE SOE See Spee 263 90 lil 464; 100.0; 100.0 10 





NATURE OF INJURY AND LOSS OF EARNING CAPACITY. 


Hand and arm cases have fared better under the provisions 
law than foot and leg cases, as appears from the table following. 
66.3 per cent of the hand and arm cases as against only 14. 
cent of the foot and leg cases have been compensated for lo 
earning capacity of 70 per cent and over. 
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NUMBER AND PER CENT OF CASES CLASSIFIED BY LOSS OF EARNING CAPACITY. 


i} 
it 


| Number. Pe 
] 
ida we 
Per cent of loss of earning capacity. r=; 
. a fiand t ad 
| j 2 T } ] 
arin. le arm kc 
a a 23 ) 
lg RRR Spe Fee ete oe Rees 19 1.0 
NE Ry ee ey ee oN 0 | 
EE ge eee en fee ae | ) ll 
Mich Anwekths desea aheseustdadhaakouaws ] 
Lt al EEE pS aoe ea ane . 
: he ke eet 
LAL. ccc wwcccnccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccces | 50 





While it is shown by the study that compensation has been n , 
under the law for a relatively greater de isa.bi 
cases than in foot and leg cases yet from the point of vie 







7 iod of disability before taking up work, of earning capacity upon 
. r nployment, and of probability of needing public assistance, t Q 
who had lost a leg or a foot fared worse. This would seem to suggest 
that as a matter of fact the loss of a leg or a foot is a greater handicap 
to successful reemployment than the loss of a hand or an arm. The 
author of the study further states that the greater handicap of leg 


and foot over hand and arm cases is only partly explained by differ- 
ence of age or other similar reason. It may be noted, too, that it is 
roposed to amend the law so as to allow greater compensation in 
he future for foot and leg cases. 

No essential difference in resulting handicap seems to arise in case 
of the loss of the right or the left hand. Such difference as does at 
first arise is nullified with the lapse of time. 


r 
, 
i 
¢ 
l 


EFFECT OF INJURY UPON WAGES. 


The table below includes only persons employed for wages in more 
mportant occupations. It is confined to males occupied in manu- 
turing and agriculture who were between the ages of 20 and 50 
ars at the time of the accident and who suffered the loss of or injurie 


}an arm or a leg. 


) 


Ww 


f 
) 
t 


yy 


NUMBER AND PER CENT OF INJURED PERSONS RECEIVING EACH CLASSIFIED 
AMOUNT OF ANNUAL EARNINGS. 





Classified annual earnings. 





Hand I Hand Foot 
l To ] and and | 

ai 1 arm leg. 
wns ($107.20) and under ....................00-- RRS 2 | Phivcsats 11.8 2.5 
800 crowns ($107.47 to $214.40)..............00+-- 13 7 2 | 20.6; 41.1 25.0 
to 1,200 crowns ($214.67 to $321.60). ...........----- 23 | 4 27; 36.6) 2.5] 33.8 
| to 1,600 crowns ($321.87 to $428.80).............-.- 15 2 17}. 23.8] 11.8] 21.2 
1 crowns ($429.07) and over .......-..e--eeeeeeeeee- 12 2 | 14 19.0 11.8 17.5 
0.0 


DE steschsccocscsccccccccnccccccedeeseces abaedl 63 | 17 | 80} 100.0 | 100.0 | 
i | 
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As is evident in the table, wages vary considerably. Of the tot] 
of 80 cases involved, 22 are earning 800 crowns ($214.40) or le: 
year; 27 from 800 to 1,200 crowns ($214.40 to $321.60), and 31 
1,200 crowns ($321.60). In hand-and-arm cases only 20.6 per | 
are earning 800 crowns ($214.40) or less per year, while in foot 
leg cases the proportion is 52.9 per cent. Average wages are 
less in foot-and-leg cases than in hand-and-arm cases. 

AVERAGE WAGES BY INDUSTRY GROUP AND NATURE OF INJURY 


Loss of arm | Other injury to _— 





or hand. arm or hand. | 
} 
: a’ 
Crowns. | Ore ns. | Crow 
Metal and woodworking industries...................... 1, 550 ($415. 40) | 1,470 ($393.96) | 95 
Other manufacturing industries... .................0--- 1, 140 ($305.52) | 1, 200 ($321.60) | 1,1 
EE ee pe ee rere ae Meee 725 ($195. 30) | 900 ($241.20) 63 


| 
| 





To compare these earnings, which are compiled for the year 
with the earnings of persons not handicapped by injury the folliwy- 
ing facts are cited: 

According to the r@ports ef employers who are members o! 
Copenhagen Manufacturers’ Association the average annual 
ings of blacksmiths and machinists in Copenhagen are 2,435 crowns 
($652.58); and of those outside the city 1,958 crowns ($424.74 
laborers in the city 1,634 crowns ($437.91) and in outside districts 
1,459 crowns ($391.01); for workmen in factories 1,557 crowns 
($417.28) in the districts outside the city; and for operatives in 
textile industry in the city 1,442 crowns ($386.46). 

The wages of adult male agricultural laborers employed by the 
month in 1915 averaged 795 crowns ($213.06) for the year, and of 
those employed by the day, 830 crowns ($222.44), 


PERIOD OF DISABILITY. 


In 244 injury cases information is available to show the perio 

disability. This material is contained in the following table: 
NUMBER AND PER CENT OF INJURY CASES CLASSIFIED BY PERIOD OF D1 
ABILITY (PERIOD BEFORE-RETURNING TO WORK). 












































Number. Per cent. 
} j 
Period of disability. Hand | Foot | Hand | Foot | 
and and | Other.| Total. and and | Other 
arm. leg. | arm. leg. 
——— “a 
ie CII i. on wcicnccsduwns cones 26 1 | 6 33 18.2 2.1 10.9 
4and under 6 months.............-.- 20 1 | 3 24 14.1 2.1 5.5 
6 and under 12 months............... 46 a 8 63 32.4 19.2 14.5 
12 and under 18 monthg.........-.--- 23 10 11 44 16.2 21.3 20.0 
18 and under 24 months.............- 13 i) 8 30 9.1 19.1 14.5 
96 months ANG OVEE.. 2. cccccsscscccc 14 17 | 19 50 9.9 36.2 34.6 
PM isiictd a dilinttectne gee newes 142 | 47| 55 | 244 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
] 
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UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Only very limited data have been secured to show the amount of 
unemployment suffered by the handicapped after taking up empioy- 
ment. Of 163 injured persons 55 replied ‘‘Yes” to the inquiry as to 
whether as a result of their injury they were more subject to unem- 
ployment than their able-bodied fellow workers; 32 replied ‘‘No,” 

hile 76 did not venture any explanation. The amount of unem- 
»ioyment during the year suffered by the 55 answering in the affirma- 
tive was as follows: 


SS | so db accbhsadcipacraciccdsornses l 
OU a, on op alve Metab eUe ads win dbe pasedebeee 3 
I OR ee ADE) Lo oe el, sew ne aecuddesecdas 13 
NS LEE ERLE OPE EE ET OE Pe eae EE 4) 
EE EI I LEE ET I OE Le EE Te Oe 7 
Not reported rar a aN ae ep cc Sa chris ah ed nd Sl is Goin al te 22 

a a oe is Salk wid 55D 


USE MADE OF COMPENSATION PAYMENTS. 


The compensation received by the injured persons has been 
variously applied. Over three-fifths (64 per cent) of the 412 recip- 

its for whom data are reported have placed it in permanent invest- 
ments, some of which however have been lost. Thus, about one-fifth 
of the recipients have deposited all or some considerable part of the 
lump sums received in banks, and another fifth has applied the money 
wholly or partly to the purchase or improvement of small agricul- 
tural holdings or other properties; about one-seventh have invested 
their funds in annuities, mortgages, or other credit obligations, while 
the remainder have variously invested their funds. 

Of the approximate two-fifths (86 per cent) who spent their funds 
for temporary objects, the largest proportion, or one-fourth, applied 
the money to pay such expenses as debts contracted after and as a 
result of the accident, while others applied them for the purchase of 
furniture, payment of former debts, for educational purposes, medical 
fees, or for artificial limbs. Only 18, or one-twenty-fifth of the total, 
may be said to have squandered the compensation received. 

[In 390 instances it is known whether or not the victims of accident 
curing the period 1904 to 1914 still own any property. Thus 273, 

73 per cent, either have part of their compensation left or own 
property secured through the aid of the compensation paid, and 107, 

27 per cent, do not. The situation in this respect is more favorable 
for those who have taken up agricultural pursuits. Naturally, too, 
those who have suffered the greatest loss of earning capacity are less 
iavorably situated in this respect. 
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METHOD OF COMPENSATION. 






About four-fifths of the informants expressed their prefer 
for the lump-sum method of compensation as against the a: 
method. Those who preferred the annuity were those who had 
with failure in their modest business adventures. 


RELIEF BENEFITS. 


Of 565 cases reported, relief benefits from either public or n 
aid funds were paid to 92, or 25 per cent, of the victims of indu 
accidents, 10 per cent receiving poor relief, the others receivins 
age pensions, unemployment benefits, etc., provided under ce: 
laws and regulations and not accountable as poor relief. Furth 
is shown that at least one-half of those who received poor relief 
alcoholics, or had dissipated their compensation. 








PRICES AND COST OF LIVING. 



















RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD AND COAL IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Retail prices of food as reported to the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
r August, 1918, show, for the United States, for all articles combine 
n increase of 2 per cent as compared with July, 1918. The prices of 
ight articles decreased. Fresh beef declined in price during tl 
onth. Chuck roast and plate boiling _ ef decreased 3 per cent each, 
» roast and round steak decreased 2 b per cent each, and sirloin 
reased 1 per cent. Slight decreases are also shown in ham, lamb, 
nd navy beans. Pork chops and eggs show the greatest increases. 
read, potatoes, and coffee did not change in price in the month. 

The increase in the price of all articles of food combined in August, 
1918, as compared with August, 1917, was 15 per cent. In this period 
hens show the greatest increase, or 38 per cent. Chuck roast in- 
reased 30 per cent; round steak 29 per cent; rib roast 28 per cent; 
sirloin steak, plate boiling beef, gnd bacon, 26 per cent each. Rice 
was 26 per cent higher than a year ago. Beans, flour, sugar, bread, 
nd coffee were cheaper than in August, 1917. 


AVERAGE MONEY RETAIL PRICE AND PER CENT OF INCREASE OR DECREASE 
AUG. 15, 1918, COMPARED WITH AUG. 15, 1917, AND JULY 15, 1918, 












































| 
| Per } 
| crease r 
| der 
Average money price, A ugi st 15, 1918, 
Article. Unit. | u red 
'] ' vi 
|——- ~ mail Se _ 
| Ang. 15, | July 15, | Aug. 15, |Aug. 15,|July 15, 
|} 1917. | 1918. | 1918 1917. 1918. 
cael —| | ctiaoaing 
a a Pound.... $0. 329 $0. 421 $0. 415 26 1 
‘steak 5 ei bas koss ba an ee ee a “yt i 308 | 403 96 1 29 2 
Oe a 1_..do. 255 | 3323 326 | 2 
GLEE L SEESEE SS ARE DOTS a “wee 217 | 291 283 +30 3 
- le RS SE PR Ie a eee 172 | 224 .217| +26 3 
SS ee ee a 344 | . 379 . 422 | 4 1] 
iene sss cvechivunsthhintlandebeags 2 5 ne mite 430 | 23 540 | +2 3 
RS Eee oe eee ae Se ae 395 | . 487 485 | +¢ 
| Er ee SE A Joo MD. occa 277 | 325 331} +19 2 
Dtitids ais cn ces bektepeutemendadebudd ieee 297 | . 373 369 +-24 l 
SNES 6.20 san susdastdead saumeuepbaae tiene =e . 279 . 380 386 +-33 | 2 
NOL... wccccsaccssbangdbmases ened lop Msc sued . 271 | 296 302 +1 2 
RI TE Roo MSS | Dozen..... . 460 | 491 536 117 
RT SS Sa Se ound. | 476 | . 526 . 539 +1 
| TI ae DE ope at eee Be, PE Tye | e . 328 . 835 | . 346 
J udviduithtabhainammearl Quart..... -114 . 132 136 +19 
| EE ee yyy. ae em, Pa Pound ?... - 102 | . 099 099 | — 3 2 
| ee ry me Se ere ee a 7 “ -075 | . 067 | 06s! —9Q ] 
Ens. nncJsaediuuniedbendsaesaaee 7 We . 066 | 067 . 068 +3 i 
dns oc convaseseseobmaeteuanonate’ SW aphee - 106 | . 129 . 134 | 4+-26 + 4 
CO pee oe ec "de a . 036 | 039 039 | + 8 3 
Did ccacneceeéenevwedledaseauaname 2S Sa . 046 | 053 . 055 | 4-20 4+- 4 
PRAIRIRRRE EES Ba EP RP  <aiey . 192 | 173 mi —t =i 
DES OOS 6 S606 6 00060000660 66808 6086O6604 as) - 16; | . 167 ery | + 6 j + 2 
aisins, Ss cduinsdedeodeeunubemnintn Rates 148 | 151 153) +3) + 1 
DT UEté divanehekwoawessusve eee ebaenas oe - 099 | 092 .093 | — 6 + } 
EN cs ccccnenksusedallouiennes do......}  -305 | 301 ‘31; —1/] @ 
Ds dceebectace coccessuesnnasaennuses tn en aee - 602 | 653 . 658 | +9 + 1 
— = —— —— ee See 
os 6 ccnccvecdssesaeetbbehsentebhelececesecce iicabeaaume |J--e-eee- |} +15 + 2 
Te" a u = ee i | | 
1 Decrease of less than five-tenths per cent. 2 No change in price, § Baked weight. 
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For the five-year period, August 15, 1913, to August 15, 1918, oJ] 
food combined showed an increase in price of 70 per cent. All the 
17 articles for which prices have been obtained for five years shoy 
increases of 52 per cent and over. Four articles increased over 1| 
per cent, as follows: Corn meal, 127 per cent; lard and flour, 10) 
per cent each; and potatoes, 105 per cent. 

The prices for bread given in this report are for a pound of bak. 
bread instead of a loaf of 16 ounces, scaling weight. For all loay, 
weighing other than 1 pound baked the price per pound has bee: 
computed. No figures were obtainable for baked weights previo 
to 1918, hence figures for those years have been converted to an | 
ounce scaling weight from those previously published for a 16-oun 
scaling weight, as 18 ounces is now the average scaling weight for 
baked loaf weighing a pound. ‘This gives prices comparable wit 
those for 1918 on a pound loaf, baked weight. 


AVERAGE MONEY RETAIL PRICES AND PER CENT OF INCREASE OR DECREAS 
AUG. 15 OF EACH SPECIFIED YEAR COMPARED WITH AUG. 15, 1913. 





















































| Per cent of increase (+) 
Pe a Oe OE crease (—) August 15 of 
Average money price Aug. 15— specified year compared 
Article. Unit. | Aug. 15, 1913. 
| 1913 | 1914 1915 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1914 1915 | 1916 | 1917 
| | 
| i | | 

Sirloin steak. .... Pound. .'$0. 265 |$0.278 |$0.265 $0.284 $0.329 |$0.415 | + 5 Q) | + 7/4 24 
Round steak..... cocGOcese] .aee | «a0e | .208) .257 308 | -396 | + 8| + 2] +10 |+ 32 
Rib roast......... .--do....| .201] .214] .204/ .218] .255| .326/+ 6] +1] + 8 /+ 27 
Chuck roast......|...do....|....... a0] .087 1 .177) .2871 .268}...... Shee Satie lee i 
Plate beef........ plinedaleemiean 131 | .1233| .129 | .172] .217 j...... een LD a 
Pork chops....... ~~ ee . 250 . 216 243 | 344) .422} +15/ — 1) 411 /+ 58| 4 
OE cccctovesie ..-G0...-} .281] .287] .270} .293] .430] .540/ +2] —4] 4+ 4/4 53] 4 
Seegeese ---40...-| .285] .291| .262| .326] .395| .485/ + 2] — 8| +14 [+ 39 | 
he ee eee -156 | .140/ .210 . 277 .331 | — 3 | —13 |} +30 |+ 72 
Ts hienacene loc weh oh | ane) aus . 231 .297 | .369; + 9] + 8 |] +22 |+ 57 
RD ane ...d0....] .215} .222] .205] .238| .279] .386/ +3] —5| +11 |+ 36] + 
Balmon, CAMNC . .1....00.. <chesecs-clecccces >» 20 t:2* 9 | ee oe ee ee a. 
Ps é.degitiaecdeda Dozen...| .330| .334 . 304 . 364 .460| .536/+1|— 8 10 |+ 39 4 
SN eee Pound..} .355 | .362| .335 |) .366| .476|) .539| + 2|/—6/ + 3 j}+ 34 | + 
RS NT eS) Ear 227} .245| .328]| .346 |...... S seidans lessees PREP |--- 
ge aaa Quart.../ .088 | .089| .088| .090) .114] .136/ +1] @) | + 2/4 30] 
PNT. J scwoccccse Pound?.| .056 | .063| .071| .072| .102/| .099 | +13 +27 | +29 |+ 82 | 
SR GeE & ---do....| .033 | .035| .040| .044/ .075| .068| + 6 | +21 | +33 [+127 | 
Corn meal....... ---do....| .030] .032} .033| .033 | .066 | .068 | + 7 | +10 | +10 |+120 | +1: 
eae eps <te hditin p00 ofen sates 091} .091; .106| .134]...... ee eae Saleh « « 7 
Potatoes......... ---do...-| .019} .019] .014 | .025 | .036 | .039] (1) | —26 |*+32 |+ 89 | +105 
, "oe? wnehOn 2s olecccescleccsepe Ul] 504 .066 | .065 }......}...... eee Cisne |---- 
ee, Ae ES Fore * pie $e ses. § re ‘eenieteet ees Ctiaxe = 
i re pu dDeecclegecccclobccsee -135 | .134; .162| .171|...... Lavina leaeeen ae a 
Raisins, seeded ..}...d0... .|...----)-0..--- olgp |} .kae) 2148) .158 |...... els leadala iis a i 
i eee ---do....| .056 | .078 | .067; .685; .099/ .093 | +39 | +20 +52 |+ 77 | + 
Se anandaneoan vad “SOUS AGREE, Ff Dena .299! .299] .305] .301|...... cae wre Lieiee | 
- eee ee eee eee -546 | .546) .602/ .658 |...... care ere Oe aia - 

EES SSS SO SSS SSS SS OE 
All articles com- | | | 

ES ee bsapense loncwecclocccevclecccsee AE aa WS pete + 6 | — 1)| +13 |+ 47) + 
| | | | | Re ating Semc wi 
41 No change in price, ? Baked weight, 
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RELATIVE RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD ON JULY 15 AND AUG. 15, 1918, AND ON AUG. 15, 
1913, 1914, 1915, 1916, AND 1917. 


(The relative price shows the per cent that the average price on the 15th of each month was of the aver- 
‘ age price for the year 1913.]} 





























1918 | Aug. 15— 
Article. Unit. ) — . — 

July 15.| Aug. 15.| 1913 | 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 

| | 
by ees apy pat {oo : 
Siiete EE 6h edctcndneneseuqcedsencees | Pound.... 166 163 | 104} 110} 104) 112 130 
cen GE acbcenbccciscccccescccensescees |--.d0...... 181 178} 104] 113] 107) 115 138 
Bib 10Gb cavenevdecpecesececsesoccccesesse |.-.0...... 168 165 | 102{ 108| 104] 111 129 
Pork CODE .cccacccccccesescccsccccccsceeccs a Se 180 201} 104]; 119] 103] 116 164 
Pies io! +08 aah Ar ee ine MD ens Kus 194 200 | 105| 107{| 100}| 108 160 
ees oe castes ce ennscchepageeleedlls ss aint 181 180| 106] 108] 98) 121 147 
BS OS 1 ST a a ae ee 206 | 209 | 102 99 89 | 133 176 
DS..cadduneheominestocepeccocnencceepesccless BD. <o60s 178 | 181} 101 | 104 97 | 112 131 
i LL TR OE | Dozen..... 142 155| 96| 96 88 | 105 134 
1 OS eR & ae ee ae Pound.... 137 141} 92] 94 88 | 95 124 
et osc cadamaben | Quart..... 149 153| 99! 100! 99/ 101| 128 
eed, sm ansbiavensteccncerdasanes | Pound!...) 174 174} 100] 112| 126] 128| 182 
ee Pd etihnencnashessennaes = ‘eee 203 | 206 | 100} 106) 124 134 22 
FT TMA. , cccnadeccedessccccccsececscnsece [o0s@O..2 005 223; 227/ 100} 105/ 108] 110; 219 
AMA divacrecesccossesaseasstins Oi. «cae 229} 229/ 109] 111] 82] 141| 206 
Et SRS Db An Fenn oe Ds < cece 167 | 169 102} 143] 123) 155 181 
AT) eet oc tktes nc kcosscevecnne | Se rane | 167 | 171 | 101 | 107 | 100! 113] 149 

| | 





1 Baked weight. 
AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD FOR 19 SELECTED 
CITIES FOR AUGUST 15, 1913, 1914, 1917, 1918, AND JULY 15, 1918. 


(The prices shown below are computed from reports sent monthly to the bureau by retail dealers. As 
some dealers occasionally fail to repert, the number of quotations variesfrom month to month.] 

















Atlanta, Ga. saltimore, Md. 
i Jnit. Aug. 15— | Aug. 15 | 
Article U ug | July | Aug. ug. 15— | Nie | Aon. 
—| 15, | 15, — 15, 15, 
1913 | 1914 | 1917 | canal oes | 1914 | 1917 | 1918. | 1918. 
| 
Sirloin steak........ Pound . ./$0. 250 |$0.276 |$0.311 |$0.398 |$0.396 |$0.243 's0. 270 $0.332 $0. 466 | $0.465 
Round steak........}..-do..... -215 | .234| .278| .366| .365| .230] .252/ .322/| .459| .457 
aa ..-do.....| .201 | .203| .229/ .300 313 | 193 | .204| .258] .368] .366 
Chuck roast........|..-d0.....]....... e171 | .196| .264] .259]....... -170| .230| .317] .313 
Plate beef.......... ae Ses ee -109 | .157| .209| .218]....... +145 | .163| .249] 242 
ailowasdcecle —f ae -235| .268| .334] .386 | .424] .193} .232] .352 | .420 | 460 
Bacon, sliced....... — = -320 | .336| .429] .550|) .578| .263] .244 | .422| .495| .513 
Ham, sliced........|..-d0..... .310| .330| .405! .482] .509| .345] .335] .428| .528| .543 
ERS a? * .161 | .170| .271| .336| .340| .150| .145]| .268] .320/ .324 
aps Se eam te AE ---do.....} .194 | .208]| .288} .400/ .371 | .183 | .210| .295]| .403 | 416 
MNOS Scikeliadns ato —y ae 202] .218| .232]| .362] .353| .212| .217| .205| .425| .427 
Salmon, canned ....]..-do....-|.......]....-.. na £208 1° 208 1)...... wcceeel 22571 .268 . 268 
2. ey ee Dozen...| .283} .309| .424/] .431| .498| .277| .286| .424| .456 499 
eccceecccccoce Pound..| .371| .377| .497| .574; .579| .367| .373| .496! .550| .563 
nih tins a Gedte i aes te a” ee * sd” SEDO Nicole selscwscc el -S0R | -3501 358 
IR... socesessocecss Quart...} .100] .100/ .133] .200/ .200| .088/ .087] .108| .130] .130 
ocecescceconas Pound!.| .060| .059! .102| .100/} .100} .054| .0571 .089| .097/| .097 
spabdidunentaeie .--Go.....| .0385 | .035 | .073 | .071 | .O71 | .032 | -036| .076| .068|  .069 
Mitieddes's ..-d0.....| .026} .029| .063] .057| .057| .025/ .025| .062/ .063] .065 
EST “oO PC Re sae 208} 980 T....... uiiesee -108 |. -121 . 130 
peddessccede .--do.....} .023 | .026] .043 | .044] .051| .017} .018 | .029| .040 042 
th Wattle scam Lied eeadisenceccdl Caen 0 «CGNs - GOB Livccecdsssesssy sO} SB 055 
Beans, navy........ et CR GP: SE ott E. AID Ua cencadiscenven -186 | .179 .178 
re | 2S hee Sai SE) GEE GED Unscccesinacmane 159 | .167 174 
Raisins, seeded... . . Si eee eee 150 | .156} .156|.......]....... 142 | 152 | .156 
py, ae Pies -059 | .080} .107| .093 | .004| .051 073 095 | .089 -090 
iiaeninlscees = a? Seas ee Fe TL | ee ee 74 | . 283 . 284 
TR stdssdescntonce’ ea RONEN Reet . lar cae | eee | s aienaie .624 | .675 | .685 
| 
































1 Baked weight. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD FOR 19 SELEC 
CITIES FOR AUGUST 15, 1913, 1914, 1917, 1918, AND JULY 15, 1918—Continued. 








Birmingham, Ala. Boston, Mass 





Article. Unit. Aug. 15— | Aug. 15— 
July 
’ 0 


5 ———$$____—_—_ ——_______—__—__ 




















1913 | 1914 | 1917 | 19% | 915-1 gyorg | 1914 | r917 | 191 
Sirloin steak........ | Pound. .'$0. 281 |$0.294 |$0.355 |$0.436 |$0.414 |$0.358 |$0.406 |$0.429 $0. 55: 
Round steak......../.--d0..... . 225 244) .325| .401 | -.387 oon | .8iT . 452 571 
Rib roast........... a ere -206 | .225| .263| .360 |) .335} .256/ .257]| .310 397 
Chuck reast ..cecece ae ee eee | .375| .220 . 305 | J Enda cecuk sat <a 335 
Piate BOGE. . ncccccce yf Ses ae | -F25 | .163 . gf 5. en Se Se 
Pork chops......... |. .do..... .200| .250| .345| .368/ .387} .242/ .252/ .351 497 
Bacon, sliced....... aor tae .350 | .350| .477] .549| .546 258 | .268 416 485 
Ham, sliced........ ae! whe 313 | .350| .418] .460| .474} .338/] .345| .424| .499 
RE ees Pe a ae . 165 160 285 316 324 . 157 159 . 279 28 
Lamb... ie PRS .233 | .244 325 400 393 . 230 252 .340 403 
Hens . : r ; 


Salmon, eanned....|..-do el hE IRE ae Re | ccceeel -960| .201 | 
MD 6 ade bb aichn abi dtnets | Dozen...| .283 -327 | .422) .444 
| Pound..| .3090| .388| .515 


° . | 

.100 | .133 | .160 |} 

} .056 | .106/ .102 | : 91 

ce oe SO ee |---do boges . 036 | 086} .075-| .072}| .071 -0838 | .040 | .083) .069 
| 


Mil ; "") Quart. | ae 


2. 
— 
~] 
Ps 
LY 
N 
th 
= 
w 
ae) 
ir) 
Ww 
> ho 
Q a 
a 
a 
g 
4 
re) 
- 





-, > eee. Gee C . 024 .029 . 063 .055 














| aR RPM er i nctcbsveusen pe Ce se te” | See | .110 
I a a | .023 .027 . 042 . 041 047 019 019 033 051 
Wea age ie "Se ee: So ee re wert eee ee | .052 
Jeans, NAVY........).. Mines Ri <tc che obind el .189; .179 | SE re 188 17 
SDs odcces sasanil gd lk aaa vom dee 7 te Se | ealete Sem 168 l 
Raisins, seeded ..... OS ET ER et cee) .MeL......1.... 146 
ES as . 057 -080 | .107 | .O091 | .090 ; -056 | .079 97 192 
i Ae — am SS SNe ef -cO0] 321 E SME Deneneetiotiecne 341 | 4 
WOR ctl cdiccuwinns ote ceetan< SE eS -729 | .765 | .796 |.......)...06.4) 632 642 
| | | 
Buffalo, N. Y. | Chicago, Il 
| 
eee * si OOS 


238 '$0. 252 ‘$0. 320 $0.415 $0.410 '€0.241 $0.277 $0.308 $0.3 





Sirloin steak........ — ee $0.2 77 
Round steak.......|..- ee .205 | .226) .300 391 386 212 244 . 273 
Rib roast........... er “ae | .170| .184| .248| .323)} .316| .202 227 251 
Chuck roast........ ‘SY SS ae ee ee . le 1 ; 182 213 285 
PAGO DEO... cabicnes Ds ohn ces 4 a eS a le . | ee Bee ee 213 
Pork chops.........]...do.....] .220} .248| .302| .414] .459] .209)| .239] .322) .355 
Bacon, sliced. ......|..-d0..... .245 | .236| .414| .486/ .517| .320| .333/ .429 47 
Ham, sliced. ....... |. --B@s.-06 .280} .290} .413| .481] .509| .322| .346| .407/| .491 
Ts a\getheescceaienhesé do.....| .145| .140| .262| .309| .314| .151| .151| .265 318 
iis 66s¢0 we alee I. “do ee 155 173 | .274| .346|] .339| .199 222} .288 | .357 
gt ae IEE J---do.....] .218| 1218] .289] .391] .401| .197| .208| .265 | .353 
Salmon, canned....|...d0.....]....-..|-...--- Pe SR ee ee oe 270 3 
i arint iam in ngiltaibil | Dozen...) .298 | .287| .487] .501| .540/} .273| .280| .428 457 
ee | Pound..} .329| .348| .463/ .510/ .514/] .327/| .332/] .448 480 
ERE See (he eRe Sayer CT a eee ae ee Le 
lc dstinmenctianntl | Quart...| .080} .080{; .110] .130| .140|..080| .100| .100  .12 
as Pound !, 056 050} .097 | .100 | .100 | .061 | 1060} .105 102 
| ee pciNeved .031 | .033 | .077| .062} .063} .029;} .033 | .072 I 
Corn meal.......... ...d0.....| .026| .026| .064|. .066 | .065 | .028| .028| .059 .068 
i «¢stniinagmasilel — ee Oe ae 06 i 49964. 2298 1....... roar 105 125 
Potatoes...... cee. pap Moane .020 |; .018 |; .032; .044) .037; .020| .O018 | .034 037 
UBMONS 2.6 ns ccepodin ee ae newose el “een | O80 Men Sddinsd We SE 037 04: 
Beans, navy........ eo MR GRR Fs SS hUlLEhUL ES ee SEE 192 | .17 
ER RRRGES ET SRE HIRE mxogee ci ey. J oe See Sones 165.) 13 
Raisins, seeded. .... a ee Sree Sere < [eS Be” | Sete BeeERT: 146 148 
TOUNE. .dnthinanabdisih a aah -055 | .079} .098 | .090| .091| .052| .@72| .094| 088 
fae ee a SS See TF —i * J 3 ae See . 292 284 
2 — ea . 571 581 











lb. .n0ctinttioeacdns ity “a TPES Pea .513 590 | 











1 Baked weight. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD FOR 19 SELECTED 
, CITIES FOR AUGUST 15, 1913, 1914, 1917, 1918, AND JULY 15, 1918—Continued. 














Cleveland, Ohio. Denver, Colo 


fs 
E 


| 
Article. Unit. Aug. 15— se | Aug. 15— 
| 








Aug. | July 


Ee 15 ee 1 





1913 | 1914 ina cm | Se | eee | rene | asa7 |“ 
— —_ ee Se SS 


7 | 

' 
2 Sirlain steak........ Pound . .|/$0. 254 '$0.273 |$0.308 $0.395 $0.388 |$0.243 '$0.250 '$0.315 \$0.411 | $ 
; Pl ‘ acs 99 P25 

















1 Round steak. .....-|---G0.....) .229| .239] .291 372 365 | .222| .235 296 395 
ns Rib roast...... eee--|---G0...-.- | .187 | .197 235 ll | .299 178 . 189 £09 | 16 l 
4 Chuck roast......-- ae eee -172 | .215} .283{ .278 — 211 |} .290 253 
Sea Sa Oe ee ee 1 | .107| .147]| .202 30 

enter GIR i We | .221} .256] .392]| .379 448} .200] .253 347 | .381 { 

yn sliced. ......- |...d0..... .303 | .306 .441 | .490 521 | .305| .305| .455 . 569 | 69 

Ham, sliced © 6e6e6ee-e Re .373 | . 365 441 | 488 | 510 308 | . 325 . 433 j 515 } 725 

PO RSS Se |...do.....1 .166} .160 .281 | .316| .329] .165 158 289 | .316 | 25 
Eee do....4 .196| .216 {| .285| .361| .363] .161 179 08 | .356 i7 

HENS. ..5.2--cvccee-|--< do.....) .215 | .226] .302 | .390| .404] .194 216 267 6 60 

f imon, canned. .. .|. — ee eee — te. ae eee . 264 | 280 288 
EN EERE OS ee eer .333 | .333 . 495 .495 | .5389 1 .300 307 450 | ] 148 

tats oie aban | Pound..| .357| .377| .478| .525| .538| .343 242 148 ) 5000 
Oicdiebecsebeene Res Se .313 | .324} .336 j.... ithaca’ so 6 8 

no nceeeseepences |} Quart...) .080! .080; .120 130; .130 O84 . 084 103 | .115 12 

° ee eee | Pound 1.; .056 | .056 .101 .100} .100} .05 054 101 12 i20 

ae Ao St 2s i .032; .036; .076{; .O71 | .070 | .025 045 065} .055 0 

r meal. a —e . 028 . 028 . 063 | 066} .066; .025 025 | .062} .059 00 

Rist. .cckbkaconatnes i, decane aeees “Woe | .103} .128] .132]... widens 112] .134 ‘2 
Potatoes...... IED RY “Ore | .021 | .020} .033 | .045| .041/} .018| .013 41 | 3 

ee RR a “es eee ee er |e Fe fae eee 044 49 049 

pO ee een eee ere ae. eS ce oo ee oe 202 157 i59 

PruneS.... ..-«.- ce Ve eee sal: nae eee 173 en eee 175 168 176 

Raisins, seeded.....|...do..... RS ES ope, ee - ML. nnccaleces i4 147 147 


Sugal.....+----++--- |...do.....] .056} .082] .100} .092/| .093 58 | .077 97 | .096 16 
eT eee ee do 280 |} .296| .294 AS TE 307 506 04 
Mi ditadeninsss Joowenee | .512] .632| .632]... 569 | . 608 610 


Detroit, Mich. Los Angeles, Cal 





Sirloin steak........]--- = $0. 210 |$0. 259 }$0. 316 $0 392 ($0. 390 '$0. 240 |$0. 237 $0. 268 |$0.329 | $0. 329 





id steak.......|---d0..... .210 | .226| .286| .367} .360] .210| .215 239 12 rT 
j Bad TOR 0+ ction i do. | 205; .200) .258) .312 .308 | .196 198 . 224 289 293 
fe sCKk FORM. . cece Re BE? eer | .166]) .202] .275 | .268 eee 159 177 37 24 
Be te beef..........|--- il en ili gaat Sees. 0s | S88 L.... | .131 143 197 194 
chops.......-- = . 215 234} .365} .375} .415 . 254 27 44 415 5 
Batt. oe-.--|-- O0..... |} .250; .260; .427; .502!] .522] .338 2 475 593 613 
um, § sliced.........|-- do.....| .280 | .300; .417 | -493 | .522| .367 74 458 568 | 73 
FY ee sendin Ss | .166} .157;} .275] .326) .332 | 179 | 173 273 ‘ 3 
a Ss = = | .173 .189 | .300 | .361] .360 . 188 | 193 274 l 399 
Deigtvtle<askagb-~ |-..d0.....) .218} .221 | .288| .385 |] .394| .268] .272 71 | .34 64 
mon, canned. ...|.--d0o..... Re jeee----} -258] .304] .313 |.... = 203 9 “9 
Lccudiiiens cod tase | Dozen ..| .300! .292| .463;) .505| .533| .390/| .400| .469 5,29 569 
Wistieas dan i. Pound..| .337/| .348| .455| .504 514] .395 343 487 0 
Sisiitiacontedon <M yh RRQ Staite SG Te ee Fg: ee 999 +9 53 
or ey ee | Quart...| .079| .080| .120| .130 | 1140] .100 100 110 l ‘0 
lcibide erccudeed | Pound!.!| .056/ .055| .090/ .095| .095| .060| .062/| .089 ' 3 
ratthidse eheqdsins |...do.....| .031} .033} .076| .072] .069 036 
es. 2c... |...do.....| .028| .032| .067| .073} .072 5 
SR: Ve i went Rn Peres HEE” 2 ee 9 a ES See 
| ae eee a iccscl’ <a One .035 | .043 .038 | .018 yi 8 
NODR siles av essscee .do b Sep eo .048 | .053 _ «| ae eto 029 
NS, MAVY........ desekess ; 190 | .154] .151 [....... tail 174 165 
| ER 163 168 


ss” Jae | ee pee 141 142 
.100} .093 |} .095 | 


4 
“a ™ eS — 7 i “2 ' 
a Let a eae ase -| . 164 | 176 | 
is : ° | , \ ! | 
ee [eS ae | .204| .302 . Oa eee { -306 502 


- DOR Bo MRcecdacecesdicee.s 4: S08) .500) .897 L....... | sedbisiel | .565 | .639 








1 Baked weight, 


~ cn 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD FOR 19 SELEC’ 
CITIES FOR AUGUST 15, 1913, 1914, 1917, 1918, AND JULY 15, 1918—Continued. 















































| Milwaukee, Wis. New Orleans, La. 
| ; 
Article. Unit. | Aug. 15— Aug. 15— 
| July | Aug | July 
‘oa TEs &. &> “eames pee eee OS 
| 1913 | 1914 | 1917 | $928: | 1918. | 913 | 1914 | 1917 | 1918. 
x —— ‘pee ee —— a a - 

' Sirloin steak........ Pound . ./$0. 226 |$0. 248 |$0.305 |$0.380 '$0.373 |$0.219 |$0.238 '$0. 277 |$0. 339 
Round steak........ _—~ ee | .212 . 228 . 285 .365 | .358 -189 | .199 -239 | - .313 
Oe ee ee ee aiiwse~ | ,188 . 194 . 242 . 305 . 291 . 194 -196 | .230] .303 
OS ee eee .170 . 221 . 281 >» ieee Ss i Fa | 
Plate beef. ......... — SPS eer - 126 - 156 - 215 + ° -er . Bi - | .193 
Pork chops,........ ---G0.....} .202 . 230 . 342 .354 . 387 238 | .270} .336| .387 
Bacon, sliced....... ie wre | .286 . 286 . 420 . 506 . 527 317 024i .458 . 542 
Ham, sliced. .......|.--d0..... | .200] .292] .398| .464] .482 313 |. .300} .391 | .450 
OO ee ase — See . 160 .277 321 331 . 154 -147 | .271 | .330 
TE SE ED += SEE . 205 . 210 . 305 -377 | .369 . 213 . 222 -279 | .368 
RRS FE do..... .198| .214| .259| .344} .359] .217| .213] .283| .375 
Salmon, canned. . ..|...do.....|.....:.]....... . 271 . 294 . ) aS? rote .300} .323 
ee ea | Dozen ..| .262] .270] .425{; .450] .474 .304]| .298] .413] .448 
a AGE FSS | Pound..| .322 -oa0 -454 |} .493 . 501 -340 | .356 . 467 513 
NE ee oe cubed aus Me Se ees ae .d2l -312 HORE Vexacaubens ties .312 . 325 
REE Se |} Quart...| .070 .070 | .090 . 100 -110 .093 | .097 - 116 | 142 
eee Sere noe | Pound!.| .056| .060] .114| .092] .092] .051] .048] .087] .095 
ge TEE ee ae ee 031 035 | .078| .065| .067] .037] .038/] .080| .073 
6 S| ee oe |: ee |} .033 . 036 . 074 .066 | .061 -028 | .028 .072 | .064 
RE ate RF RR NPE sss © CEE © EE AEE, ney nnchsvangss | .102} .119 
Potatoes........ ea | ee | .015| .019] .038| .041 | .035] .022 |} .025; .051 | .030 
ON i. .cvekels a “anes ee abciedhy vr oo | eee eee | .050| .043 
Beans, navy........ ee ee Eee Soe | .203/ .150] .140]....... svipgstbins |} .172]) .161 
PO. Sennckevees a a See Ss idlentond Ma | .158 - 153 . {ee DS asisa ieee | .169] .165 
Raisins, seeded.....|...do.....|....... Dw wiaceci ae ue, tae” 3 eee hate asta ra | 154] .154 
EEE Ne }...do.....| .055} .074] .099 091} .093 |} .053 .080 | .099; .090 
 . SP ae EE NE SEN: as 2 | , 281 .269 | .268 aes ied | . 266 | 251 
ee at Aitchineebenten ey CE ee TER | .615 


.594| .620] .636]....... | sane | .605 | 








| 
| 
| New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 














| | 

Sirloin steak........!... do.....'$0. 268 |$0. 292 |$0.351 |$0. 439 lgo. 448 '$0.323 |$0.331 |$0.387 $0.531 § $ 
Round 'steak........j...d0..... | aon . 284 391 | .463 -467 | .275 | .291 | .364 - 483 
ReaD TOMO. .... cddss. 1.3200. ces > caee . 235 . 286 -379 -316 | 225 237 | .286 - 391 
Se a ee - 182 - 226 .3ll i ¢ RARE -195 | .248 .350 
Plate beef.......-.. (Ce “Se ae . 160 - 206 . 288 5 {ee . 128 . 168 . 239 
Pork chops. ..:..... “wee | .222| .250] .348] .406] .423 | .224] .262] .361/] .419 
Bacon, sliced....... et as . 264 - 261 - 423 - 498 .519 | .282{ .284 - 417 . 527 
Ham, sliced ........ a “ae 2,217 | 9.224 | 2.283 | 2.346] 2.361 | .326] .332] .453] .533 | 
id Ebineeindiawee er “Gaep -162| .156| .275| .322] .325| .156} .151 | .283| .323 
a Seo ee eet -158| .186| .264] .332] .331 | .202] .215] .313| :391 
| SRE |...do.....| .220] .225] .288/ .410] .407] .231 | .240] .306] .434 
Salmon, canned... .|...do..... CES | ES - 5 Vg) eee -oee ie .250 | .265 

| ROR | Dozen...| .386| .389| .544] .573[ .609/| .343 | .330|] .476| .520 
eee oe | Pound..| .343 2355 - 470 .514 -521 | .394| .407 -531 | .576 | 
I in awe ATEN POSSESS CS ae 331 392 cy RL MERE 2 . 348 .361 | 
REE i | Quart...| .090| .090] .125/] .127] .140/] .080| .080| .110/ .120 
ID Se, bio cers beads | Pound 1_| - 061 . 064 . 099 - 100 099 | 048 047 -O89 | .095 
| ee ee Mp wee -033 | .036] .079| .072| .074| .032| .036| .080}] .071 
Corn meal. ......... = oe -034 | .034] .067) .079| .078| .027| .028; .057/| .068 
RT IE ee ae EE a © eo Sry - 104 - 126 OS ee eee -110; .138 
Potatoes. s...56<6-- ie Tee | .024 | .022} .032] .042] .038 -021 | .020| .026/| .048 
eee ee ER See -047 | .057 | .063 j....... peute ad -049 | .056 
Beans, navy......../... ae a © ee . Ofc ee) eee RE -182| .171 
EROS rol Ricelinccsmdobtden nde 165] .177 | .186 }....... | RY -155 | .170 
Raisins, seeded .....}... SGA SRST -146| .149| .150]....... es ties -138 | .144 
BE opie ses no chaaeipne a | .050| .O71] .090] .088] .088 | - 050 -O71; .090; .089 
RES 2 ae a | eS: . j= a | eee Seabee -270| .268 
EA RRRRERIE a aid Me ities k Dikessen | -601 | .540| .542/.......}....... .576 |. 569 

| 














i Baked weight. 2 Whole. 


ieee 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD FOR J9 SELECTED 
CITIES FOR AUGUST 15, 1913, 1914, 1917, 1918, AND JULY 15, 1918—Continued. 









































l 
| Pittsburgh, Pa. | St. Louis, Mo. 
3 — - 
Article. Unit. | Aug. 15— Aug. 15— 
July | Aug. | | July Aug. 
| j an tates ee oe — a - 15, 15, 
| 1913 | 1914 | 1917 | wae oe 1913 | 1914 | 1917 | 1918. | 1918. 
| ' | | | 
—_ | | 
irloin steak.......- | Pound.. '$0. 280 '$0. 298 |$0.364 |$0.471 '$0. 467 ls0. 256 $0.283 |$0.311 |$0.384 | $0.380 
Round steak........|---do secee - 248 . 265 354.) -4401 . 37 . 247 . 260 .305 | .379 316 
ee SS a he tO.ccuc] «fae .235| .277| .366] .357 -190| .200| .255]| .316 . 307 
Chuck roast..+-.--- = a ae . 187 oS), <Gee 1 0OO8 lewccece .168 .210 264 | 257 
Plate beef. ...0es--}--- me Mee es - 158 ss Ga T wd Nvcmwcccc | .142] .160] .212 . 206 
Pork Chops........-- a aes | .235 . 270 . 360 -398 | .444 . 208 . 263 -399 | .366 - 406 
Bacon, sliced.......|--- a |} -d01] .315 - 443 . 537 - 557 . 280 . 280 . 420 . 494 . 503 
Ham, sliced.......- By ae | .316| .329]| .437] .519| .544] .283] .300] .416] .494 . 502 
rd 5 seccecspewcces a |} .158| .157] .281 | 322| .327]-.145| .139| .263| .296] .304 
en eS ee = S- , ae. ome .329 .o91 - 386 -190; .193 -280 | .376 346 
— non ga EE A ae | .260] .265| .346| .438| .441 | .174] .187] .246] .340 341 
Salmon, canned....!..- a Pee ers . 287 . J. ) ee ee .| .271] .300 . 298 
EggS.....ccccscscces Dozen...| .289 - 291 - 435 -489 | .531 . 230 . 256 .377 425 . 466 
rE ee 6-0 ee P ound. ae 356 | 368 475 . 530 . 540 338 300 | 475) .522 . 538 
ye ee a Se Ser eee ae CEE wO Incacccclcccaces .324 1 .333 35 
oS ae | ee | Quart...| .086 . 090 . 125 128 | .130 . O80 .O8O | .110 .123 | .140 
eT ee on re | Pound!.| .054 . 054 . 104 . 098 . 098 .055 | .056 -108} .100 100 
LS aa | .032 | .036 .078 . 067 . 067 | "030 | 033 | .O071) .063 . 065 
Corn meal.......... a = { .028} .030} .070| .068| .O71 | .022| .026| .062| .057 . 061 
Rice eh ears ey atnaid re eee See ee . Jf tae! (ae oe .099 | .129 .134 
Potatoes... cocceves- + -019 | .019} .032/ .045 | .039) .019]) .020} .033) .034 . 034 
CS ane aaa aay . J Se | ee eee 043 | .044 . 051 
eg on Pe ae pebiadind iad dove -189 | .174)| .170 OE, AP .194] .170} .169 
ee ee ee ee Inececinn PS aged 189} ~.180] .170}....... Lcccces) @MO) AOE shee 
Raisins, seeded.....|..-. ee eee ere Se 2 on See re’ Pee es 
ET Sy ae aE se do.....| 057 . 079 .102 .094 {| .094] .054]| .079] .100 .090 | .004 
CoRR cu saudhisesea des iiéccienedas eee .302| .296| .296]....... Ae } .280] .270| .277 
TOD. w0sccrccescceccce|es- ee eer eee . Jat: Jo: 2 eee .610} .683]| .687 
; oe _ | 
| San Francisco, Cal. | Seattle, Wash. 
| | ‘ory 7 : 
Sirloin steak........ his Meas $0. 207 's0. 207 |$0. 231 |$0.321 |$0.316 |$0. 244 $0. 233 |$0. 261 |$0.370 | $0. 362 
Round steak......../...d0...-. | .193 | .197 | .226| .316 .310 .215 . 205 . 248 553 343 
a ES eet rr .210 | .217 fa » 221 300 . 300 00 188 219 315 313 
Chu ” —.—— A RE, EOS a 157 232 . | eRe 145 178 255 254 
"nOe TEE. .cecccccce BS “See PS a) 153 .213 . 210 ae ” .150 213 207 
Pork GGUS... ccccced ae Se | 937] .250] .328!| .403 . 430 . 242 245 . 339 . 401 445 
Bacon, sliced....... er .347 | .356 | 446) .557 . 583 342 333 460 2 81 
Ham Sliced. Seo a do eebece 320 330 430 .512 . 503 .ol7 ry 406 50 19 
Let odie tad cones Jr--do.....| .180| .170| .284| .334| .341| 1174] .160] .269| .330 35 
FT ee ee ee aa 165 | 184 266 .308 338 194 176 270 368 7 
ERE. “> Se | ..do = | ,238 . 243 . 262 . 383 . 405 238 928 58 384 4 
Salmon, canned ae are ere Bs oeiletace 245 . 267 . 273 3 70 203 09 
ye ee | Dozen...| .382| .400] .475 514} .573 390 392 511 547 199 
eS ey oe ee | Pound | . 407 346 504 566 586 390 378 491 548 592 
Ue, oe, OB a erat ta ea acts aa 306 323 {aa ee 303 316 ~3a3 
_ ae adabencse | Quart.. | .100 | .100] .100) .121 -121 .085 |} .086}) .120| .128 . 140 
aes Pound!. | .059 | .059] .093 100 100 055 060 104 108 108 
Pigut...<s<e SSO I ae i} .034 | 069 . 069 069 071 030 030 067 OL 065 
Corn meal...........!...d0..... . 034 035 | .069/ .073 072 032 033 | .073 074 . 074 
St Se iy af ae ROU hie ae .099 | .135 5S 1} ae ee 141 . 141 
Potatoes......+.--. +|---do iasck | 2017 | 011 | :035 | 029) 033 |" J016 | .017 | 027) 038) 043 
Onions...2...... VS ke eee RE 024 025 Se | .029 . 036 041 
Beans,navy........ j---4 = ee ae Do anet .185 |" .152 DP Bouwcsadiosceesal 197 .176 171 
Prunes..............!...d0..... “SRS TORRES 144 14 ~ | apne Gagsee: 142] .148 157 
Raisins, seeded..... ie: agit ERE en SBOE SEA, EEE Tec cceukedsaxes | el I: A] 
3 a= a a ES a ae | .055| .079| .091 089} .089| .063 082} .098 092 095 
a RE | ar ibe ee BAS nia a; ar? | ee Agets | .309 317 316 
f Tea..... Ee ay “wees Lia call scans 1 ME}  sBOS Geeks ccubaecasl 520} .583 579 
| | | i ' 
p 1 Baked weight. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD FOR 19 SELECT! 
CITIES FOR AUGUST 15, 1913, 1914, 1917, 1918, AND JULY 15, 1918—Coneluded. 











Washington, D.C. 


Article. | Unit. 














BATION BEORK . nwccccccdcecscccscccceccceses | Pound. ] $0. 278 $0. 313 $0. 354 $0. 492 
Round steak.......... ideentn dh wbbwebn > ated ei ctec 245 | . 284 341 474 
DP ROGNE..<.5.. cpandeececune sccenede are ee ee . 216 . 244 | . 279 397 
EE Ds cchiatitweedabet at powrvndéegée tow ee eee . 198 | 240 3: } 
SS REO REG SS SEER ERS FF ee 146 | 181 . 238 
ENE Ee See a ee a . 230 | . 269 | 112 - 465 
I cinndiwsccnehisemeones cqeeeeiled @o.....] . 284 | - 289 | . 413 . 516 
EE cutiipdewsuscsendepuided ddakedele-d = . 310 . 320 . 410 -o12 
SER WE ST Ee Saar er LIN ees . 153 . 144 . 276 337 
RO bs Se ee oe ae ee do 194 24 . 337 130 ' 
CC Libs se aenemired sstpotwkeadbaddel eat do 219 219 3il 143 
IE cawwccbipnas teueden daceeadl e's d ( ae f 230 84 
SARE = a gS oh re gee Dozen... . 300 .314 . 443 .481 
SI a chilicdumadededs teduulsupeumea«ae oud Pound.. . 366 883 .481 560 
CD <i doanatwdudibedntileiese béewe seeunas ae Se :e . 341 332 
EE le RE i SE SE eS Te Quart.. . 080 . 080 .110 .140 
aS CS ee ee eee > Pound!. 057 056 102 102 
SS Add issn dekwesbenuitenchanues.ades oe dlead a. 2 . 038 041 077 . 067 
ER ES Rey ay ee Ee _ 025 026 | . 062 . 060 
a NR 6 SD a Se ee a do +? : . LU9 124 
A TEI TE EE EO TE PS 02 019 029 045 
SN Re is at cnicintins en aicnpinle assay seein Pers ee Oe ER RE EP . 052 O61 
Beans, NOVY -ccccceccccccccccccccoceeceses|s- RE oo eee oe . 200 182 ; : 
RS AEE Es SE ee a a ee Ee Se Oe aa eae a . 162 . 176 3 
CEE SS eee ee ee ee eee eee ae . 144 . 155 { 
Sy Sendhakcclp Bhininkehenne thn atenmintetets ae ee . 052 .079 . 092 08 5 
Di acclilestptkaensbetnbou wens veenen ¢ fet “TR. < Bee is ™ . 281 . 287 4 
Tea. errr rr erie rr Te eee eee ee ee ee eee eee ee =F qa yee hoe emma . 588 . 708 : 
‘Baked weight. Hf 
AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD FOR JULY 15, : 
AND AUGUST 15, 1918, FOR 31 CITIES 
(The prions shown below are computed from reports sent monthly to the | bureau by retail dealers 
me dealers occasionally fail to re 1 wt, the number of quotations varies from month to month.} 
] 
4 Bri igeport, | ‘Butte, | Charleston, | Cincinnati, | Colur 
Conn. | Mont. S. C, Ohio. Ohic 





Article. Unit. July | Aug. | July | Aug. | July | Aug. | July | Aug July Al 
15, | 15, | 15, 15, 15, 15, 15, 15, 15, 
| 1918. | 1918. | 1918. | 1918 1918. | 1918. | 1918. 1918 i918 19 











SPS PASS ee Ul - ae y SP WEY ® «dest 


Sirloin steak........ Pound. ./$0. 529 |$0.529 |$0.388 |$0.368 |$0.377 |$0.373 |$0. 366 |$0.347 |$0.409 | $0 
Round steak........|...do.....| .506;} .513 | .361 . 340 . 383 . 386 . 359 . 338 .o50 ; 
DRS, on cunadbapude Re .402 | .404] .309 . 200 . 320 318 . 299 . 285 324 
Chuck roast. ...0++-/-.-d0..... . 346 .347 | .270 . 256 . 262 . 265 . 256 . 240 . 291 
FPiate beef... ..<<<0<}..00.....) .224 224 | .199 . 181 .217 | .220] .223 . 208 241 


Perk CHODR... . .0sses|<<- Ge...: 411] .431 | .390| .407| .400| .407| .372| .416| .355 
Bacon, sliced .......]..- a 5387 | .565} .580!] :605| .546 . 563 .484 | .509 . 504 


























Ham, sliced. .......|..-@0..... .527| .565| .530| .545| .473| .480! .491 .509 | .489 ; 
OS Tareas ee ae .317 | .326 334} .331| .329 j -3385) .209) .311 | .315 ; 
PD. 5 cdske< Sonaee ee ee | .412] .383| .371| .358| .392] .381 | .360] . .326 360 2 
MUD sc ities dats’ er ee | .424| .432 376 | .388| .416] .430| .378| .386 44 5 
Salmon, canned....}...do.....} .355 | 357 330} .344 . 292 .292 | .269 27S . 296 ; 
IBES. cop cocccccoeses | Dozen...| .625/ .694/ .590;) .706| .461| .513| .427]| .435| .431 ‘ 

Butter..............| Pound..j .512{ .517| .521| .579| .539] .546) .511] .518] .512 ¢ 
ES re he gilli olin .338 | .344 .354| .354] .326| .338] .345] .359] .329 74 
Milk................| Quart...) .130 | .140] .150] .150/ .185] .190] .130 | 130 l 4 
EL, jNiiewodaidiineg | Pound!.| .100} .100} .125] .125| .100] .100| .095| .095| .097 3 
PE ht dancbibetans BY “we: .069 | .069/ .068) .069| .070] .O71] .064) .067| .071 4 
CORT MIRE co scecece Fee See .083 | .082 | .085| .086| .058] .062] .060/] .060 | -0 3 : 
BR's ccncscesecess j..-d0.....} .133 | .138] .140| .143| .106| .112]| .127| .137] .133 3 
en eagaaaeen | ailinsess .046 | .040} .033| .042] .034]| .043| .033| .030| .049 4 
ERR lat wie .060| .072| .051] .048| .058| .061| .042] .041] .066 % 
Beans, navy........ ---G0.....| .177 | .176| .177] .178| .194] .193] .156 | . 167 ‘ 
TL whccdamotene eer eae .177| .175| .169| .169/ .171| .177] .159| .155| .171 ‘“ rs 
Raisins, seeded ..... ner “ou 154] .155| .152] .152| .155 | .159| .152| .157] .151 a 
a ERE EE eS .094 | .004 | .100] .100; .089| .089] .091 | .093| .093 | .? 
DEN tstdnabenckiva eer * eaee .317| .316 q .427| .425| .276| .281] .276| .266/ .286/ .2 &- 
| RAE RE Sar ae .659 | .653 53 | .779| .792| .657| .675| .659] .650) .805| «814 . 
t L 4 

{ 





SESS SRR ee he 
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3 AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD FOR JULY 15. 1 18, 
AND AUGUST 15, 1918, FOR 31 CITIES—Continued. 


Dallas, | Fall River, | Houston, Indianapolis, | Jackso 6, 
Tex. Mass. lex. Ind. Fla. 





Article. Unit. 





Sirloin steak. ....... | Pound. ./$0 





( 2 : l \ 
eS See ee | eee 06 510 | 558 | 347 374 . 391 
| ‘ i 392 R4 | 00 289 287 315 | 25 
| .334 326 |. 254 249 274 271 271 276 
tt , .| — 218 215 21% 217 201 5 
. 412 | 438 369 394 362 { 399 ; 
con .483 | .496| .546] .565) .50 30 " 
ian 477 487 173 $39 | . 482 04 166 | 
; i 14] .319 10 14} .311 314 329 " 
Se SS Gee. 2 20 | 79 78 ‘ 60 379 
Aer is 2 308 317 | 412 21 40 | 50 310 3 351 
n,camned....|...do.....! 209 | .287] .274 279 298 02 | .249] . 251 293 PRR 
‘ere | Dozen...| 397 | 445 | 2 667 414 {83 . 432 | 439 512 4 
“i AS Pound..| .502| .505 506 518 504 22 | .505| .517 554 | 
ichscaake Petes a ee 331 | .347 | 3 ) OF 534 358 | .359 345 | 2 
ee Sema ease Quart 168 | .170 | 130 50 57 162 1] .110 153 | 153 
ead eeccces Pound! 100 100 | 100 LOO WY O90 LOO | 100 | 1OO 
0 EEE - arr lo O66 066 | 072 72 4 072 S nen 089 | 1 
| ne I : 066 066 | 53 R3 \ 64 62 f 62 | , 
oy eee OG | .120 124 121 125 24 125 2 133 125 | 3 
‘ oS OES dc | .042 049 | 14 5 2 M8 3 1 | 
ES do.....| .050 | .056| .066 165 52 3 2 163 | 
5 navy....... io .| .181 179 | .177 175 171 174 1 197 | 
; | ~ 3a ae do “ 161 172 | 171 175 l ) ? 7 171 | 71 
s eeded lo.....| .150 154} .158 158 163 172 173 171 | ) 
4 ee i 10 OQS5 WH 8 098 l 4 5 OF 9O1 } 2 
‘ i eeccbane 10 2 22 | .316 | .28 278 291 291 299 21 
; Umi cocacoeoesovocecs { j «46 73 569 575 619 15 67 $ 736 7 
, i— ovconenes z - 
5 } 
: Kan Cit Little Rock Lo Mal ester, \ 
, Mo Ark ix | N.H 
4 = . scarce pianenenienees 
4 
Py Sirk f es $0. 378 $0. 375 \$0. 417 7 ($0. 387 7 |30 109 | 
; Ro ; a a HR : 3 79 HO 2 8 7 
A R { ; Oo 239 284 7 | 2 21 
3 ( k roast. . ( 259 256 a) 277 . 9 | 330 25 293 ORR 
$ ae ee 215 213 244 zZ 2 ai : 2 
; P 1OPS....... O.....| .388 “4 38 101 I 7} .414 ‘71 370 
40011, S iced hb eseeeé | 50 Vv the] 4 ti | 4 
f Ham, sliced........|...do..... | .498| .517 N17 31 $82 
t lw cahse woe bees 45 24 
4 ES 2 ee 0 7 : 
é iens....__.. 6 13 ‘ 
, palmon, canned ) 3 4 257 27 
: S@eececoesece J ? ) 7 to Th) 4 
3 Butter...... ema ae | Pound 199 21 i { 
hkentedasess ee yO 2 
BEM. cccce a a al t .133 143 ’ 
ee nd! 100 ) 
wir ae ee io aT “ ) 7 
i Ue ae lo : ¢ 
3 EUs wcceseccoces< LO i 5 ‘ 
5 ot eS ao . 5 i zZ 
} So cesce dec. .00..-. iS]. 4 
ee > | .185 | 
a ! ee | ao | 356} 171 l ‘ ] 
i Raisins, seeded ... | .161 | ) l i 
: | rS er “Sap | .095 19 6 | 5 2 4 95 | 
3 Es Ge heecoocnssa | LO . 252 aod , | - - } | 
: POMicenen6esuebices do .708 | .714 f 
3 i | 3 A Se Cee cael 7 
i 
1 Ba “Vu W . 


19351] 


+ tate Raters BS a FeO Be AEN ee VP ke on 






a SS 


oS ee a 


ad ge 




























































100 














- Article. Unit. 
| 

Sivioin etemk. 6 .osccccsccsss | Pound 
Round steak .........'...-- ee 
RR ees = 
OS SS See So od 
ee re io cMMs 5 ol 
ee ce wd a 
Beacon, simeed . . 655. 205k. a eee 
pe ee eer ere Lo Meo Sal 
TWh a.s oh thie s dae ddlbebiam pee 
EN IRE Ly ee ls AS alu sal 
Re dy fiting <idébe cans téce Ss d0.-2 
Salmon, canned........... er, 
A CRT 2 eS | Dozen... 
RE ST See a 8 Pound. 
SS Se aye ee SE ee do. 
Ra, SRS LRA Quart... 
SR a Ce, ae |} Pound 2_| 
| i eS ee | 
I cn 'wlde cw cin wa btatae a Ge... <I 

ah SE RP as» Se Ee do .| 
Ed nas.5 chistes nw ace acho a See 
NS ee er ee 
Beans, navy. .............. er ee 
| i eae yo ae .| 
Raisins, seeded ............]... | ee 
ME E.On doind uatess cwarct = 
SY Paden sdbohteeccndeuct- oa do 
- a Re ores ;..-do 








1 Whole, 


Sirloin steak. .............. do 
eae ae do 
Rib romeee ct .. ati. F St: P90... . 
Chuck roast... .555.....0% a Tee 
PD Me as onc ddGorecddithes Bows ol 
ee eee as MN Se al 
POG MEDOE . 5. cotacseccs. a Oe 
ee eee —_ ee 
BONG. 2.54. éspeeeNeewenee; ee Se 
RE RE Se ek, Fae do | 
EEA eC SES are Mie do 
Salmon, canned...........|... do. 
MS lide aigates ocsacuee | Dozen 
an per SS | Pound..} 
RS AR oe ee a Oe -| 
MEE. os CERES dawns onccew | Quart... 
SS Minho. tists cau cious | Pound 2. 
i RE See | |...do 
Se pee ee |...do 
| AS ere ees =— 
IEA 0.5 & <aicaesaan ener eS 
Nr hain c's ccdh ban condi: Mein. 
Beans, navy. EE Pe AS a “ey. 
Prunes....... eter os ae 
Raisins, see CY Wat Gates |...do 
i 3 See eee |...do 
EE 25. BS on we ckecs ecedt: |. .do. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD FOR JULY 15, 1918 
AND AUGUST 15, 1918, FOR 31 CITIES—Continued. 

















Minneapolis, | Mobile, Ala. | Newark, N. J. ney Seven, 
July Aug. July Aug. — Aug. July | Aug. 
15, 15, 15, 15, 15, 6, | 15, 
1918. | 1918. | 1918. | 1918. 1918. 1918. | 1918. | 1918, 
$0. 348 | $0. 312 $0. 356 | $0. 346 | $0.47 $0. 476 | $0 558 | $0 
. 337 . 299 . 347 . 339 . 484 . 484 | 520 
.294] . 264 | -311] .386] .384] .407 3 
. 259 . 228 .269 | .266 . 344 - 342 | 368 363 
. 206 .179 . 240 . 239 . 255 ~ | aes RE 
. 348 . 387 . 397 . 400 . 416 . 438 . 423 | 
518| .523 | .541] .544] .495] .504]) .543 | 5 
477 464 | .442/ .477] 1.365] 1.381 . 538 | 5 
320 |. 325 i 1 . 338 335 . 331 | 3 
321} .311| .359] .346/ .400] .393] .424] ( 
302 327 .392| .400 417 -420} .432 | ‘: 
350 . 350 . 261 | 274 .331 . 337 - 322 | 3 
443 444 -483 | .557 . 613 . 642 . 653 | 7 
474 . 500 .543 | .540 541 . 547 533 
. 305 314] .325| .343 . 356 . 358 343 
. 100 110} .150] 150 . 137 . 140 | 143 | 
OSS O88} .114] .105 . 098 . 098 | 100 
063 . 063 | .070} .071 . 072 .073 | .069 ( 
057 . 059 .067 | .068 . 081 . O84 | OSO ( 
123 .133 | .123 . 130 134 - 141 | 27 
033 .024 |; .026 | . 043 043 . 038 . 047 0 
053 042] .050/] .061 . 067 .064 | .069 0 
160} .159] .179| .175| .178| .178 180 
152 .162| .179| .184 ~175| .178| 173 l 
145 146} .172] .193 151} .151 | 154 l 
096 -098 | .090; .090 . 090 - 020 | 098 OF 
311 -3IL} «281 | . 274 301} .299/ .329 
. 503 518}. 627 | 571; .581 | .641 








. 604 











Norfolk, Va. 





$0. 506 
. 463 
. 397 
. 341 
. 243 
. 398 
. 531 
- 401 
. o44 
- 423 

423 
274 
. 489 
. 567 
353 
. 180 
. 099 
. O71 
. 063 
- 140 
. 042 
. 061 
. 186 
- 181 
. 149 
. 090 
. 316 
- 793 





| $0. 501 
- 453 | 


3383 
317 
- 220 
414 
- 547 
- 418 
. 343 


- 433 | 


- 428 
. 284 
- 525 








. 165 
. 096 
- 316 
- 653 











ia, Nebr. | 


368 
. 296 


270 | 


- 190 


- 382 | 
- 546 
- 515 
. o44 
- 343 | 
- 326 


. 297 | 


. 444 


. 505 | 
. 346 | 
- 133 | 
. 100 | 
. 065 | 


. 061 


. 135 | 


. 037 
. 054 
. 167 
- 168 
- 167 
. 098 
- 311 





$0. 380 











2 Baked weight, 


Peoria, Ill. 


- 181 
-177 
. 149 
. 095 
. 267 


- 631 











. 066 
. 137 
. 030 
. 056 
- 182 
-173 
157 
. 096 
. 270 
- 650 





























; 


¥ 
so wei Joe BO SP 


a 





to ea ae Bae 
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Ric 


hmond, Va. 





July Aug. 


i 


a 15, 


1918. 1918. 


$0. 447 | $0. 437 
-421 |) .413 
358 | . 365 
024 - 321 
- 262 | . 259 
- oO - 395 

{89 . 528 
£40 | . 463 
339 | 339 
413 » 425 
408 | .404 
235 | 20 
472 515 
558 5O5 
347 | .351 
145 . 147 
100 100 
On OOS 
QOol . UBS 
139 . 143 
048 04] 
059 O68 
191 192 
162 172 
149 150 
(93 . O93 
2e 279 
74 740 
Scranton, Pa 
>) 177 $0. $75 
446 . 444 
Yi Jit 
. 344 . 342 
. 406 426 
544 167 
1 518 
322 330 
$23 . 406 
436 442 
WW 2h) 
486 342 
15 528 
318 39 
120 . 130 
100 - O97 
O70 070 
077 O79 
129 32 
. 046 | 041 | 
. 059 | . 061 
. 176 174 
. 160 . 160 
- 145 | . 146 
. 090 | . 095 | 
. 320 | 327 | 


ead -614| .725 


| 


,VERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD FOR JULY 
| Reig AND AUGUST 15, 1918, FOR 31 CITIES—Concluded 


| 





Rocl 
N 


July 
15, 
. 4 


| $0. 406 


. o86 
325 
32 
237 
. 401 
. 465 
. 454 
. 330 
ofl 
413 


Of, 


| 
| 


101 


15, 1918, 


ester, 


— 


sng 


1918, 


— 


$0. 


408 
391 


. 321 
. 310 
. 231 
. 437 
. 494 
. 493 
. 334 


| Springfield, 


$0. 402 


. 398 


$0. 37 
. 381 
. 292 


7 


oa 
9 
- 22 
. 397 
. 514 
-477 


334 


.379 
- 320 
. 281 


- 456 


~ 125 
. 100 
. 068 
. 076 
. 139 
. 038 
. 047 
. 180 
. 181 
-174 
. 098 
. 298 
. 738 





{ $< — ———— — ————— 
Ie ; nee 
Portland, Oreg. Provide nce, 
v. 
Article. Unit. 
July Aug. July | Aug 
15, 15, 15, 15, 
1918. 1918. 1918 1918 
i ee eee ad Pound. | $0. 340 | $0. 326 | $0. 659 | $0. 661 
alc a . 329 . 319 | 550 . 552 
: gasses Jae “ay Re | 296 289 498 422 
ASL... cc cecccccscccesei==- : + ae < . < 
TOASL -. cccceccccccees |-- abe ea 248 ¥ 395 397 
eef se Heese ete eeen }---GO. ae bs 4 e eee er ee 
Cn dink etalon |. .do.. : .399| .429| .438 488 
ee cies |.. .do. 550 569) .492 518 
" ee . do... . 494 500 . 557 . 581 
tole, A ik RT ee ae . 350 370 335! .341 
Pid iy) > 5p FEES |...do 329 336| .420! .399 
aes Sal oa Ae do : .350 | .346 . 439 . 443 
eS a ee 8 ee 360 291 | 296 
Se aac te Dozen...| .490 | 559 606 658 
RS. ary Pound..| . 553 | 597 532 . 539 
SE rt a do | .335 350 . 339 . 341 
Milk. . «nddketiecdwdeameed Quart...| .136 | 138 .144 . 150 
take elibenhctnne aso Pound ! | -110 | 110; .100 100 
Te eR ee ee |...d0:...] .062 065 | .069 069 
“Eh re |...do....| .076| .077{ .070 .071 
Us 2 RP Fee do....| .141] .142 . 122 . 126 
ak a hee do | ~028 041 045 040 
Fah sa do .| .040 } 046 . 065 066 
EE > SS do . 165 | 163 179 177 
ct ay do 138 | 143 179 .179 
I oa pe do . 146 | 148 . 148 148 
ei)... Ae |_..do 096 | 095 . 094 095 
ee ee eee |. .do . 327 | 325 . 339 339 
TO. < cacti biibbbatnat hss 4 do 573 | 597 584 609 
=. } 
| 
Salt Lake City, 
St. Paul, Minn, | °4!t 14 Cah 
| bl 
a See ee 
 vesinentas di $0. 381 | $0.365 | $0.350 | $0. 342 
Po OS eee ie do 358 | .342 330 325 
t do 323 | .296 | +288 284 
~~ er “ere ae | .252| .265 64 
eef ea Pe do . 204 | e 189 H ZUS I‘ Ss 
] chops TA ee nL Be do 3541 .401 | ~ 158 
slice “d. pteSebooecesec ...do 507 | 525 | oe oo 
H 7 eo eee Be OG: x 473 | .488 | 4S] 183 
Lard ee 319} .331 ] 35 ~ 302 
| . ae en oe | 3392 | 235 | 292 221) 
Se eS re: ee Ge ose 004 | « B00 | ‘vA -09 
ee O&A) ee G0: : <<! 308 .324] .360 . 350 
: canned do 297} .301] .320 328 
Es Seseeereseeseseess+| Dozen... 438 | .452| .492 515 
Roe SS eee ee Pound. .481 | .493 . 539 549 
CUCCRN,,, sae Abecbadels shoe do ; 311 | .325 . 329 339 
3 MOU, si See alo a Quart... 100 | .107 .114 112 
ES = ree Pound !.} O85 | . OR5 . 100 103 
ao) eee BR do....| .065| .067 057 060 
ae ae ee ae do....| .063| .064 . 074 | 075 
Oe ee usual 134 | .136 | 27 135 
ee eae oe do....| 029 .021} .034 024 
a) SO aE do....| .044] .044] .052 045 
es, ee 1. €0....1 0198] 176] ..173} 271 
7 Piicstesd.uMO.oc4 sO] 2] .1e 150 
ins, seeded ............ [-..do....} .145] 147] 142] «145 
| ee he “ee? . 099 . 100 . 097 | 098 
00... .scneeeinanews bees aS a .312 350 | 346 
eee ee Paes LF Cr”, . 562 - 609 | 624 | 
. | eee 
1 Baked weight. 
S 
= 





[937] 
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The following table shows the average retail prices of coal op 
January 15 and July 15 of each year, 1913 to 1918, inclusive, by , 
The prices are those quoted for retail trade for household use. a 
table gives prices for Pennsylvania anthracite white-ash coal, b 







stove size and in chestnut size, and an average price for eac!| 
of the several kinds of bituminous coal. The coal dealers in 
city were asked to quote prices on the kind of bituminous 
usually sold for household use. The prices quoted are for 
delivered to consumers, but do not include charges for storin: 
coal in cellar or coal bin where an extra handling was necessar 










Prices are shown for coal only in the cities in which pric 
scheduled for food and begin in each city with the year that 
were secured for food. In July, 1917, prices for coal were nots 







by the bureau. 



















RETAIL PRICES PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS OF COAL, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
JAN. 15 AND JULY 15 OF EACH YEAR, 1913 TO 1918, INCLUSIVE, BY CIT! 













City. 





Atlanta, Ga.: 


——— 
















Bituminous......-. $5. 875 $4. 833 $5. 295 $5. 083 '$5. 250 1$4.575 |$5.050 $4. 500 $7.000 $7. 44 § 
Baltimore, Md.: 
Anthracite— 
Oe 17.700 | 7. 240 17.700 | 7. 28 7.620 |17.138 (17. 7 ) 18.) 
Chestnut. .+... 7.9 J i. tJU 17. 950 ‘Zz. ) 7.870 7. 303 fl SU 7 ‘ 
3irmingham, Ala.: 
Bituminous....... 4.217 | 4.011 1. 228 | 3. 333 .090 | 3.646 | 3.913 | 3. 644 





ton. Mass.: 
Anthracite— 













Buffalo, N 
Anthracite 






Butte, Mont.: 


I + d(nn olen chien elegans sceteihlecceras 4.417 6. 750 7. 125 4.125 5. 224 
Charlest< S CG: 

narieston, 8. ve 
Anthracite— 













Bitumumous....... 
Chicago, L1L.: 
\nthracite— 






Chestnut...... 
uminous.......| 4. 969 tL. 650 5. 000 $4. S50 5. UGS . 708 4 O38 4. 800 7. O83 
Cincinnati, Ohio: 


“36 
iracite 









estnut...... . 500 : C 5. 100 5 
Bituminous.......| 4.143 . 14: . 400 | 4. 571 . 643 | 4.607 | 4. 643 . 946 | &. 2: 












Columbus, Ohio: | 

Bituminous. . .....|.eeece RPOTEEN BS! es ee Res ce od hd 3. 640 | 6. 400 
Dallas, Tex.: | } | | j 

Bituminous.......| 8.250 | 7.214 | 7.929 | 7.150 | 7.545 | 6.950 | 7.458 | 7.208 |10. 167 |10. 139 ® 
Denver, Colo.: 

Bituminous.......! 5.250 | 4.875 | 6.474 | 5.300 | 5.641 | 5.192 | 5.250 | 5.019 | 6.000 | 7.593 | 7.9% 






1 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 


L935] 











Tree 
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RETAIL PRICES PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS OF COAL, 


JAN. 15 AND JULY 15 OF EACH YEAR, 1913 TO 1918, INCLUSIVE, 








a ——— 


City. 








Detr it. Mich.: 
Anthracite— 


1913 1914 





ra 


| 


| of oe 


Jan. | July. July. 





——=- - 
1915 16 «=| i917 | agi 
| 
ere | ee Be i Mee 
Jan. | July. | Jan. | July.| Jan. | Jan. | July. 
1s a nae 





FOR HOUSEHOLD 


103 


ON 


USE, 


BY CITIES—Continued. 


| 
Stove... .co--.-/$8. 000 $7. 450 |$8.000 $7.500 $7.93 $7.500 $7.950 $8. 000 $9. 750 '$9. 880 |$10. 159 
Chestnut. ...../ 8. 250 | 7. 650 8. 250 7. 750 5. 18S 7. 750 R, 200 R 985 9.800 10. 080 10. 520 
Bituminous..... -| 5. 200 | 5.200 | 5.200 | 5.188 | 5.179 | § 237 | 5.237 | 5.611 | 7.583 | 8&2 8. 180 
Fall River, Mass.: 
nthracite— 
a | 8.250 | 7.425 | 7.750 | 7.688 | 8.000 | 7.750 | 8.750 | & 428 11.000 1 50 11. 00 
Chestnut. ..... 8. 250 7. 613 | 8.000 | 7.688 | 8.000 | 7.750 | 8.750 | 8. 438 111. 000 750 11.00 
uminous....... i ccnende SE rn ee een Le Oe eee 10. 000 
H ton, Tex.: | | 
A nthracite— 
Chestnut...... ce, LN Ee eee ee ee ee Se ee 15. 750 |... cc - 
Bituminous....... ecneven ioaecad Se, ee, ee, ee, a een iy 100 sen 
In :polis, Ind.: 
\nthracite— 
BEV Oceneccens 8.950 | 8.000 | 8.300 | 7.750 | 2 250 | 7.650 8 950 | & 5N0 n 7 | 9. R95 59 
C a 9. 150 8. 250 8. 500 7. 950 8. 450 7. 90 8. 45 OSS (10. 333 1. 925 i ) 
situminous....... 3.813 | 3.700 | 4.611 | 4.000 | 4.673 | 4.2908 | 4.518 | 4. FER | & ROD 7 63 
Ja nville, Fla.: 
Anthracite— 
ae 10. 000 | 9.000 | 9.000 9.125 | 9.000 | 9.9000 9.900 | 9.000 /11. 00 ’ a 
Chestnut. ..... 10. 000 | 9.000 | 9.000 | 9.125 | 9.000 | 9.000 | 9. 000 9. 000 |11 » 1 ; 
Bituminous. ......| 7.500 | 7.000 | 7.125 | 6.875 7. 500 7.000 | 7.500 | 7.375 | 8.00 ) {25 
} City, Mo.: 
ituminous....... 4.391 | 3.935 | 4. 271 1. 09 4.200 | 4.056 | 4.515 | 4.353 | 6. 438 703 10 
Lit Ark: 
uminous.......| 6.000 | 5.333 | 6.250 | 5.833 | « 972 | 5. 361 | 5.75 8. 00% 0 5 
Los Angeles, Cal: | 
tuminous 12. 500 |13. 500 (12.000 13. 600 |11. 375 13. 700 12. 900 |15.000 14 4.700 
Lo 
8.250 | 8.750 | &. 450 ft | Sees eee eee : 
8.250 | 8750/8450; sf. Sas 640 
yu 4.000 | 4.377 | 3.953 | 3.997 | 3.478 3.816 | 3. 737 7 ‘ 183 
Ma a 
hracits | 
 , =e 10. 000 | 8.500 | 8.750 | 8.500 | 8. 750 | 8. 9.000 | 8. 750 111 y | 10. 500 
Chestnut. ..... 10.000 | 8.500 | &. 750 | & 500 8.750 | 8.500 1 9 2 1] ) 
oy OE SEE ee aE Re Rebuet hes. 1, OOD 
Me is, Tenn 
1minous....... 14, 344 |14, 219 4.219 14,219 13 823 113, 232 Q04 4 3 f ) 7.171 
M ee, Wi 
\ iracite— | 
2 ee 8.000 | 7.850 | 8.080 | 7.930 | 8. 1090] 7.900 | 8.1 8 3 
Unestnut......! &. 250 Ss. 100 R.3 RQ. 0 & 250 R. . ) &. 550 | 
inous......./ 6.2 5. 714 | 6.143 | 5. 714 | 6.143 | 5.¢ 6.000 | 5.875 | 7.7 5 
Mir polis, Min ' } 
hracite— | | 
| ae a) ) ) ) | 9.350 | 9.133 | 9.307 | 9 ) 90 3250 } ] 5 ! 29 
( Bt becccce ‘ 0 ) | 9.600 | 9.383 | 9. 557 } ) } 
iminous....... ) 792 | 5.875 | 5.846 | 5.990 | 5.960 | 5.977 | 6.375 £07 ‘ 
N Ala.: 
nr cite 7 
co. | | | 
eeeereseebicocccessisecsece jeeeeeeeloesneeue ene eee seeeeee . 
MN tuwsbiddcasccledsvcecd a eatheideed a A Pee eT ae ee eee : 
iminous....... OS ae a a eee ae eee ) 
N ,N.J 
thr cite— ' | j 
|, | 6. 500 | 6. 250 6. 500 | 6.250 | 6.500 | 6.250 | 6.500 | 6.750 | 7. 2n8 ) 
Chestnut. . 6.750 | 6. 500 | 6.750 | 6.500 | 6.7 6.500 | 6.750 | 7.0 ) 
, Haven, Conn.: 
thracite 
ee 7. 500 | 6.250 | 6.571 | 6.579 | 7.000 | 6.750 | 7. 7. 742 
Chestnut. ..... | 7.500 | 6. 250 | 6.571 | 6.579 | 7.000 750 | 7.500 ) 
rlean a. | | 
, aa 10. 000 (10. 000 10.000 |10.000 |10. 000 10. 125 (10. 500 |11.700 13.100 1 7 . 
_ Chestnut...... 10.500 |10,500 |10. 500 |10. 500 |10. 500 10.625 |11.000 12.200 13.500 13. 950 
vit iminous aie 6.056 26.063 [15.944 186.071 15.950 16. 083 16.091 "6.063 16.944 | 8.0 759 
’ TK, Y.: | 
Ant hracite— 
Seove ins anseea 7.071 | 6.657 | 6. 857 | 6.850 | 7.143 | 6.907 | 7.107 | 7.393 | 8.500 | 9. 058 ) 
. 143 | 6.800 ! 7.000 | 6.993 | 7.286 | 7.057 7.250 | 7.421 | 8.5 9.083 293 





— 


[939] 


Price per 10-barrel lots (1,800 pounds), 
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RETAIL PRICES PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS OF COAL, FOR HOUSEHOLD Us! 
JAN.15 AND JULY 15 OF EACH YEAR, 1913 TO 1918, INCLUSIVE, BY CITIES—Conclu: 





— = ——!2 






































1913 1914 | 1915 | 1916 1917 | 19 
Jan. | July.| Jan. | July. Jan. | July. | Jan. | July. | Jan. | Jan. 
| | | 
a See: | a a — ~ : 
Norfolk, Va.: | 
Anthracite— 
7 a es ee ee |e lnakee aa $10.000 | s 
Chestnut ...... | a Sra |--20e--]eeeee-- levecese eee Seay a Rees ee | 10.000 
Bituminous. ...... SES, Se SiR Sheen Nee iimbne rebees enediniee ob <a pte ha | 7.750 
Omaha, Nebr.: | | 
Anthracite— | 
eee $12.000 $10.750 '$10.700 |$10.700 '$10.750 $10. 700 $10.750 $11.750 |$13.200 |13.188 
Chestnut ...... 12.000 | 11.000, 10.950} 10.950; 11.000); 10.950; 11.000; 12.000) 13.400 13. 338 


Bituminous.......| 6.625 6.125; 6.125) 6.125) 6.083 | 6.167 | 6.042; 6.000} 7.857) 7.950 
Peoria, IIl.: | 
Anthracite— | 


ESE Se Ae Sere a SS ee a ee. ee 10. 250 
Chestnut...... SAS See See Ae ee Re ee Sees ee ee 10. 500 
Bituminous. ...... eee ae) Sa a oe es a. sere eee 5. 500 
Philadelphia, Pa.: | | 
Anthracite— 
ee 17.156 16.894 |17.281 |17.050 17-7250 17.013 |17.250 17.494 |17.969 [19.594 
og Oy “res 17.375 (17.144 (17.531 |'7.300 (7.500 |! 7.263 | 7.500 17.744 |18.188 (19. 681 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
Anthrac ite. 
ee os 17.938 17.375 17.713 |17.550 |17.875 17.567 |17.967 |18.000 |110.500/..__._. 
Chestnut. ..... 18.000 17.438 17.775 |'7.550 17.933 27.567 |}8.017 18.100 (110.850 |110.150 
Bituminous. ....../23. 158 23.176 (23.188 |°3.158 (23.225 |23.225 |2 3.326 23.450 | 24.857 25.278 
Portland, Me.: | 
Anthracite— | 
| ECT IES FO Ee A A a eee ae pn Seek eT Ree ee eee 10. 890 
Se eee ees ee SES Sa eee eee ee 10. 890 


ESS EE EE a! See ey Se ee ee are 10. 453 
Portland, Oreg.: } 
Bituminous. ......| 9.786 | 9.656 | 9.625 | 9.279 | 9.382 | 9.224 | 9.438 | 9.263 |10. 276 /10. 181 
Providence, R. L.: 
Anthracite— 
a 8. 250 500 | 7.750 450 | 7.750 | 7.500 | 8.750 | 8.500 |10. 000 |10. 500 
Chestnut. ..... } 8. 250 . 7350 | 8.000 . 700 | 8.000 | 7.750 | 9.000 | 8.500 |10. 000 |10. 500 
Richmond, Va.: 
Anthracite— 


“I~ 
> 


8.000 | 9.450 





ied a | 8.000 | 7.250 | 7.750 | 7.542 | 8.000 | 7.500 | 7.900! 8 ). 50K 
Chestnut ...... | 8.000 | 7.250.| 7.750 | 7.542 | 8.000 | 7.500 | 7.900 | 8.000 | 9.450 | 9.500 
Bituminous. ......| 5.500 | 4.944 | 5.423 | 5.042 | 5.444 | 5.023 | 5.364 | 5.063 | 7.268 | 7. 686 
Rochester, N. Y.: | 
Anthracite— | } | 
ws ES ee TERE Sa ER Seek SESS, APPR 7.200 | 7.750 | 8.550 
EE A Se ee ae ee ee ae 7.450 | 7.900 | 8.650 
St. Louis, Mo:: | | | | 
Anthracite— | i 
ES | 8.438 | 7.740 | 8.150 | 8.175 | 8.333 | 8.033 | 8.583 | 8.500 | 9.813 |10. 433 
Chestnut...... 8.680 | 7.990 | 8.350 | 8.363 | 8.500 | 8.200 | 8.750 | 8.750 |10. 500 |10. 5: 
Bituminous. ......| 3.360 | 3.037 | 3.288 | 3.056 | 3.214 | 3. | 3.179 | 3.073 | 4.615 | 5. 444 
St. Paul, Minn.: | 
Anthracite— | | 
EE Seis, aa 9.050 | 9.333 | 9.183 9.350 | 9.150 | 9.350 | 9.883 [10.350 |10. 727 
ARR: METRES | 9.300 | 9.583 | 9.433 | 9.600 | 9.400 | 9.600 |10.133 |10. 600 |10. 827 
Bituminous. ......|.......| 6.041 | 6.121 6.089 | 6.167 | 6.153 | 6.203 | 6.610 | 8.318 | 9. 162 
Salt Lake City, Utah: | | 
Bituminous ....... 5.639 | 5.548 | 5.580 5.552 | 5.462 | 5.462 | 5.464 | 5.464 | 5.658 | 7.250 
fan Francisco, Cal.: | 
Bituminous. ...... 12.000 (12.000 {12.091 {12.400 [12.273 (12.333 |12.250 |12. 250 {13.429 (13. 867 
Scranton, Pa.: 
Anthracite— | | | | 
ec PE 4. 250 4.313 | 4.500 | 4.313 | 4.438 | 4.125 4.375 | 4.800 | 5.250 | 6.113 
Chestnut ......| 4.500 | 4.563 | 4.750 | 4.563 | 4.688 | 4.313 | 4.625 | 4.800 | 5.250 | 6. 150 
Seattle, Wash.: } | } 
Bituminous ....... $7. 125 |§7. 200 |*6. 167 |35. 800 35.906 [35.313 (35.528 |85. 750 |35.850 47.857 
Springfield, IlL.: | | | 
Bituminous Foe Sere | eee eee 2.646 | 2.078 | 2.094 | 2.563 | 2.750 | 2.706 | 3.711 
Washington, D. C.: | | | 
Anthracite— | 
ee 17.500 |}7.381 |17.588 |17.419 i! 7.731 })7. 400 |17.625 17.725 |'8.206 110.000 
Chestnut. .....|!7.650 ieieers 17.738 7. 569 hy 881 |! 7.550 |17.775 |'7. 856 [18.200 110.190 
Bituminous ....... sie eiae ee | eked wk irtpd | eateiad | stetstdiewebete eéubia Lise bed | ES 2 











1 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 

2 Per 25-bushel lots (1,900 pounds). 

3 Prices quoted at yard; delivery charges 50 cents to $2 per ton, according to distance. 
*Pricesin zone A. Prices in other zones range from $0. 25 to $1.25 additional. 
§Prices in zone A. Prices in other zones range from $0.35 to $1.30 additional. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES, 
1913 TO AUGUST, 1918. 


Continuing information published in preceding issues of the 
MonTHLy Lasor Review,’ index numbers showing wholesale price 
changes since 1913 are contained in the subjoined table. During 
1914 the prices of most commodities increased between January and 
September, but declined rapidly in the closing months of the year, 
due to the prevailing business stagnation brought about by the war. 
In 1915 a reaction occurred and prices again advanced, reaching high 
levels late in the year. Since January, 1916, the rise in wholesale 
prices of many important articles has been unprecedented, although 
fuel and lighting show a sharp drop in the last half of 1917. 

During the first eight months of 1918 prices as a whole have con- 
tinued to advance steadily. The increase from June to July, and 
again from July to August, has been noticeably large. The bureau’s 
weighted index number for August stood at 203, as compared with 
198 for July, 193 for June, 185 for July, 1917, and 100 as the average 
for the 12 months of 1913. Considerable increases in price from 
July to August of the present year are shown by the index numbers 
for each of the groups of commodities designated as farm products, 
food, ete., chemicals and drugs, and house-furnishing goods, respec- 
tively. Somewhat smaller increases were recorded for cloths and 
clothing and lumber and building materials. The groups of fuel 
and lighting and metals and metal products show no change in 
price, while the group of miscellaneous articles show a slight decrease. 

Among important commodities whose wholesale prices in August 
averaged higher than in July were cotton, corn, hay, hogs, tobacco, 
cattle, sheep, butter, cheese, eggs, milk, lard, ham, and potatoes. 
Wheat, hides, poultry, coffee, tea, sugar, salt, bacon, beef, and 
mutton were practically unchanged in price, while barley, oats, rye, 
rice, flaxseed, peanuts, corn meal, and wheat flour were cheaper 
than in July. 

In the period from August, 1917, to August, 1918, the index num- 
ber of farm products increased from 204 to 229, that of food articles 
from 180 to 192, and that of cloths and clothing from 193 to 251. 
In the same period the index number of fuel and lighting increased 
from 159 to 178, that of lumber and building materials from 133 to 
156, that of chemicals and drugs from 198 to 207, and that of miscel- 
laneous articles from 156 to 191. The index number for house- 
furnishing goods, which is built on a small number of tableware 
articles only, increased from 165 to 227. In the group of metals and 
metal products the index number decreased from 249 in August, 
1917, to 183 in August of the present year. 





1 Formerly the MONTHLY REVIEW; the name was changed with the July (1918) issue. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES, 1913 TO AUGUST, 1918 BY GROUPS 
COMMODITIES. 


{1913—=100.} 
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PRICE CHANGES, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Exact comparison of wholesale with retail prices is not attempted 
in the table which follows. Some food products—fresh meats, for 
example—are not sold by the retailer in the same form in which they 
leave the wholesaler, hence strictly comparable wholesale and retail 
prices are not obtainable. In such cases the articles most nearly 
comparable were selected. It was found impracticable also to obtain 
both wholesale and retail prices for the same date. The retail prices 
shown are in all cases those prevailing on the 15th of the month, 
while the wholesale prices are for a variable date, usually several 
days prior to the 15th. In each case the wholesale price is the mean 
of the high and the low quotation on the date selected, as published 
in leading trade journals, while the retail price is the average of all 
prices for the article and city in question reported directly to the 
bureau by retailers. The figures in the tables are therefore to be 
considered as merely indicative of price variations in the retail as 
compared with wholesale markets. 

To assist in comparing wholesale with retail price fluctuations, the 
differential between the two series of quotations at successive dates 
is given. It should not be assumed, however, that this differential 
represents the margin of profit to the retailer, since, in addition to 
the difference between the wholesale and the retail prices pointed 
out above, the cost of handling the commodity is included in the 





figure, 
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Article and city. 





Beef, Chicago: 
Steer loin ends.......... W.. 
is oso oh na Sia R 
Price differential............ 
Beef, Chicago: 
Steer rounds, No. 2...... W.. 
ER a 
Price differential. ........... 
Beef, Chicago: 
Steer ribs, No. 2......... W.. 
IS. ee Bess 
Price differential............ 
Beef, New York: 
PL GG ocenecccans WP ia 
FEE he 
Price differential............ 
Beef, New York: 
FOG 2a POU s cc mecccsed W..! 
IP R..| 


Price differential............ sah 


Beef, New York: 


Ms but dic doadwet W..| 

OS ae ss dla _ 

Price differential. .........../...... 
Pork, Chicago: 

IETS oes atts gota sedans Ws 

OS SR ere Ba 

Price differential. ........... = 
Pork, New York: 

Loins, western .......... W..! 

EE a ae R.. 


Price differential............ wr 


Bacon, Chicago: 


Short clear sides.........W.. 
i i ecg Ge - 
Price differential. ........... Poa 


Ham, Chicago: 


Smoked. ........... Se 


Smoked, sliced.......... R 

iss). s | eee pee 
Lard, New York: 

Prime, contract ......... W..} 

ES ee R 

Price differential. ...........]... 
Lamb, Chicago: 

Dressed round.......... . 

Leg of, yearling.......... R..| 

PPUIOS CMGI 0 5 occ cccccnlecccs. 


Poultry, New York: 


Dressed fowls...........W..| Lb 
Lb 


Dressed hens............ Meda 

Price differential............ 
Butter, Chicago: 

Creamery, extra........ . 

Creamery, extra......... =. P 

Price differential............ isaend 


Butter, New York: 
Creamery, extra.........W.. 


Creamery, extra......... ae 
Price differential. ........... 
Butter, San Francisco: 
Creamery, extra......... 7 ds 
Creamery, extra.........R../ 
Price differential............ 
Cheese, Chicago: s 
Whole milk..... Ne Ie 
eee 
Price differential. ........... 
Cheese, New York: 
Whole milk, State....... a vd 
Rs 5.00.08 céccceee R 


Price differential............ 
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16.8) 17.5 
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20. 2) 23.3 
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wholesale; R=retail.] 


Jan. | Apr. Luly. 
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WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES OF IMPORTANT FOOD ARTICLES IN SELECT? 
CITIES. 


[The initials W= 


1918 


| 
= 


Oct. 3 Apr. July. 


3.7) 


9.5 


4.7) 


23. § | 


| Cts. | 
20.0) 23. @| oy 
30.2! 33.7) 37. 
10.2) 10. 7 
a 18.5) 25. 
27.3) 30.4) 34.0 
8; 11.9) 10.0 
20.0} 22.0! 28. 
25.4) 28.8) 31. 
5.4) 6.8) 3. 
23.5| 26.0 28. 
38.0) 43. 
10.9} 12.0) 15 
| 
| i 
18.0 20.0) 28. 
35. 2) 38.4) 46.3 
17.2| 18. 4| 18.: 
23.5) 25.0) 28. 
29. 4) 32.4) 37.5 
5.9| 7.4] 
27.0) 29.0) 29. 
31. 33.0) 35.5 
4. 4.0) 6.: 
| | 
26.5) 27.5) 30.5 
34. 36. 7) 40.6 
8.3) 9.2) 10. 
30.1) 27.5) 27. 
49. 51.9) 54. 
19.7) 24.4) 27.3 
29.8) 30.0) 30. 
42.8) 46.7] 49. 
13.0} 16.7} 19.¢ 
24.6) 26.3) 26.: 
33. 33. 4! 32. 
8. au 6. 
24.0} 29.0) 31. 
30 35. 6) 35. 
6 6. 6) 
29.8! 34.0) 36. 
are 4) 
Saar 5. 
49. 40.0) 42 
54.4) 46.0) 48. 
5.4 6.0) 5. 
51.0) 41.5) 44.: 
57.4) 49.3) 51. 
6.4 7.8 7. 
53.0| 37.5) 50. 
60.2) 45.2) 56.6 
7.2) 7.7 
} } 
| 23.3) 21.5) 22. 
37.5, 35.3) 34.: 
14.2) 13.8) 11. 
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WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES OF IMPORTANT FOOD ARTICLES IN SELECTED 
CITIES—Concluded. 


























= July— 1917 | 1918 
r..% Av- " 3 : a 
Article and city. Unit. jorage | | | | | 
be 1914 | 1915) 1916 Jan. | Apr. July.) Oct.' Jan.|Apr. |July. Aug. 
year. | 7 . 
| | | 
| | ~ 
e, San Francisco: Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cis.| Cts.) Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. 
ee W..| Lb..| 15.9) 12.5) 11.5) 13.5) 18.0) 21.5) 20.0) 22.0) 25.5) 26.0) 26.0) 27.5 
— RR A | Ne eR Baap | 20.0) 22.9 24.2) 29.7| 29.7) 31.6) 33.5) 33.5] 32.3) 33.8 
Price differential............|.--..- Sen ee 8.5, 9.4) 6.2) 8.2) 9.7) 9.6) 8.0) 7. 5 6.3, 6.3 
Milk, Chicago: 
Ll W..} Qt../ 3.8) 3.6] 3.7) 3.6 5| 5.41 4.7) 7 7.0) 5. 5.3 6.6 
Fresh, bottled ........... 2. Qt..| 8.0) 8.0) 8.0) 8.1 10.0) 10.0 10.0 12.9) 11.9) 11.9) 12.0) 12.4 
Price differential............ RED 4.2) 4. | 4.3) 4.5) 5.5] 4.6, 5.3] 5.5] 4.9] 6.1) 6.7) 5.8 
Milk, New York: | | 
Fred . 22.2. 2ssccccee ----W..| Qt..} 3.5) 3.0) 3.0) 3.1) 5.1) 4.9) 5.0) 7.2) 8.1L 5.9) 5.4) 6.3 
Fresh, bottled........... R..| Qt 9.0; 9.0) 9.0; 9.0 10.0; 10.9) 11.4) 13.8 15.0) 14.0; 12.7 14.0 
Price differential ............ RG 5.51 6 9 6.0) 5.9 4.9: 6.0) 6.4) 6.6) 6.9) 8.1) 7.3!) 7.7 
Milk, San Francisco: | 
i eee W..| Qt..] 3.9) 3.9) 3.8} 3.8) 3.8) 3.8! 4.3] 5.9] 6.6] 5.9] 5.9) 5.9 
Fresh, bottled........... R..| Qt..| 10.0) 10.0; 10.0, 10.0; 10.0; 10.0; 10.0, 12.1; 12.1) 12.1) 12.1) 12.1 
Price differential............ Se aaa | 6. : 6.1} 6.2) 6.2) 6.2) 6.2) 5.7) 6.2) 5.5) 6.2) 6.2) 6.2 
Eggs, Chicago: | 
PO sos ace nemese Ww | Doz.| 22.6) 18.8) 16 21.8) 48.5) 30.5) 31.0) 37.0) 56.5 1.5) 36.5) 38.3 
Strictly fresh............ R..| Doz.| 29.2) 26.1) 24.8! 29.6) 52.5) 37.6) 40.6) 46.9) 65.1) 38.0) 45.7) 47.8 
Price differential...... SE, res 6.6, 7.3) 8.0) 7. 8) 4.0; 7.1) 9.6) 9.9) 8.6 6.5) 9.2) 9.5 
Eggs. New York: | | | | | 
Ul W..| Doz.| 24.9] 21.5) 20.0, 24.1) 50.5] 33.0) 35.0 40.0) 64 33.3) 40.0, 41.5 
Strictiy fresh............ R..| Doz.} 39. 7| 35.3! 32.6) 37.2) 66.7) 42.4! 47.7; 62.7) 80.8) 47.6) 57 60.9 
Price differential............ See my 13.8} 12.6) 13.1) 16.2) 9.4) 12.7) 22.7) 16.3) 14 17 19.4 
Eggs, San Francisco: 
Se W..| Doz.| 26.8] 23.0, 22.0; 24.0) 38.0 28.0) 32.0. 43.5) 61.01 36.5| 44.0 48.5 
Strictlv fresh............R..] Doz.! 37.3; 33.8) 31.0) 33.3!) 48.0) 37.4) 39.2) 60.8! 71.0!) 41.9) 51.4) 57.3 
Price differential............ Seaee 10.5, 10.8; 9.0) 9.3) 10.0; 9.4) 7.2) 17.3) 10.0) 5.4) 7.4) 8.8 
h corn, Chicago: 
“a W..| Lb..| 1.4) 1.6)..... 1.9) 2.41 3.6) 4.5' 5.2) 5.1! 6.0) 5.4) 5.3 
Cok on i L.Ed. 29 28 3.11 3.8 48 6.0 68 7.01 28 7 6.8 6.8 
Price differential............ Snes LS 1S..... | 1.2) 1.8) 1.4) 1.3] 1.9} 1.9) 1.2) 14) L6 
Beans, New York: | 
Medium, choice......... w.| Lb..| 4.0| 4.0) 5.8 9.8) 10.8} 13.0) 15.4) 13.8) 14.1) 13.7) 11.9 11.6 
C3 A R..| RE PRS ee 8.1) 11.3) 14.9) 16.2) 18. 8.5 5} 18.2) 17.5) 17.4 
Price differential. ........... EM a (a 2.3 5 4.1} 3.2 3.4 7 } 1 5.6 5.8 
Potatoes, Chicago: } | 
EE W..| Lb..| 1.0) 2.4) .7| 1.6) 2.9] 4.7] 4.4) 1.9] 2.0) 1.1] 1.5) 2.9 
| IR RRRE R..| Lb | 1.5} 2.7) 1.2] 2.3] 3.91 5.8! 5.0] 2.8] 2.8] 1.71 3.71 3.5 
Price differential ............ Pipi oed |} 5d 3 5 "1 0} 1.0 § 9 8 6} 1.2 .6 
Rice, New Orleans: | | 
So ie a w_| Lb..| 5.0 5.4) 4.91 4.6) 4 e 4.9| 7.1) 7.7) 8.8 8.8 9.3) 7.6 
i ee eee dad a oO ee ee 7.5) 7.4) 7.4) 8.8) 10.1) 10.0) 10.6) 10.7) 11.9, 2.3 
Price differential ............ pe, Se aS led te 2.6] 2.8; 2.6) 3.9) 3.0) 2.3) 1.8) 1.9] 2.6 4.7 
Sugar, New York: 
iO w..| Lb..| 4.3) 4.2) 5.9) 7.5) 6.6) 8.1) 7.4] 8.2) 7.3] 7.3] 7.4) 7.4 
BO! eee R..| Lh..| 4.9% 4.6 6.3) 7.9) 7.4] 8.7| 8.4) 9.7) 9.7) 8.8 8.8 8.8 
Price differential ............ SF eahkoars 2a. oe 4 4 8 .6 1.01 LS 24 La Le L4 
| | | 





1 Good to choice. 


The subjoined table of wholesale and retail prices expressed as 
percentages of the average money prices for 1913 will enable the 
reader to follow more readily the trend of price fluctuations of food 
articles at wholesale and retail. A few articles included in the pre- 
ceding table are omitted from this one, owing to lack of satisfactory 
data for 1913. The table shows that, as compared with base prices 
in 1913, the retail prices of all of the articles except sugar were 
relatively lower in August than were the wholesale prices. This is 
noticeable in the case of beef, pork, bacon, lard, lamb, milk, potatoes, 
and particularly corn meal, the retail price of which in August had 
increased 134 per cent over the average price for 1913, while the 
wholesale price had increased 286 per cent. 
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RELATIVE WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
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SELECTED CITIES 








Article and city. 


1913: 
Aver- 
age |_ 
| 


for 


year. | 


| 





Beef, Chicago: 


Steer loin ends (hips)...-...--- W..! 
IE... 0. «secs seueenes ie al 
Beef, Chicago: 
Steer rounds, No. 2.........- Wea 
SS EEE as R. 


Beef, Chicago: 


tear Tams, Me. Bicvceccveceess. - 
Cl) | a a ee bea 
Beef, New York: 
No. B loins, Gity..0.ccceseoes+. W-o 
i EEE TS R..|} 
Beef, New York: 
No. 2 rounds, city..... mmrins W.. 
SS a eae Beal 
Beef, New York: 
Sr Wes 
Rib roast....... ote ateevesHes Be «lf 
Pork, Chicago: 
ls watchin aan tan Wid 
ID on c's 00 2 two cecebetedses ms < 
Pork, New York: 
CD, Weis 0s dhe bi cased mod 
EST ee Peet ae. ee 
Bacon, Chicago: | 
Shor t clear sides. ....<.s- —. - 


eee eee ee ee ee ee ee 





ree no dle cin inbeod a 
DMGKOE, SUCCO. ...o ox cctceces i 
Lard, New York: 
PrRmee, DOGMSOGE. .... << cceccct W 
TEES, 46.30 -di.comededgdes R 
Lamb, Chicago: 
CO ea | 
Leg of, yearling........... sobeles 4 
Poultry, New York: 
Dressed fowls. .........ceseee W..! 
Dressed hens, ..........0..-.. R..| 
Butter, Chicago: 
Creamery, extra. ............ wea 
Creamery, extra. ............- R..| 
Butter, New York: 
Creamery, extra..............W..| 
Creamery, extra. Tree vee 
Butter, San Francisco: 
Creamery, extra. .............W..| 
Creamery, tha cate sweat a 
Milk, Chicago: 
SS Ww. 
Fresh, bottled, delivered... .. R. 
Milk, New York: 
ae ae Ww. 
Fresh, bottled, delivered......R.. 
Milk, San Francisco: 
et a ME, te 
Fresh, bottled................R Si 
Eggs Chicago: 
EE, SE 4 sewendeteubes Wed 
BerIctly MeSD....2..ccnevcsccoseltc. 
Eggs, New York: 
OI tl = 
Strictly fregh.........ccccc.e- R. 
Eggs —_ Francisco: - 
Strictly _ SaaS enntelon« 
Meal, corn, Chicago: 
NG 5 REE éuamesbae 
Me cio tktgttlvvicce wesoedbas 


Potatoes, Chicago: 


White, good to choice. ........ 
i itinerant owien © cowececess 


Sugar, New York: 


 ~ 
R. 
W.. 
R. 
V 


INE exsccoucsénsonsdes V. 


dd Se : 





100 
100 


100 
100 


| 








100 | 


100 


100 
100 


100 
100 


100 
100 


100 
100 


100 
100 


100 


100 





100 


100 
100 


100 
100 


100 
100 


100 
100 


100 
100 


100 
100 


100 | 


100 | 
100 | 


100 
100 


100 
100 


100 
100 


100 
100 


100 
100 


100 
100 


100 
100 


100 
100 





1914 


116 
106 
112 
108 


109 
103 


111 


107 


107 
106 


109 


127 


a | 


95 
98 


114 
111 


103 
103 


85 


87 


77 | 


85 
95 
100 
100 
100 


100 | 


89 | 


86 | 


91 | 


114 


237 
182 


July— | 


AGE 


FOR 


LABOR REVIEW, 


1913100). 


_— initials W—wholesale; R=retail.] 











1917 





1915 


109 
| 113 


92 
109 


108 
109 


112 
109 


106 
104 


101 
106 


105 


R4 
RR 


i 


Si 


97 
100 


84 | 


100 | 


97 
100 


> oO 
bt 





129 





127 


114 


120 | 
116 | 


119 | 


111 | 


80 


95 
101 


100 
100 
101 


97 


89 


136 | 


107 


160 
151 


174 
161 





112 
110 


118 
125 


146 
111 
100 


215 
180 
203 
168 


142 
129 


171 
145 


153 
151 


| 
1916 | Jan. | 





144 


195 





164 | 


135 
129 


133 | 


107 


105 
100 


257 
172 


458 


188 
178 





113 
130 


130 | 





156 

193 | 224 
171 | 196 
174 | 181 
145 | 159 
136 | 157 
134 | 151 
121 | 140 
119 | 135 
122 | 137 
119 | 135 
121 | 145 
117 | 140 
124 | 195 
125 | 161 
143 | 206 
27 | 153 
110 | 151 
100 | 121 
137 | 164 
139 | 161 
141 | 161 
120 | 158 
119 | 162 
105 | 163 
321 | 371 
200 | 245 
429 | 185 
331 | 185 
172 | 191 
171 | 198 





| 


| 
aR Pay 
Apr.|July.| Oct. | 


} 
| 





364 
241 


194 
187 


170 
198 


Jan. | . 


PRICES OF IMPORTANT FOOD ARTICLEs 
(AVER 





1918 

Apr.jJ 
| 

137 202 
ms 16: 
141 | 191 
151 | 173 
140 | 17 
148 | 16 
165 | 17 
147 | 17 
165 | 231 
154 | 18 
166 | 185 
149 | 17 
195 | 195 
74 | 187 
181 | 201 
169 | 187 





17¢ 
Li 


136 


112 
429 


248 | 


106 
lil 


170 
180 
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COMPARISON OF RETAIL PRICE CHANGES IN THE UNITED STATES AND 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 














Fe FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 
. The index numbers of retail prices published by several foreign 
y countries have been brought together with those of this bureau in the 
; joined table after having been reduced to a common base, viz, 
es for July, 1914, equal 100. This base was selected instead of 
. average for the year 1913, which is used in other tables of index 
, ibers compiled by the bureau, because of the fact that in some 
tances satisfactory information for 1913 was not available. For 
: eat Britain, Norway, and Sweden the index numbers are rep 
‘1 as published im the original sources, while those for Austria and 
rmany have been rounded off to the nearest whole number from 
ures published in the British Labor ( razette. All of these are she wn 
the July, 1914, base in the sources from which the information is 
taken. The index numbers here shown for the remaining countries 
ve been obtained by dividing the index for July, 1914, as published, 
into the index for each month specified in the table. As indicated 
’ in the table, some of these index numbers are weighted and some are 
not, while the number of articles included differs widely. They should 
not, therefore, be considered as closely comparable one with another. 
INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES IN THE UNITED BTATES AND CERTAIN 
OTHER COUNTRIES. 
[Prices for July, 1914=100.] 
—_ | | France: | 
near Australia: A ustria: i Can vda: ~ pangs ermany: 
Year and month. 22 foodstuffs; ee $8 foodstuffs; | 2 bo, dstuffs; | 19.000 popu- | 19 J ods tits 
45 cities. el gartar cae — Wcities. liation (except lin 
| Weighted. Weighted. Weighted. W eighted. | . Paris Weighted 
Weighted. 
1914 | | : 
we, 100 | 100 100 | 100 | 1100 100 
icc sacasecs 103 | 99 104 | 108 eee 116 
1915 
1OTY cccscccccocl 101 | 107 | 121 | 107 | 1110 131 
Liceeeeeeeeeene| 97 | 113 | 166 | 105 Pane 157 
, i Iay.acseunad 98 | 131 | 179 | 105 | 142: 170 
; Of. ccsccccese 101 | 133 | 217 | BP Tessavses 193 
z 1916 | | 
J OTY cccscccvccs 105 | DD tisccsacadinaud 112 | 1 133 | 29 
ptE a cimgkecuneneh 107 | 131 222 112 | 1 137 220 
TUN .caasaneadenes 109 | ee 114 1 }4] 213 
October....00--+e- | 119 ci | 125 1146 209 
: 1917 | | 
¢ See ee 125 125 | 272 138 SEES losicncdvs 
y February ........- 130 ree / ; 
Mettiiiic. ccdecks) 130 RDNA: — Nebeageae 
ASi El nepemmeneaba 142 27 | 275 145 1171 
Mh ncbbaekied 148 127 | 283 159 
eccccetésocecc| 149 | 127 312 1 eececececs seces 
pe so 143 | 126 | 337 157 2 epee 
hes ara 146 | 129 315 ES Scie asians 
UOT oc4c 400 150 | _ _| Sao re ae > ee 
"Sens 154 | ls dc wnink ae aus 159 20 
= November.......- | 152 | _ jemrageerege. ~~ Sey 
is ae 154 ME: base cenquecsons | a e oer 
1918 | | 
4 et ep ep 157 | Se hiavasusedtocead 167 TG: teewnaewe 
COU oceccess 158 | ———a——ee——EE OE ree 
9 Marc®.canabicecese 151 |g REAR SU itandccssleeucteeenseoes 
‘ A prll nc gennessnses SS Kee 169 5, ROSA IR 
. . May binebees eda linn nsinhalnebane SE App 
4 OUNS . ccccnccoccesce SE ee eee ee ee i Rishhashidnhbveleetdeseentondin 
130 e | aid hie 1 | sei ene seta 
= is 1 Quarter beginning that month, 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CERTAIN 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 


OTHER COUNTRIES—Concluded. 



































Great Britete: 7 foodstuffs; “9 ee New Zealand:| “ var Swed 
ee ee 21 foodstuffs; 43 cities “ty niting | 09 Loodstuffs; aidan 21 arti 
Year and month. 600 towns. (variable). 40 — 5 towns. @ comme yen 
Weighted. Not weighted Weighted. a Not raid Weight 

weighted. weighted. 

1914 | 
REO CF 100 100 | 1100 | 1 100 
SN iniharinton a0 112 | 104 2107 | 102 $110 

1915 
ee 118 | i08 114 11 3118 
iden tensed 124 | 113 | 123 113 3125 
hn nial aiiinne 1324 120 | 131 112 3 129 ’ 
SIQEOUEE 6. cccctene~ 140 | 127 128 112 $134 

| 

1916 | 
pee 145 | 133 | 5 | ae 
DU medednongves 149 | 132 2 118 | 155 | 
Pe isatenccecsa 161 | 132 | 15 119 | 176 | 
ES rs 168 132 ; 120 182 | 

| ; 

1917 | | 
January........... 187 | 144 165 __ 5 epee 
ne 189 | 154 165 . J ae 
| RRS 192 | 161 } 169 126 | 204 | 
ET athe ceacatoh 194 | 164 170 127 | 212 
| Re 198 | 167 180 128 227 
IIR Fhe 202 | 171 184 ee eee 
aa ah diana a 204 | 172 188 gg EE PE 
p SES eae 202 | ee ee 127 261 
September.......-. 206 | re | SP Ectdicutadande da 
eS eee _ } SERRE es | Se ee 130 | 273 
November........ See See ee ge 130 | 278 
December......... eS oC Se eee | ———— 

1918 | 
January.......2..-. 206 | ee. eee 
WOMTUNET sasccedss | 208 | 9 eer eee ee 
SNE: ot th Gey Sema rag 134 | 293 
ee LS Hee PRD, CaaS: PN idibeatdien as 
| ERS Sea MEE Lsciitinddhaecdl ddan seskons eee 139 312 
SUR oc csccacsends 208 |... nee eee owen n|eee eee eeneenee| eee 











1 January-July. 3 August-December. 3 Quarter beginning that month. 


COST OF LIVING IN SHIPBUILDING DISTRICTS. 
FAMILY BUDGETS AND PRICE CHANGES IN THE GREAT LAKES DISTRICT 


In preceding issues of the Monraty Lasor Review! summ 
figures concerning the cost of living in various shipbuilding dist: 
in the United States have been presented in connection with per- 
centages showing changes in retail prices since 1914 of the articles 
entering into family consumption. Like figures are here given for ' 
following districts: Chicago, Ill., Detroit, Mich., Cleveland, O!| 
Lorain, Ohio, Toledo, Ohio, Buffalo, N. Y., Superior, Wis., 
Manitowoc, Wis. For Chicago, Superior, and Toledo the price figu 
have been brought down to August, 1918, for Lorain to May, 1{1s 
but for the other places to March, 1918, only. 





1 MONTHLY REVIEW, March, April, June; MontsHLY LaBoR REVIEW, August and September, 1¥! 


be 
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The study was made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in coopeva- 
tion with the Wage Adjustment Board of the Emergency Fieet 
Corporation. Reports showing in detail the family expenditures for 
the year ending March 31, 1918, were collected in each of these dis- 
tricts by special agents of the Bureau of Labor Statistics in personal 
visits to the homes of the families of workers in shipyards and of other 
wage earners in the same locality. The purpose of the study was 
to show the present cost of living and the changes in the cost of living 
in recent years. Retail prices for clothing, furniture and furnishings, 
rent, and fuel and light back to 1914 were obtained in each locality 
by the agents in addition to the information collected by them 
concerning the family cost of living for one year. Retail prices of 
food from 1914 to 1918 were available in the bureau’s publications 
for Chicago, Detroit, Buffalo, and Cleveland. Food prices were not 
available for Superior and Manitowoc. The locality nearest to these 
places for which the bureau ha:: food prices throughout the period 
was Milwaukee. While the prices of food might not be the same in 
Superior and Manitowoc as in Mi!waukee, it was deemed satisfactory 
to use the per cent of change that took place in food prices in Mil- 
waukee as fairly applicable to these two localities. 

In like manner the per cent of changes in food prices in Cleveland 
were assumed for Toledo and Lorain. 

The prices from 1914 to 1917 are mainly for December and for 
food entirely so. For a few summer articles June prices were taken, 
but the figures are so nearly all for December that the tables are 
made to speak as for that month, 
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AVERAGE EXPENDITURES AND PER CENT OF AVERAGE TOTAL EXPENDITURES 
FAMILIES IN SPECIFIED SHIPBUILDING DISTRICTS IN 1917 AND 1918, FOR EACH « 
THE PRINCIPAL ITEMS OF COST OF LIVING, AND THE PER CENT OF INCREASE 

THE RETAIL PRICE OF EACH IN DECEMBER, 1915, 1916, AND 1917, AND MARCH A) 
AUGUST, 1918, ABOVE THE PRICES IN DECEMBER, 1914. 


CHICAGO, ILL: 215 families. 
























Items of expenditure. 



































Expendit 


family. 





Average. | 

Clothing: 

as aaa $118. 80 | 
SESE 91. 90 
a 210. 70 

Furniture and furnishings. . .. 54. 59 | 

a ee ee 615. 93 | 
EE EO, 187. 65 
SE WEE THD. . oc ow eteeicte << 78. 16 
Ee ae 320. 96 
SS en eee 1, 467. 99 


Ires per 


Per cent of increase in retail prices in Decem 
and March and A 


1915, 1916, and 


1918, above the prices in December, 1914. 


1917, 


yecem- | 


































Decem- I Decem- March Aug 
a . bt 
Per cent. per 1915.| ber, 1916.| ber, 1917.| 1918. 1918 
ca A | 
8.09 3.51! 26.53| 651.01 88.36 
6.26 | 6.15 21. 22 50. 03 88. 70 | Ll 
14.35 | 7.48 24. 21 50. 58 88. 51 
3.721 5.911 19.96 47.45 | 87.04 
41. 96 2. 66 | 25. 23 | 53. 42 48. 83 
12.78 | 1.08 | .70 | 1.36 2. 08 
5.33 | 1 93 | 6. 64 | 19. 34 30. 82 
21. 86 3. 01 19. 51 41.78 49. 06 
100. 00 | 3.01 | 19. 51 41.73 49. 06 
































109 families. 


































| 


1, 345. 06 | 
| 





100. 00 | 





| | | { 
Clothing: | 
OO Sree «| $110.67 | 8.23 | 0.15 7. 84 32.17 | 50.70 
TNS... wes. cvcewveneei 105.30 | 7.83 | 3. 26 16. 20 41.87 | 60.33 7 
aes | 215.97] 16.06 1.67 11.92 | 36.90 55. 39 
Furniture and furnishings. . . .| (67.47 | 5. 01 4.57 | 23.65 | 5283 73.2% | 
ext dh inuagunaiediness es 548.66] 40.79 | 1, 89 25. 92 55.69 | 50.01 
RE RE Le Se | 158. 41 11. 78 | 1,34 | 1.16 1.51 5. 28 l 
i re 84. 05 | 6. 25 | 15 | 7.81 | 29.50] 36. 84 
Miscellaneous... . ....0. 22.20. 270.50 | 20.11 | -13 7.70 | 41.70 44. 92 
| NER ree eee! 13 | 17.70 | 41.70 | 44. 92 9 





TOLEDO, OHIO: 207 families. 








Clothing: | 


$105. 05 
90. 36 
































Furniture and furnishings... .| 65. 71 4. 64 7. 84 | 24.59 46, 44 | 65. ¢ 9 
7 A a ae ae 605. 17 42.74 1. 43 | 26. 43 54. 33 | 48, 22 7 
cast adassonasnees 192.29] 13.58 4.79} 11.58] 19.00] 20.20 Q 
Ll See 69. 56 4.92 1,74 11. 03 29. 80 38. 43 
DP bandbasetowekiwes 287. 52 20. 31 | 2. 68 21. 48 | 44. 05 | 46. 21 
ata 100. 00 | 
| 






















| Decrease. 






not being available. 


* The per cent of changes in food prices in Milwaukee was used in connection with the family bu 
figures taken in this locality, Superior food prices not being available. _ 4 : 
’ The per cent of increase in food prices in Cleveland has been used in this table, figures for To 
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AVERAGE EXPENDITURES AND PER CENT OF AVERAGE TOTAL EXPENDITURES OF 
FAMILIES IN SPECIFIED SHIPBUILDING DISTRICTS IN 1917 AND 1918 FOR EACH ¢ 




















i 
THE PRINCIPAL ITEMS OF COST OF LIVING, AND THE PERCENT OF INCREASE 
THE RETAIL PRICE OF EACH IN DECEMBER, 1915, 1916, AND 1917, AND MARCH, 1918, 
BOVE THE PRICES IN DECEMBER, 1914. 
BUFFALO, N. Y.: 204 families. 
I t yf re ’ 
i penditure per el 
j family Mar s ( ¢ 
t 1414 
Items of expenditure. 
AV ‘TAavce Per el . , t 
eT er ’ 
Eee: ee $101. 72 7.60 ¢ 
6G { i 77.9 4 
I OO i in teamed 189.2 14.14 } ). 58 
e and furnishings............. 2 x 7 24 
a ae y. 44 2. 44 , } 
EE a a ae my eee l 13. 51 1.15 4.70 
EE ae oe } 4 ; ] q 
BGP we ec ccovugwecwoceoocecueooescs zt 7 19. 78 ) 24 3 
RG i a oth abel Cada an adelaide ates 1,3 10 3 24 1.13 
CLEVELAND, OHIO: 203 families 
ee oe ee $ 69 7. 84 l 17 { 
é RSS See een aye ane 103. 75 7.15 2 l { 
hs cntieiatidadscepetehows 217 14. 99 1.9 ! 
re ee 2.89 4.34 4.72 l 
ee 76 i] 7 ] m4 
oe ee ee eee ee 2 2 4.17 l 1 
De + ccdGete conmeeoo CeNbeee eee 294. 24 é 1. 42 I 12.9 4 
ea er 1, 450.40 100. 0 1.42 19. 1 { { 
' 
] 
DETROIT, MICH.: 256 families 
ing: 
ES eae meee $122.4 7. 67 1.7 ] 46.9 84 
PE aibredgedudvexsecndédseaswes | ) 6. 69 Of 18.3 46. 46 5 
RES ne ee ee 229. 27 14. 36 2 . } 
wre and furnishings............... R1. 82 5.12 . ‘ ) 2 
SO in kidedweies<o0n ee crgemmanrorwed WV. 25 40. 73 4. y] ) 2 
Hi a i a a ee 232.85 | 14.59 2. US 2 / 4 
Se eee 87.31 5. 47 1.42 9.94 
ae eS 314. 90 19. 73 3.51 | 22. 25 49. 85 58. 7] 
> ive dbevedrwwews eveeede 1, 596. 40 100. 00 3. 51 22. 25 49. 85 58. 71 
MANITOWOC, WIS.: 111 families. 
hing: 
Male... << CR $108. 68 7.92 1.96 15. 11 37.54 58. 72 
SS ene ae mea 94 25 10.27 1.4 49.16 
ES ae a ne 2 14. Si 1.1 12. SF 4.71 4. 28 
niture and furnishings............... 46.9 3.42 3. 95 14. 69 40.35 64.89 
DU PT ER Sh ieécenncceseanenanees 549.38 | 40.03 3.89 25.92 55. 69 5 | 
; EE a alicia 961.50 | 19.05 1.30 5. 29 16. % 22.72 
¥ el I a eR a 78. 71 5. 74 .97 6. 20 95.94 Qn 74 
MiscellaM©OUS ....cccccccccccccccccccess- 132. 83 16. 96 31 17.03 40. 38 44.14 
a = ee a —— , eee 
ip RUBIA. ccccccccccovcccesosess. 4 1,372. 45 100. 00 31 17.03 10.38 14.14 
o | . 
a 1 The per cent of changes in food prices in Milwaukee was used in connection with the family budget 
a3 figures taken in this locality, Manitowoc food prices not being available. 


* Decrease. 
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AVERAGE EXPENDITURES AND PER CENT OF AVERAGE TOTAL EXPENDITURES 0 


FAMILIES IN SPECIFIED SHIPBUILDING DISTRICTS IN 1917 AND 1918 FOR 


EA‘ 


OF THE PRINCIPAL ITEMS OF COST OF LIVING, AND THE PERCENT OF INCREA 
IN THE RETAIL PRICE OF EACH IN DECEMBER, 1915, 1916, AND 1917 AND MAY, i¢ 


Items of expenditure. 








ABOVE THE PRICES IN DECEMBER, 1914. 
LORAIN, OHIO: 109 families. 


Expenditures per 
family. 









Per cent of increase in retail prices ir 
cember, 1915, 1916, and 1917 and M 
1918, above the prices in December, | 





: = 
Decem- | iain, | May 





























—_— —— Decem- | 
Average. | Per ct n| ber, 1915. | ber, 1916. | ber,1917.} 191 
' | | 
Clothing: | | 
EE eee ey ey Sere 112. 77 7.87 | .49 | 2.76 33.17 | 
ML is ttsbienese Sudcn sucess | 109.98 7.61 | 144]  1.78} ~— 26.90 | 
Ne ck See dbeaetd bean 221. 85 15. 48 | 32 2.28} 30.09 
Furniture and furnishings. .............. 62.12 4.33 | 4.89 14.00 | 37.71 
PE wickasnatthibe Sgenes hos cteseuecoen 600. 42 | 41.90 1. 43 | 26. 43 | 54.33 | 
eee Ri cnandekesven 211.74 | 14.78 | 1.06 | 4.49/ 11.90} 2 
6  Adsewedéseedentwatetes | 58.39 4.07 | 1. 43 | 17. 43 39. 80 
ED. «etc cscsdcasaccenescsccess 278. 60 | 19. 44 | 1.33 16. 64 | 40. 26 47 
AT TSCM... cocccccccceveseosecces 1,433.12 | 100.00 | 1.33 | 16. 64 | 40. 26 
1 The per cent of increase in food prices in Cleveland, Ohio, was used in connection with the family bud 


figures taken in this locality, Lorain food prices not being available. 





The term ‘ Miscellaneous” 





doctor bills, cleaning supplies, amusements, 


included in the other expense groups specified. 






in the tables includes items such 


tobacco, ete., ! 


As the increase i 


the cost of many of these miscellaneous items could not well b 
traced through the period, it has been assumed that the percentag 
of increase in this group has been the same as the average increas 


for all other items combined. 


The average per cent of increase fo 


the total of all items each year has been computed by multiply: 
the proportion of expenditures of each item by the per cent of increa 
in the retail price of the item as compared with 1914 and dividing t 


aggregate of the products thus obtained by 100. 


PRICE CHANGES IN OTHER DISTRICTS. 






In some of the localities covered earlier in the investigation and f 
which figures have been published in previous issues of the LaBo 
REVIEW inquiry has since been made as to price changes and the figure- 
have been brought down to August, 1918. 
here presented and for convenience in comparison the figures for th 
earlier dates are republished. 

In certain districts retail price figures were obtained earlier in the 
year for the month of March, but in the other districts named in th: 
table which follows the price quotation interval is from December, 


1917, to August, 1918. 


The figures for August are 


Each locality shows a sharp increase in retail prices in August as 
compared with the preceding periods. 
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PER CENT OF INCREASE IN RETAIL PRICES IN DECEMBER, 1915, 1916, AND 1917, AND 
MARCH AND AUGUST, 1918, ABOVE THE PRICES IN DECEMBER, 1914. 


NORITOLE, VA.: White families. 


SSS ————— 
| > . . . . . - 

| Per cent of increase in retail prices in December, 1915, 1916, 
} and 1917, and March and August, 1918, above the prices 
in December, 1914. 

} 





Items of expenditure. 


| December, | December, | December, ] ugust, 
1915. =| 1916. | 19177 | 1918 | 1918. 
| i | 











( in 
ane eeeb bed boebde see oeceeese 1. 60 10.33 37.15 f 47 89.15 
POR caaebtebdeeebdcedeessscéddedwelecescceeoune 1. 68 26. U2 5 ) 109. 12 
ha acu adindned en 80 S 31 ». 39 99.19 
re and furnishings................. 62 8.73 6 74. 03 107. 82 
1 Od RS ROMERO SS 6 0600600600668 60668668 75 22 s 635. 59 5 2 18.15 
i indcéssCtatinééeaeddeedaiaes | yj 2. a ‘kode 8.32 22.00 
i eee ee ee 17.03 ) 42.9 56. 08 
bed dbkdctecadiecncssévbacus 61 14.73 i ‘ 48.9 74.99 
Pf ne eer ae eee .61 14.73 ; ; 48.99 74.99 
] 
BOSTON DISTRICT: White families. 
: | 
SS OE EE a a aT eee 0 20. 95 45 74.92 108. 1 
j le pb OO 660666668606 066006060006 7 7 é SO 4‘ 2 & 2 ] , 
[ | ge a oe 6. 63 21.8 47 78. 82 118 
re ome furmishings.... .........0<.- | 8. 40 26.31 58.37 89 134. 17 
(i edakn ee thkwhedenmwwue bbws 1.33 18. 03 45.76 | 39. 4 61. 90 
Dinh aeh beneeesdoatensepeunes« | 1 07 06 | 1 . Of 99 2 
: | RC TES es ee 1.12 10. 51 | 29. 21 1.74 45 
\ PE citcweds tb bewssawsees <tc 1. 57 15. 72 8.13 42 65. 24 
) so a ee ee ee ee ee ee a 
seh cinta nieaccedcedisses: 1. 57 15. 72 38. 13 42.95 65. 2+ 
r | i 
3 BALTIMORE DISTRICT: White families 
) _ ————— - ee — —_ 
. ( 4 
= Re cincnnecknteeenwccsons 2. At 22.9 49.55 70. 20 105. 04 
8 AE er eee ee ae &. U3 25. 09 54.75 Bo. 15 118. 29 

















I ture and furnishings. ................ 5. 59 26. 38 60. 79 85. 04 116. 04 
A PE RE ee ee 14.08 20. 87 64. 35 | 60. 34 83. 69 
OU Suita Di o bevdinesesenccccccnsseess 1.18 85 2. 86 | 4. 83 12. 86 
Si Minidesssewbingecdcoeteseten | .49 | 9.14 | 24. 54 | 42. 07 55. 72 
} il a 11.37 | 18. 51 | $1. 27 | 56. 80 | 80.18 
J j ee = see a 
O Allitems......... Sianimivdutinesiens | 11.37 | 18.51 | 51. 27 | 56. 80 | 80. 18 
OR . arta ene 
; 1 Decrease 


ar 

; 3 

er, 
as 

| 
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PER CENT OF INCREASE IN RETAIL PRICES IN DECEMBER, 1915, 1916, AND 1917 
MARCH AND AUGUST, 1918, ABOVE THE PRICES IN DECEMBER, 1914—Conclud 


BATH, ME., DISTRICT: White families. 





























Per cent of increase in retail prices in December, | 
and 1917, and March and August, 1918, above | 
in December, 1914. 


Items of expenditure. — a 


December, | December, December,} March, | A 
1915. 1916. 1917. 1918. | 






























Clothing: 




















Furniture and furnishings................- 3.03 | . 92 
EE ee eae ee eee 71.96 | 18. 5f 49. 83 | 47.23 


Ee ee eee saa 2.10 | 1.43 | 13. 82 2 
Pei cc csccndddeves coockubbaul a” ited | 14. 43 34.92 | 42. 30 | 
IS So's obec ede SEbdss cocceeubs ec’ | a9 | 4 > | 7 








RS. 3. ka cecdeuidsccctvhncatel 





PORTLAND, ME., DISTRICT: White families. 













Clothing: 
<b dtb dais s<s etwad evbescecesedeuaed 1.09 | 
EE ee eee 3.21 





, «. é5 donieibds<sseesdatiicses cas cesnck 
OS are a ee ees : 2 
TD .winguerubouavencapeberescet - 









aN Ss ou cuenihtotcabnuaiiee eam d 











Clothing: 
EE as ee a 











| 
' 

2. 57 | 14. 48 | 39. 61 70. 3 
10. 45 | 40. 03 | 63.7 











Tee ee ee CEC eee CeCe EPO er eee 










1 The per cent of change in food prices in Manchester, N. H., has been used, food prices for Bath! 
available. 

2 Decrease. 

3 The per cent of change in food prices in Manchester, N. H., has been used, food prices for | 
not being available. 

4 The per cent of change in food prices in Manchester, N. H., has been used, food prices for l’ort 
not being available, 
5 No change, 
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g PER CENT OF INCREASE IN RETAIL PRICES IN DECEMBPR, 1915, 1916, AND 1917 D 
AUGUST, 1918, ABOVE THE PRICES IN DECEMBER, 1914. 


bait ina ~ 


NEW YORE DISTRICT: White families. 








of increase in retail prices in December. 19] 


| 
| Per cent . 
in August, 1918, above the pr in ’ 


and 1917, and 
ber, 1914. 
Items of expenditure. andigaled 7: 


. —— wanenineecnn . 
December, | December, December A 
1915. 1916. 1917. 














a a iia ial cit i a inna 1.97 14.91 44.65 7 
PHILADELPHIA DISTRICT: White families. 

_ —— a —— a | — — ee — — 
Le ee 3.30 | 16.15 54.11 109.26 

SS a a oe eee } 3.94 15. 90 49.12 10% } 

= = . —— . 

hi bth cs ine dicinerbenininatedwiecie-tuct 3.60 | 5] 2 
Furniture and furmishings.................. 6.94 19. 87 49.84 } 
RR OE Ee a a a 34 | 18.92 54.4 t 4) 
i ih one dn Gdeslindedcmmenecew a 1.29 ee 2 } 
} SS eee “a 1.8] 5.37 | 21.54 5 
M EE ea 1.19 | 14.65 | 43.81 17 
Mae cencnivccsetescccccssev' 1.19 | 14.65 | 43.81 7 
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PER CENT OF INCREASE IN RETAIL PRICES IN DECEMBER, 1915, 1916, AND 1917. | 
AUGUST, —_ ABOVE THE PRICES IN DECEMBER, 1914—Concluded. 


families. 








Items of expenditure. 


prices in December, 1915, 1916, prices in December 
and 1917, and August, 1918, | and 1917, and ies 
above the pricesin December, | above the prices in Ly 
1914, 1914, 


Per cent of increase in retail | | Per cent of increase 2 










families. 


















































Clothing: 
| EES Te nee Bs 


eee eee ee eee eee eee eee ee 


I ae a st 
ee oh ne inde anaeih 
NS TIES ERE ES 
one ced vaahenseet 


EEE AE 






Clothing: 





ber, 


1915. 


JACESONVILLE, FLA.: | JACKSONVILLE, F 
V7hite families. Colored families. 


ber, 
1916. 





14. 59 | 


Decem-| Decem-| Decem-| Au- | Decem-| Decem- Decem- 
ber, 
1917. 


12. 7: 
50.83 | 59.76 | 2.26] 17.57| 50.8 
24.32| .24| 21.44] 23.04] 24.32 
21.11 | 31.92) 21.30| 21.65! 20.11 
42.49 | 57.67 | 2.21} 14.32] 42.18 
42.49 | 57.67| 2.21] 14.32] 42.18 






| gust, ber, | ber, | ber, 
| 1918. | 1915. | 1916. | 1917. 











eee el 





104. 34 




























x Te 





















Es ees ee 10.35 | 35.06 | 74.76] 133.55 | 10.35] 35.06 | 74.7 
UE sh ndduaenuacecesqsv beens 10. 61 32.03 | 68.49 | 121.20 10. 61 32.03 68. 49 
iticshetedbeenikbswatanmadaas 10. 47 33. 69 71.92 127. 96 10. 46 33. 80 72.15 
Furniture and furnishings..........-. 15.13 43.42 73.73 | 131.48 15.13 | 43.42 73.73 
oe A en ek bdatalaliee 2 . 2 17. 57 50. 83 59. 76 2.26} 17.57 50. 83 
GRRE ER See SOF i 26.87 |218.15 |218.65| 2 1.42 26.87 | 218.15 |? 18.65 
a ES Ee a See eee 2.30 35 bie 5 | ae | 2.30 15. 07 
Pb diiddicencccsnccees chen , Rae 14. 6 41.63 x 62. 73 -76} 13.19 | 39.20 
NG Bai. dissnacsavddebos 1.27 | 14.66] 41 63| 6 2.73 | .76 13.19 | 39.20 
“MOBILE, ALA.: White | MOBILE, ALA: Co! 
families. families. 
Clothing: 
Ee ee ae ee 37. 91 63.47; 1.77; 9.12 37.91 
39. 72 79. 53 2.35 | 8.82 39. 72 


























407 | 
21.86 
(4) 

2 40 | 





19. 92 


2 4.33 | 
8. 76 


13. 8: 





“42. 


| 45.29 | 42. 7¢ 
57.32 | 64.02| 21.04] 19.92! 57.32 
23.60 | 1.40 | 21.86 | 24.33 | 23.60 
27.11 | 44.13] (4) | 8.76| 27.11 
43.16 | $.58| 14.13] 43. 





38. 








76 _ 7. 03 2. 04 | 8.98} 38.74 








76 ~ 88.37 | 4.07 
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BEAUMONT, TEX.: White | HOUSTON, TEX:: 
families. 





13. 82 | 


43. 


16 | 55.85; 2.58] 14.13} 43.85 











families. 

















0.36 | 





24. 56 


58. 








65 | 95.21 3.11 | 24.76 | 49.32 



























































A a RRS, | 6.29] 30.09] 60.41 | 134.4%) 2.13] 25.34] 53.85 
Nh Aubiidindittieciiniats waa | 4.17] 27.10| 59.46] 113.31 | 2.66] 25.04| 51.49 
Furniture and furnishings........... ~ 8.49 | 28.87] 53.26| 100.00| 6.12| 29.62| 62. 
(BE Me ata ars 21.04] 19.92] 57.32] 64.02] 21.04] 19.92] 57.3: 
RA CC 2.01 .04] 2.30] 10.54] 22.29] 27.34] 27. 
Ci i rddicccsesnegsesetonsa (4) 5.96 | 10.95 | 25.24 2.85 8.28 | 22.70 
Ds Cceccknccunteactuddedss -44| 16.46) 43.44] 59.37 2.29] 16.41 | 44.89 
All items. ...... EY Oe 44} 16.46 59.37 | 2.29 

















44. 89 


















available. 
2 Decrease. 


§ No change. 


3 New Orleans food prices were used. 
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1 The per cent of increase in food prices in Jacksonville is here used, such figures for Savannah not 
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. ) WAGES AND COST OF LIVING IN MINING DISTRICT OF SANTA ROSALIA, 
LOWER CALIFORNIA, MEXICO.'! 


The El Boleo Mining Co., a French company that has been operat- 
ing mines in the Santa Rosalia mining district of Lower California 
since 1885, having petitioned the Mexican Government for permission 
to lower the wages paid its employees, a commission was appointed 
to investigate the situation both as regards the interests of the em- 
ployer and employees. This commission left the capital on December 
25, 1917, and proceeded to investigate the living conditions, wages, 
and cost of living in the district. 

The number of inhabitants living in and about the mines is about 
11,000. Of these 3,800 are persons able to work. The company 
employs 2,800 and as there is no other industry or enterprise in 
operation in the district there are about 1,000 able-bodied persons 
: | without employment. 

- The report says: “In order properly to consider the question of 
wages other conditions are worthy of notice.” Schools are main- 
tained by the company in which the course of study is equivalent to 
that adopted for the Federal district (Mexico City), and provision is 
made for both day and night schools. These are in charge of 5 
directors, 22 assistants; a professor of music and a professor of 
military instruction and a general inspector employed by the company 
at its own expense. School books and accessories are all supplied at 
the expense of the company, subject to an insignificant charge to 
prevent abuse, ‘‘ there being no relation between the cost of the school 
supplies and the amount charged for them.’ 
during the entire year and the average enrollment was 1,275, with an 
average attendance of 778. 

Efforts are being made to improve the sanitary and hygienic condi- 
tions. Experts in the employ of the company are trying to solve the 
problem of drainage, etc. Four physicians are employed by the 
company to attend to the needs of the miners and their families in 

—_— case of sickness as well as in cases of injuries due to accidents while 

1 at work. 

- & There are no natural resources other than mineral in the district. 
Even the drinking water is brought from a considerable distance. 
Cereals, fruit, and some domestic animals are brought from other 
Mexican States, and other articles are secured in the United States. 

Dwelling houses forming groups which may be classed generally in 
three grades—miners’, laborers’, and employees’ (clerks, etc.)—have 
been constructed by the company with a view to securing ventilation 
and cleanliness. The houses occupied by the Yaquis and Chinese, 


1 Boletin Minero. Mexico City, March and April, 1918. 


? 


The schools were open 
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whose customs and idiosyncrasies must be considered, are of 
different type. The monthly rental for the 1,551 dwellings report 
varied from $1 to $12.50, only 34 renting for $7 or more. The re 
for miners’ quarters ranges from $1 to $4 per month. 

Company stores are located in each of the four mining cam; 
Since the low price of prime necessities is considered conducive 
waste the company prohibits the purchase of large quantities. TT 
following prices per kilo (2.2 Ibs.) are reported: Corn, 8 cents; bea 
16 cents; sugar, 32 cents; coffee, 85 cents; rice, 28 cents; flour, 
cents, and butter, 90 cents. 

Wages at the time of the investigation were reported at $2.50 | 
day as a minimum, with an average of $3.50 and a maximum of $ 
An 8-hour day was observed. Continuous operations were divi: 
into 3 shifts of 8 hours each. Sunday rest was regularly observ: 
Work done on Sundays, holidays, and overtime work was paid for 
double rate. Premiums of 12 cents per day are paid for regularity 
working, and supplementary wages equal to 8 per cent of wages a 
paid those who have been in the employment of the company one y: 
or more, and 15 per cent to those having worked two years or m 
Wages paid during the past year amounted to $3,065,000. The f 
lowing statement gives some idea of the number to whom supp! 
mentary wages were paid last year: There were 2,687 persons e 
ployed on January 1, 1918. Of these 1,214.had worked for the co 
pany more than 10 years, 517 from 5 to 10 years, 379 from 2 to 5 yea 
160 less than one year, and 76 were newly employed. 

A census showed that there were 1,682 married men, 1,929 unma 
ried men, 3,318 women, and 2,785 children in the district. Genera 
speaking, a family consisted of a husband, wife, and one child. 


D) 
calculation based on the amount and value of food sold by the sto: 
seems to indicate that the daily expense per family can not be | 
than $2.50. Fixing the number of working days per month at 26 
and the minimum wages at $2.50 per day, there is a deficit of $10 pe: 
month, but the number of persons working at that rate is small. 


The company was refused the authority to reduce wages. 





INCREASED COST OF LIVING IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


According to the report of the Johannesburg Chamber of Commer 
made available through the United States Department of Commerc: 
the percentage of increase in the retail prices of foodstuffs, etc., abov 
prewar prices in Capetown, Port Elizabeth, Johannesburg, a: 
Durban, South Africa, has been 36, 32, 25, and 39, respectively. ‘T' 
following table taken from the report gives the prewar and present 
prices in the four centers: 
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PREWAR AND PRESENT RETAIL PRICES OF FOODSTUFFS, ETC., INCAPETOWN, PORT 





4 i ELIZABETH, JOHANNESBURG, AND DURBAN, SOUTH AFRICA, 
; id -~ | 
Capetown. | Port Elizabeth.| Johannesburg. Durban 
i aie eae oe, 
Article. Unit. | 
Pre- | Pre- Pre} pracart | PIO) pro 
war,| Present. | war. Present. | ,,-| Present. | 1, | Presen 
— , | sil +—1- ae En 
| 2sceeletbecienatnd | 2Ib. .../$0. 12 $0. 13-$0. 16 $0. 10 $0. 16 $0. 12 $0. 16, $0. 08 
tens i eee | Lb.....| .36) .42- .54 .42$0.28- .48) .42 $0.42 54) .40 
ground or mixed ere 34 .26- .42) .35, .28- .48 36| .36- .48 .34$0.3 
CEE | Doz. 51, .60- .78) .60| .6&)- .72 .66, .48- .96) .49 .9 
ae aie hah ae whee 2: a 10 -10} .07 . 08 12 14 12 
wheaten, ......s.«s.. 25 Ibs. .] 1.25; 1.62- 2.04) 1.25, 1.62— 2.10) 1.66) 1.80- 2.40) 1.20 2.10- 2 
os eekeseeReeoesoedes 28-02. 22) .24- .32 .20 22 -23| .20| 29 oe 19 2 
tin. | 
‘ | | i 
Se ‘= 36} .36- .52 .32) .4& .48 .30) .46 54 35 44 48 
PE 5 cceadbabinsss coon | A BR 51 Gibciast ae .48 48 S54). ... 46 48 
O0t 40sec pean eeeenened De. Jeon 15 .14 20, .16 .16 24 16, .14 20) .16 18 24 
MuttOM....cccccvcccces- | EDe cag 15) .14 .22) .15 .16- .20, .16; .16- .20) .17, .20- .28 
ee Sveccsec< Biecoud ost] el ceBlccces| otO~ ~ER. 24 22 
Se | Pt. . 06) 07] .06 .06| .06; .07- .08 .06 07 
t hath tits s detanaare l4-oz.| .13) .22 .26 .1 .25 .30 .14 .2 28 14.24 26 
|. tin. 
eal: | | 
uth African .......... | TR. cad .07; .08 .14 .07 .11- .16 .08 .11- .15 7, .12 16 
“eae | + ae .07 10- .18 .07 18- .20 .09| .14 .20| .07 13 
} its: ‘ 
ae [ie..cc OF, oO 1 a 10- .13 .09 .09 15 7 10 13 
DOTEOE... 2.00 covccccece CC | .07 ll- .1% .07| .16- .16 .08} .12- .15 .07| .12 16 
Sena a yer eeceadh | 12 Ibs..| .26' .42- .48 .19 .24- .48 20 28 42 24 36 44 
wocccccccccccccceccs Lb.....| .05 .06- .09 .05 .08- .10 .07} .08 «1 05; .0 2 
Ee re Rt ee ; .05 .07- .09 .05 09 6 .09 05 5 
EA dey wKteion i 06 am t ; .08 .13- .16 .08 .14- .18 09 12 15 7 14 16 
ith Africam.......... Gf et et a ee oe ee | CP 24 Bans 3 3 
re | Lb.....| .50) .38- .48 .50 .48- .6f 54 48S- .84 4 46 54 
SS ES Gy SS , ol 19- .26 2 .2 a i839 30 20 26 
a ae | 200-Ib. - 96 76- 1.04 7: 66- .BA .48 .48 54 2 72 
bag. 
co Ne Se | 3-gal. | 2.22 3.84 4.26) 2.28 4.20- 4.56 3.22) 4.28- 5.16, 2.16) 3.84 4.08 
| case | 
Soap, household........... 7 ees Oe 13- .20....- ee one 12- .15 
I ehold supdries.........} Per mo.) 7.32 10.08) 7.32 10.08 7.32 10.08 7.32 10. 08 
ing, including boots 
fo ; Re Re 19. 47 34. 06/19. 47 34.06 19.47 34.06 19. 47 4.06 
Estimated expenditure of |......... 66. 02; 04. 17/65. 53) 93.40 67.69 03. 74 64.58 07.55 
family of five on above 
articles. 
OU caddie wh’ + tuntngedhdeatatees 19. 47 21. 72,20. 68 21. 66 31. 63 30. 25 23.12 24.43 
{ i j 
cre ‘ 
y 
1 wy 
nd 4 
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FOOD CONTROL. 





FOOD CONTROL IN THE UNITED STATES. 


WHEAT FLOUR. 


In conformity with the international policy recently adopted for the 
conservation of wheat flour in all countries of the allies during the 
coming year, regulations effective September 1 were formulated by 
the Food Administration which provided for the preparation a: 
marketing in the United States of mixed flours containing 20 
cent of grains other than wheat. All such mixed flours must 
milled -in accordance with the standards of the Food Administrati 
and are to be labeled with the ingredients in order of their proportio 
The regulations provide that: 

Mixed wheat and barley flour shall be in the proportion of 4 pounds of wheat f1 
to 1 pound of barley flour. 

Mixed wheat and corn flour shall contain the proportion of 4 pounds of wheat fl 
to 1 pound of corn flour. 

Mixed wheat, barley, and corn flour shall contain the proportions of 8 pounds of w!] 
flour to 1 pound of barley and 1 pound of corn flour. 

Mixed wheat and rye flour shall contain the proportion of 3 pounds of wheat f1 


to not less than 2 pounds of rye flour. 
Whole wheat, entire wheat, or graham flour or meal shall contain at least 95 | 


cent of the wheat berry. 

All the above “Victory flours” may be sold without substitutes 
but at no greater price from the miller, wholesaler, or retail dealer 
than in the case of standard wheat flour. It is desired that milk 
and dealers encourage the use of this flour, so that the country m: 
be on a mixed flour basis without the necessity of retailers making 
combination sales of wheat flour and substitutes. At the same time 
it is not intended that the mixed flour shall displace the present lary 
use of corn bread by the American people. 

In cases where straight wheat flour is sold by retailers, the regula 
tions provide that 20 per cent of other cereal flours must be sold 
coincidentally. It is also required that all baker’s bread shall contain 
20 per cent of other cereals and the Food Administration relies upo1 
the householders of the country to mix at least 20 per cent of the sub 
stitute cereals into the wheat flour at home for all uses. 

In localities where such substitutes are available it is permissible 
for retailers to sell, if the consumer so demands, the following flours 
at the ratio of one pound to each four pounds of wheat flour: Feterita 
flour and meal, rice flour, oat flour, kafir flour, milo flour, peanut flour, 
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bean flour, potato flour, sweet potato flour, and buckwheat flour. Pure 
rye flour or meal may be sold as a substitute in the ratio of at least 2 
pounds of rye to 3 pounds of wheat flour. 

- Other alterations of previous rules are announced by the Food 
Administration as follows: 


The consumption of wheat flour in bakery products not to exceed 70 per cent of the 
1917 consumption is hereby rescinded. 

Wheat flour substitutes for bakers remain as heretofore with the exception of rye 
which will be a substitute when used upon a basis of not less than 40 per cent, which 

2 pounds of rye flour to every 3 pounds of standard wheat flour. When rye is used 
in this proportion or a greater proportion, no other substitutes are required. If less 
than this proportion of rye flour is used the difference between such amount used 
and 40 per cent must be made up of other substitutes. 


Bakers will be required to use 1 pound of substitutes to each 4 pounds of wheat 
flour in all bakery products, including bread, except _ class 8a—crackers—in which 
mly 10 per cent of substitutes othe r than rye are required. 


The use of the name “‘ Victory” will be alloy wed in aly roducts containing the above 
proportions of substitutes. 

The previous rules limiting licensees, millers, wholesalers, retailers, and bakers 
to 30 days’ supply of flour will be changed to permit a 60 « en s’ supply 

The rules limiting sales by retailers of wheat flour to an eighth of a b arrel in cities 

1 a quarter of a barrel in sparsely settled districts are rescinded. 

The rule limiting the sale of flour by millers to wholesalers, or wholesalers to retailerg 
in combination with substitutes or certificates therefore and the rule restricting 
the sale to 70 per cent of previous sales are rescinded. 

Manufacturers of alimentary pastes and wheat breakfast foods are limited to their 
normal consumption of wheat or wheat flour with the understanding that they are 
not to unduly expand their ordinary consumption of wheat. 

Rules prohibiting the starting of new plants ready for operation prior to July 1, 1918, 
are rescinded. 

Where millers sell directly to consumers they shall obey the same regulations as 
retail store dealers. 

Wheatless days and wheatless meals are discontinued. 

Nothing in these regulations is to be construed to mean that there has been any 
setting aside or changing of the pure food laws as promulgated by the Bureau of 
Chemistry, Department of Agriculture or the internal revenue law as administered 
by the internal revenue commissioner, which requirements must be conformed te 
by manufacturers and dealers in all cases. 


RICE. 





After conferences with representatives.of the trade, the Food 
Administration has arranged for an equitable distribution of the rice 
crop among millers. Under the plan adopted each mill will have 
allotted to it the maximum amount it may purchase of the 1918 crop, 
based on its present capacity and its average receipts during the past 
three seasons. Millers are required to furnish a sworn statement 
covering these facts. 

Valuation committees have been appointed in various southern 
cities in which sales offices have been established and all rice is to be 
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bought at the valuation and on the grades fixed by these committee 
To save man power and expense, all rice is to be weighed at points 
shipment to mills, where grading will be done by officials designa‘ 
by the committees. No purchases will be made except at regular sa 
offices, unless with the prior approval of one of the offices, and aft. 
valuation has been set on the rice to be sold. By agreement, mil 
have pledged themselves to the Food Administration not to sell c} 
rice at more than 7} cents a pound for choice Japan to 94 cents 


fancy Honduras. 
CORN GOODS. 









To further standardize corn milling products, changes in g1 
affecting grits, cream meal, corn flour, pearl meal, and com 

corn meals were announced by the Food Administration on Aug 
25. The new grades will permit grits, cream meal and corn 

to have a moisture content of from 124 to 134 per cent, while the 
content may range from 14 to 24 per cent instead of being limit 
rigidly to 14 per cent as heretofore. In any case, the sum of 

two must not exceed 15 per cent. 

When shipped in interstate traffic, common corn meal must 
contain more than 12 per cent of moisture. If for local distribut 
no restriction as to moisture or fat content is imposed. Standa 
for pearl meal are now fixed at 12 per cent for moisture and 3 
cent for fat, whether for domestic use or for export, instead of 
per cent and 3 per cent, respectively. Rye and barley flour and 
products have been standardized in the same manner. 


















SUGAR. 





Effective September 9, the price of cane sugar for next year | 
was fixed by the sugar equalization board at 9 cents per pound 
granulated, less 2 per cent, f. o. b. seaboard refining points. Wh: 
salers and retailers will continue to sell upon the old basis until t! 
stocks of the lower priced sugars are exhausted. No averagin; 
prices will be allowed. In order that manufacturers may not be: 
by the increased price, all increase in price of sugar in the han 
refiners or of raw sugar under contract must be accounted for to | 
sugar equalization board.. 

To compensate for the increased costs of materials, labor, and ‘ 
increase in the value of raw sugar lost in refining, the Food Admi 
tration has authorized an increase in the differential over that allow 
last year. Working back from the established basis of 9 cen 
granulated, seaboard points, the price of raw sugar has been fixed 
$7.28 per 100 pounds, duty paid, effective September 9. For « 
crop sugars the difference between this basis and the old basis w 
be accounted for to the sugar equalization board by the refiners. 
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A contract for the purchase of the new Cuban sugar crop at a 
price of about $5.50 per hundred pounds, f. 0. b. Cuban ports, has 
n closed with the Cuban Government by the sugar equalization 
ird on behalf of the American, English, French, and Italian Govern- 
ents. This arrangement put an end to all speculation in suga 
d assures an equitable distribution of sugar among the alli 
untries. 
POULTRY AND EGGS. 
In transactions involving the sale of fresh poultry and fresh « 
. following classes of dealers are recognized by the Food Admini 
tion: (1) Original packers and shippers, (2) commission 
ants and wholesalers, (3) jobbers and suppliers of hotels and insti- 


aif 


dealers in any one of these classes are prohibited. For the present, 


ions, and (4) retailers. With few exceptions, sales between 


3 between wholesalers in different cities will be permitted when 
necessary to supply the reasonable requirements of the buy 
siness. In such cases, however, there must be an actual shipment 


a” 


of the goods and the movement between cities must be in the diree 


tion of normal trade movement from producer to consumer. 
In addition to sales between cities, only two sales between dealers 
class 2 may be made without obtaining the consent of the local 
federal Food Administrator, and then only if such sales are neces- 
sary to supply the reasonable requirements of the buyer’s busine 
Further sales in this class can not be made without the written 
consent of the local administrator. In the other classes only one 


aa 


~ 


sale between dealers.in the same class can be made without the con- 
sent of the local Federal Food Administrator, and such sale must 
be for the purpose of supplying the reasonable requirements of the 
buyer’s business. No backward movements of poultry and eggs 


will be allowed, the purpose being to keep these products moving in 
as direct a line as possible from the producer to the consu 


List 





FOOD REGULATION IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


In the August issue of the Monruiy Lasor Review (pp. 141 
an account was given of the method pursued by the Distri 
Columbia Food Administration in controlling prices by the public: 
tion each week of a “fair price list” giving maximum and minimu 
prices that consumers should pay for the leading food commodities 
Many complaints are daily received by the Food Administration from 
housewives who feel that they are being imposed upon in the matter 
of prices. They are encouraged to report unfair charges, but it is 
insisted that the complaints must be definite and well founded and 
accompanied by sales slips showing the prices paid. | 
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A uniform method of procedure is followed in investigating ¢. 
plaints of unfair charges. The inspection clerk enters them 
docket the day they are received and then apportions them am. 
members of the force. In case the letter is signed, a letter of 
knowledgment is written. The inspector then goes to the 

and prices the commodity or commodities in question, as if he ) 

a customer, in order to get as much information as possible } 
explaining his real business. In flagrant cases of violation, or w! 
the grocer shows a willful disregard of the rules and regulation 
the Food Administration and a satisfactory understanding can 

be reached between the grocer and the inspector, the forme 
summoned to the office and given a hearing before the local f. 
administrator. At these hearings every effort is made to wi 
both sides of the question and to do justice to the grocer as 

as to the consumer. The United States Food Administration 

at no time attempted to fix prices or to say what prices are fail 
unfair. It has, however, suggested a fair margin of profit on a 

of commodities. If it can be established without a doubt tha 
grocer is making an unfair margin of profit, he is a profiteer : 
liable to such punishment as the law allows. However, upon 
vestigation it often appears that what at first seemed an un 
margin of profit is not unreasonable in reality, for if a grocer p 
more for a commodity he may charge more for it and still not m: 
an unfair profit. Many Washington grocers claim that their tr 
demands goods of extra quality. In such instances in which 
dealer insists that it would be detrimental to his business not to 
cater to this trade, the administrator requires him to carry goois 
of good standard quality also and offer them for sale along with ' 
more fancy grades. 

It does not appear to be the desire of the Food Administration 
require a merchant to sell at a price so low as to force him out 
business and the problem of reducing prices in Washington is furt 
complicated by the unanimous testimony of the grocers that the « 
ot doing business in Washington is higher than in the other citie: 
often compared to Washington. 

On the other hand, there are clear cases of profiteering which c 
be handled quite easily and a number of such have been brought 
light by inspectors working for the sugar department. As \ 
explained in the last number, all persons handling sugar in lars 
quantities must file a statement in the sugar department of the amount 
on hand and the amount used during a previous given period. All 
manufacturers of goods containing sugar, hotel, restaurant, or 
boarding-house keepers, druggists who use sugar at the fountain, 
grocers and bakers must file statements. Certificates entitling them 
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to purchase their allotment of sugar are mailed to them on the first 
of each month. There was no further reduction in the allotments 
for September, as, with a few exceptions, they were figured on the 
same basis as for August. 

During the month of August the inspection force did some system- 
atic investigating to ascertain whether or not any false statement 
had been sworn to, with the result that several cases- of hoarding 
were uncovered. One lunch-room proprietor whose allotme: 
entitled him to 230 pounds per month (figured on the basis of 
pounds for every 90 meals served) was found upon investigation t 
have 1,000 pounds stored away, of which amount he had report 
15 pounds only. As punishment not only were the 1,000 pounds 
taken away from him but also an order was issued against him, 
prohibiting all dealers from furnishing him any sugar until further 
notice. 

A grocer who swore to a false statement met with similar treat- 
ment, only in addition to having his supply cut off and his stock on 
hand taken away, he was forced to post a large sign as follows: 
‘Mr. Blank made a false statement to the Food Administration on 
the 10th of July that he had only 1,200 pounds of sugar, whereas 
he actually had on hand 2,640 pounds. On account of this mis- 
statement of facts, Mr. Blank’s sugar supply has been taken away 
and he will not be allowed to deal in sugar until further notice 
Grocers prefer almost any kind of punishment to this undesirable 
form of advertising and this particular grocer thought to protect 
himself by hanging the sign in a window and then lowering the 
awning so as almost completely to hide the sign. However, the 
Food Administration was soon advised of this attempted camouflage 
and the sign was moved to a more.conspicuous place inside the store. 

Another grocer, who was said not to be restricting his trade to 2 
pounds per person per month, was discovered with 3,360 pounds in 
his possession which he had failed to report and was forced to 
surrender it. But because of the somewhat isolated situation of 
this store it was not considered advisable to issue an ‘‘unfair order” 
since this would put the neighborhood to considerable inconvenience. 
Instead, his monthly allotment was reduced from 4,000 pounds to 
1,800 pounds. 


Fs 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR. 





NEW WAGE ORDERS ISSUED BY THE DIRECTOR GENERAL OF 
RAILROADS. 











Late in August, 1918, the Director General of Railroads i: 
Supplements No. 7 and 8 to General Order No. 27,' fixing wages 
certain railroad employees, the purpose of these supplements bei 
to stablize wages and remove certain inequalities occurring in Gen: 
Order No. 27, which the supplements supersede in so far as it 
applicable to the classes of employees to which they refer. Supp! 
ment No. 7 affects all clerks, station employees, stationary engin 
men, boiler washers, power transfer and turntable operators, 
common laborers in shops, roundhouses, stations, storehouses, an 
warehouses. Supplement No. 8 affects all maintenance-of-wa 
department employees working on tracks, bridges, and buildings 
and includes painters, masons, and concrete workers, water-supp)) 
employees, plumbers, etc. Both supplements contain general rule 
for promotion and adjustment of grievances. 

Generally speaking, the wage increases contained in the supple 
ments amount, as compared with the wages paid on January 1, 1918 
to $25 per month for employees paid on a monthly basis and 12 cents 
per hour for employees paid on an hourly basis. These increases 
include any increase granted to these employees put into effect unde: 
General Order No. 27. The new rates became effective September | 
1918, and back pay from January 1, 1918, not already paid out, wil! 
be based on the rate established in General Order No. 27. Under thes 
supplements the eight-hour day is established throughout for 1 
employees with overtime up to 10 hours on a pro rata basis and ti 
and one-half thereafter. Nearly one million employees are affe: 
by these orders. 























TEXT OF SUPPLEMENT No. 7. 






The following is the text of Supplement No. 7: 


Effective September 1, 1918, superseding General Order No. 27, and in lieu the: 
as to the employees herein named, the following rates of pay and rules for overt 
and working conditions for all clerical forces in all departments and for certaii 
ployees in stations, storage or terminal warehouses, docks, storehouses, shops, : 
yards, upon railroads under Federal control, are hereby ordered: 
















-_- — 
1 


1 General Order No. 27 was published in full in the MONTHLY REvrew for June, 1918 (pp. 1-21), 
and Supplement No. 4, providing increases of waces in mechanical departments of railroads, was pub- 
lished in the MONTHLY LaBoR R&EviEw for September, 1918 (pp. 181 to 134). 
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Articie I. 
RATES OF PAY. 


‘a) For-all employees who devote a majority of their time to clerical work of any 
jescription, including train announcers, gatemen, checkers, baggage and parcel 
m employees, train and engine crew callers, and the operators of all office or station 
equipment devices (excepting such as come within the scope of existing agreements 
r those hereafter negotiated with the railroad telegraphers), establish a basic mini- 
im rate of $62.50 per month; and to this basic minimum rate and all rates of $62.50 
id above, in effect as of January 1, 1918, prior to the application of General Order 
27, add $25 per month, establishing a minimum rate of $87.50 per month. 
This order shall apply to chief clerks, foremen, subforemen, and other similar 
ervisory forces of employees herein provided for. 
For office boys, messengers, chore boys, and other employees under 18 years 
illing similar positions and station attendants establish a basic minimum rat 
‘ $20 per month, and to this basic minimum rate and all rates of $20 per month and 
ve, in effect. as of January 1, 1918, prior to the application of General Order No. 27, 
| $25 per month, establishing a minimum rate of $45 per month. 
!) For all other employees not otherwise classified, such as janitors, elevator and 
yhone switchboard operators, office, station, and warehouse watchmen, esta 


asic Minimum rate of $45 per month, aud to this basic minimum rate and a 


$45 per month and above, in effect as of January 1, 1918, prior to the applicat 
reneral Order No. 27, add $25 per month, establishing a minimum rate. of $70 | 


nth. 


The same increases provided for in sections (a), (b), (c), and (d) of this art 


|apply to employees named thereim paid on any other basis 
m1 * 


[he wages for new positions shall be in conformity with the was 


milar kind or class where created. 


STATIONARY ENGINEERS (STEAM), FIREMEN, AND POWER-HOUSE OILERS, 


a) For all stationary engineers (steam), establish a basic minimum-: rat $ 
nth, and to this basic minimum rate and all rates of $85 and above, in effect 
January 1, 1918, prior to the application of General Order No. 27, add $25 per n 


tablishing a minimum rate of $110 per month. 
b) This order shall apply to chief stationary engineers. 
For all stationary firemen and power-house oilers, establish a basic n 


ite of $65 per month, and to this basic minimum rate and all ra 


in effect as of January 1, 1918, prior to the application of General Order No. 27 


. ek oar : =e “7 
p20 per month, establishing a minimum rat OL dU per montoa 
A I IT] 


LOCOMOTIVE BOILER WASHERS, 


r all locomotive boiler washers who were on January 1, 1918, prior to the ap; 


tion of General Order No. 27, recetving less than 26 cents per hour, estab! ‘ 
nimum rate of 26 cents per hour, and to this basic minimum rate and a 
if 26 cents and above add 12 cents per hour, establishing a minimu 


ts per hour, provided that the maximum shall not exceed 50 cents per hour. 
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ArticLte IV. 








POWER TRANSFER AND TURNTABLE OPERATORS, 


For all operators of power-driven transfer and turntables who were on Januar 
1918, prior to the application of General Order No. 27, receiving less than 21 « 
per hour, establish a basic minimum rate of 21 cents per hour, and to this basic mi 
mum rate and all hourly rates of 21 cents and above add 12 cents per hour, esta) 


ing a mimimum rate of 33 cents per hour, provided that the maximum shall not ex 








45 cents per hour. 





ARTICLE Y. 














ROUNDHOUSE, STATION, STOREHOUSE, AND WAREHOUSE EMPLOYEES (EX< 
EMPLOYEES PROVIDED FOR IN HARBOR AWARDS). 


SHOP, 
















(a) For all laborers employed in and around shops, roundhouses, stations, st. 
houses, and warehouses (except employees provided for in harbor awards), suc] 
engine watchmen and wipers, fire builders, ash-pit men, boiler washer helpers, 
borers, truckers, stowers, shippers, coal passers, coal-chute men, etc., who were 
January 1, 1918, prior to the application of General Order No. 27, receiving less t] 
19 cents per hour, establish a basic minimum rate of 19 cents per hour, and to this b: 
minimum rate, and all hourly rates of 19 cents and above, add 12 cents per hi 
establishing a minimum rate of 31 cents per hour, provided that the maximum s! 
not exceed 43 cents per hour. 

(b) For all common labor in the departments herein referred to and not otherwi 
provided for, who were on January 1, 1918, prior to the application of General Ord 
No. 27, receiving less than 16 cents per hour, establish a basic minimum rate of 
cents per hour, and to this basic minimum rate and all hourly rates of 16 cents ar 
above, add 12 cents per hour, establishing a minimum rate of 28 cents per hour, p: 
vided that the maximum shall not exceed 40 cents per hour. 
















ArtTiIcLE VI, 












MONTHLY, WEEKLY, OR DAILY RATES. 


For all monthly, weekly, or daily rated employees in the departments herci 
referred to and not otherwise provided for, increase the rates in effect as of January 
1918, prior to the application of General Order No. 27, on the basis of $25 per mont! 


ArticLe VII, 








MAXIMUM MONTHLY WAGE. 







No part of the increases provided for in this order shall apply to establish a salar: 
in excess of $250 per month. 






ArticLe VITJ. 






PRESERVATION OF RATES. 













(a) The minimum rates, and all rates in excess thereof, as herein established, ar 
higher rates which have been authorized since January 1, 1918, except by Gener: 
Order No. 27, shall be preserved. 

(b) Employees temporarily or permanently assigned to higher-rated positions shal! 
receive the higher rates while occupying such positions; employees temporarily as- 
signed to lower-rated positions shall not have their rates reduced. 
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ArticLe IX. 





EXCEPTION. 


The provisions of this order will not apply in cases where amounts less than £30 
r month are paid to individuals for special service which only takes a portion o! 
ir time from outside employment or business, 


ARTICLE X, 
HOURS OF SERVICE. 


Eight (8) consecutive hours, exclusive of the meal period, shall constitute a day’ 


work. 


ArticLe XI. 


OVERTIME AND CALLS, 


(a) Where there is no existing agreement or practice more favorable to the employees, 
overtime shall be computed for the ninth and tenth hour of continuous service, pro- 
rata on the actual minute basis, and thereafter at the rate of time and one-half time- 
ven hours will be paid for at the end of each pay period; fractions thereof will be car- 
ried forward. 

b) When notified or called to work, outside of established hours, employees will 

paid a minimum allowance of three hours. 
Employees will not be required to suspend work during regular hours to absorb 
ertime, 


ArticLe XII, 
PROMOTION AND SENIORITY. 


(a) Promotions shall be based on ability, merit, and seniority; ability and merit 
being sufficient, seniority shall prevail, except, however, that this provision shall not 
apply to the personal office forces of such officers as superintendent, train master, 
division engineer, master mechanic, general freight or passenger agent, or their supe- 
riors in rank and executive officers. The management shall be the judge, subject to 
an appeal, as provided in Article XIII. 

(b) Seniority will be restricted to each classified department of the general and other 
offices and of each superintendent’s or master mechanic’s division. 

(ce) Seniority rights of employees referred to herein, to: 

(1) New positions, 
(2) Vacancies will be governed by paragraphs (a)and (6) of this article. 

(d) Employees declining promotion shall not lose their seniority. 

(e) Employees accepting promotion will be allowed 30 days in which to qualify, 
and failing, will be returned to former position without loss of seniority. 

(f) New positions or vacancies will be promptly bulletined for a period of 5 days in 
the departments where they occur. Employees desiring such positions will file their 
applications with the designated official within that time, and an appointment will be 
made within 10 days thereafter. Such position or vacancy may be filled temporarily 
pending an assignment. The name of the appointee will immediately thereafter be 
posted where the position or vacancy was bulletined. 

(9) Inreducing forces, seniority shall govern. When forces are increased, employees 
will be returned to the service and positions formerly occupied, in the order of their 
seniority. Employees desiring to avail themselves of this rule must file their names 
and addresses with the proper official. Employees failing to report for duty or give 
satisfactory reason for not doing so within seven days from date of notification will 
be considered out of the service. 
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(h) A seniority roster of all employees in each classified department, who hav 
in the service 6 months or more, showing name, date of entering the service, ay 
date of each promotion or change, will be posted in a place accessible to those aff 
(1) The roster will be revised and posted in January of each year, and s| 
open to correction for a period of 60 days from date of posting, on presenta 









proof of error by an employee or his representative. The duly accredited repr 
tive of the employee shall be furnished with a copy of roster upon written reg 









ArticLte XIIT. 











DISCIPLINE AND GRIEVANCES. 








} 
; 


(a) An employee disciplined, or who considers himself unjustly treated, s] 
a fair and impartial hearing, provided written request is presented to his i 







superior within 5 days of the date of the advice of discipline, and the heari1 






granted within 5 days thereafter. 

(6) A decision will be rendered within 7 days after the completion of hear 
an appeal is taken, it must be filed with the next higher official and a copy i 
the official whose decision is appealed within 5 days after date of decisi: 
hearing and decision on the appeal shall be governed by the time limits of the pr 









section. 
(c) At the hearing oron the appeal, the employee may be assisted by a co 





of employees, or by one or more duly accredited representatives. 
(d) The right of appeal by employees or representatives, in regular order of 


ae 


sion and in the manner prescribed up to and inclusive of the highest official des 








by the railroad, to whom appeals may be made, is hereby established 





(e) An employee on request will be given a letter, stating the cause of dis 
A transcript of evidence taken at the investigation or on the appeal will be f 
on request to the employee or representative. 

(f) If the final decision decrees that charges against the employee were 1 
tained, the record shall be cleared of the charge; if suspended or dismissed. 
ployee shall be returned to former position and paid for all time lest. 









(g) Committees of employees shall be granted leave of absence and free tra 












tion for the adjustment of differences between the railroad and the employees. 










Articte XIV. 





THIS 





OF 





RULES FOR APPLICATION ORDER. 













(a) It is not the intention of this order to change the number of days per m 
mouthly paid employees. The increases per month provided for herein sl 


if 







to the same number of days per month which were worked as of January 1, 19 
(b) The pav of female emplovees, for the same class of work. shall be the : 
pay pio} ; 






that of men, and their working conditions must be healthful and fitted to then 
The laws enacted for the government of their employment must be observed. 






ArTICcLE XY. 















INTERPRETATION OF THIS ORDER 





The rates of pay and rules herein established shall be incorporated into e> 
agreements and into agreements which may be reached in the future, on the + 
railroads; and should differences arise between the management and the em)! 
of any of the railroads as to such incorporation, intent, or application of this 
prior to the creation of additional railway boards of adjustment, such quest! 
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14:ference shall be referred to the Director of the Division of Labor for decis 
FE properly presented, subject always to review by the Director General. 
E Acreements or practices, except as changed by this order, remain in effect. 


C 


PROVISIONS OF SUPPLEMENT NO. 8. 


n presenting the text of Supplement No. 8 the provision 
identical with those of Supplement No. 7 are omitted, 


em only being made; the other portions are given in full 
ective September 1, 1918, superseding General Order 27, and in lieu t! f, 
the employees herein named, the following rates of pay and rules 
he maintenance-of way ae 
+ \ 


rking conditions for all employees in 1 
mechanics and helpers where provided for in Supplement No 


No. 27, and clerical forces), upon railreads under Federal con 


wu 


trol art reby 


ArTIcLE lI. 


RATES OF PAY. 


For all building, bridge, painter, signal, and cons 
‘Yr Suj ply, maintainer, and plur ber foré men, establis] 
er month, and to this basic minimum rate and all rates of $90 per 1 


in effect as of January 1, 1918, prior to the application of General ¢ ; 
25 per month, establishing a minimum rate of $115 per mont} 
For all assistant building, bridge, painter, l and constrt 
te, water supply, maintainer, and plumber foremen, a1 
and fence gang foremen; pile driver, ditchir ! ng ¢ 
e inspectors, establish a basic minimum rate of $80 | 
mum rate and all rates of $80 per month and above, in effect as of Jar 
to the application of General Order No. 27, add $% 
1um rate of $105 per month. 
For all track foremen, establish a basic minimum rate of $7 
t basic minimum rate and all rates of $75 per month and abo 
ry 1, 1918, prior to the application of General Order No. 27, add 
ishing a minimum rate of $100 per month. 
Rates of pay for all assistant track foremen wi er 
te paid laborers whom they supervise 
ind brid af f 


For all mechanics in the maintenance-of-way : 


E 3, where not provided for in Supplement No. 4 to General Order } 
3 m January 1, 1918, prior to the application of General Order 
F. an 40 cents per hour, establish a basi inimum rate of 
is basic minimum rate and all rates of 40 cents per hour and al 
ur, establishing a minimum rate of 53 cents per hour. 
lor helpers to all mechanics in the maintenance-of- and br 
partments, where not provided for in Supplement No. 4 to General O 
were on January 1, 1918, prior to the application of General Order No 
an 30 cents per hour, establish a basic minimum rate of 30 cents per 
3 basic minimum rate and all hourly rates of 30 cents per hour and al 
per hour, establishing a minimum rate of 43 cents per hou: 
For track laborers and all other classes of maintenance-oi rt 
é n named, who on January 1, 1918, prior to the application of Genera! 
: receiving less than 16 cents per hour, establish a basic minimum rate of || s 
d 


hour, and to this basic minimum rate and all hourly rates of 16 cents per hour ai 


A 
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above add 12 cents per hour, establishing a minimum rate of 28 cents per hour 
vided that the maximum shall not exceed 40 cents per hour. 

(h) For drawbridge tenders, and assistants, pile driver, ditching and hoisting 
men, pumper engineers and pumpers, crossing watchmen or flagmen, lamp li: 3 
and tenders, add to the rate in effect as of January 1, 1918, prior to the applicat 
General Order No. 27, $25 per month. 

(1) The wages for new positions shall be in conformity with the wages for pos 
of similar kind or class in department where created. 


Articles II, I1I, ITV, V, VI, and VII are identical with Articles \J. 
VII, VIII, IX, X, and XI, respectively, of Supplement No. 7. 













ArticLe VIII. 










PROMOTION AND SENIORITY RIGHTS, 









(a) Promotions shall be based on ability, merit, and seniority. Ability and 
being sufficient, seniority shall prevail. The management shall be the judge, 
to an appeal as provided for in Article IX. 

(b) The seniority rights of laborers, as such, will be re: tricted to their gangs, | 
where gang is abolished they may displace laborers in other gangs who are j 









service. 
(c) Except as provided for in section (0) of this article, the seniority rights 
ployees referred to herein, to: 
(1) New positions. 
(2) Vacancies: Will be governed by section (a) of this article, and 
restricted to the maintenance division upon which employed. 







Sections (d), (e), and (f) are identical with similarly desic: 
sections of Article XII, Supplement No. 7. 







(7) In reducing forces, seniority shall govern; foremen will displace other f 
who are their junior in service before displacing laborers. When forces are inc: 
employees will be returned to the service and positions formerly occupied in th: 
of their seniority. Employees desiring to avail themselves of this rule must fil: 
names and addresses with the proper official. Employees failing to report fo: 
or to give satisfactory reason for not doing so within seven days from date of n 
tion will be considered out of the service. 

(hk) Employees furloughed for six months or less will retain their seniority. 

(i) A seniority roster of all employees in each classified department, showing ' 
date of entering the service, and date of promotion, will be posted in a conspi 
accessible place in each roadmaster’s or supervisor’s office. The names of }: 
who have been in the service at least six months prior to date roster is pos' 
revised will be shown, with their relative standing and the date they enter 


















service. 

(j) The roster will be revised and posted in January of each year, and shall b: n 
to correction for a period of 60 days after date posted on presentation of proof of error 
by an employee or representative. A copy will be furnished to each foren r 






duly accredited representative upon request. 


Article IX is identical with Article XIII, Supplement No. 7. 
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ARTICLE X, 


GENERAL RULES. 


(a) For main line, branch line, and yard-section men, the day’s work will start 
nd end at point designated to report for duty at their respective sections or yards. 

b) Employees taken from their regular assignment or outfit, to work temporarily 
elsewhere, will be furnished with board and lodging at the railroad’s expense. 

c) Unless they so desire, except in emergency, employees shall not be transferred 
from one division to another. 


Articles XI and XII are identical with Articles XIV and XV, 
Supplement No. 7. 

Supplement No. 6 to General Order No. 27 was issued on August 
30,1918. It gives to the Board of Railroad Wages and Working 
Conditions authority to make investigations and submit recommenda- 
tions to the Director General respecting interpretations of all wave 
orders, and indicates the procedure to be followed. The text of the 
order is as follows: 


In General Order No. 27 and supplements thereto, and in certain memoranda of 
understanding creating railway boards of adjustment put in effect by General 
Orders No. 13 and No. 29, methods have been provided for interpretation of wage 
orders issued by the Director General upon recommendations of such boards and the 
division of labor, ‘“‘subject always to review by the Director General.’’ For the pur- 
pose of affording prompt interpretations of all wage orders issued by the Director 
General, the duties and authority of the board of railroad wages and working condi- 
tions are hereby extended to include investigations and recommendations to the Direc- 
tor.General of interpretations of all such wage orders, when requested to do so by the 
director of the division of labor. 

It should be understood by railroad employees that it is impracticable to give inter- 
pretation on ex parte statement to the thousands who request information as to the 
manner in which wage orders should be applied in individual cases. Operating 
officials of the railroads are required to place wage orders in effect fairly and equitably, 
and should differences of opinion arise necessitating a formal interpretation, sthe 
matter will be disposed of in the following manner: 

When a wage order is placed in effect in a manner with which an employee, or the 
employee’s committee disagrees, a joint statement quoting the language of the wage 
order, and including the contentions of employees and the contentions of officials 
signed by the representatives of the employees and the officials, will be transmitted 
to the director of labor, who will record and transmit same to the board of railroad 
wages and working conditions, which will promptly investigate and make recom- 
mendation to the Director General. Upon the receipt of interpretation from the 
Director General, the director of labor will transmit such interpretation to the rail- 
way boards of adjustment for their information and guidance in the application of 
such interpretation to existing conditions, or to questions arising from the incorpora- 
tion of the order as so interpreted into existing agreements on all railroads under 
Federal control: As occasion demands, all interpretations will be printed and given 
general publicity, for the purpose of communicating the information to all concerned, 
and thus avoiding the necessity of duplication of interpretations. 

On and after September 1, 1918, any disagreement between the employees and 
the officials, over the application of any wage order, will be submitted to the director 
of labor, as outlined above, but in order promptly to dispose of all requests for inter- 
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pretations previously presented to the division of labor, or to the boards of adjust 
ment, such requests will be immediately recorded and transmitted to the board 
railroad wages and working conditions by the director of labor. 

Nothing herein contained revokes authority granted to the division of labor 
railway boards of adjustment in determining disputes arising in connection 
the application of interpretations of wage orders to existing conditions, or in co! 
tion with the incorporation of such interpretations into existing agreements. 











INCREASE IN WAGES OF COACH CLEANERS. 





An addendum to Supplement No. 4 to General Order No. 
affecting wages and hours of coach cleaners, was issued by the Direc‘ 
General too late for inclusion in the September number of the Mont 

Lasor Review which contained the text of Supplement No. 4, : 
that portion pertaining to wages is here given in full. 







Effective September 1, 1918, superseding General Order No. 27, and in lieu the: 
as to the employees herein named, the following rates of pay and rules for « 
cleaners are hereby ordered: 







Articie I. 










RATES OF PAY. 





(a) For coach cleaners who were on January 1, 1918, prior to the applicati 
General Order No. 27 receiving less than 16 cents per hour, establish a basic mini: 
rate of 16 cents per hour, and to this basic minimum rate and all hourly rates 
cents and above add 12 cents per hour, establishing a minimum rate of 28 cent 
hour, provided that the maximum shall not exceed 40 cents per hour. 

(6) All coach cleaners shall be paid on the hourly basis. 











Articie II. 







PRESERVATION OF RATES. 





(a) The minimum rates and all rates in excess thereof, as herein established, : 
higher rates which have been authorized since January 1, 1918, except by Ge 
Order No. 27, shall be preserved. 

(6) Coach cleaners temporarily or permanently assigned to higher rated posi! 
shall receive the higher rates while occupying such positions; coach cleaners te: 
rarily assigned to lower rated positions shall not have their rates reduced. 

Articles I{f and IV contain the same provisions as to hours a 
payment for overtime as Article X and sections (a) and (c) of Art 


oad 


XI, respectively, of Supplement No. 7 noted on page 133 of this iss 













RAILROAD EMPLOYEES’ WAGES EXEMPT FROM GARNISHMENT. 





An order of September 5 issued by the Director General of R: 
roads takes additional steps in the direction of fixing the status 
railroad employees by declaring their wages exempt from garni 
ment, because paid from public funds. This places them on 
same footing as other employees paid from such funds, and secu! 
them in the enjoyment of their earnings without interference 
“oarnishment, attachment, or like process’ while such wages « 
in the hands of the carriers or of any employee or officer of t 
Railroad Administration. It is announced that if found necessary, 
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regulations will be issued to require employees to provide for their 
ust debts, but garnishment and attachment are declared to be 
onsistent with the act of Congress taking over the operation of the 
ads, and their economical and effrcient administration. 


hii 





NION SCALES IN THE BUILDING, METAL, AND GRANITE AND STONE 
TRADES AND IN FREIGHT HANDLING. 


In the September, 1918, Monruty Laspor Review there was 
lished the union scale of wages and hours of labor as of May 15, 
8, for the principal occupations in the building, freight handling 
nite and stone, and metal trades in the principal cities of t! 
rth Atlantic division of the United States. In continuation of 
subject there is here published the union scale for the same 
and the same industries and occupations in selected citie of 
North Central division of the country. Known changes sin 
15, 1918, are indicated in footnotes. The scale as of May 15, 
17, is printed in parallel columns so that comparison may be 
de between the two years. 
[he information was collected by special agents of the Unit: 
tates Bureau of Labor Statistics in personal calls on the local union 
officials. 
Included in ‘the table are the following occupations in shops of 
lroads under control of the United States Director General of 
ilroads: Blacksmiths; boiler makers, machinists, sheet-metal work- 
ers and their helpers. 

On July 25, 1918, Supplement No. 4! to General Order No. 27 
awarded to journeymen of the above trades a minimum rate of 68 
ts per hour, and to helpers 45 cents per hour, and made provisiot 

overtime. 
The award was made retroactive to January 1, 1918, therefore the 
arded scale is included in this table, which, as stated, reports as 
May 15,1918. Single time rate is applied to the eight basic hou: 
and noted for any additional time, which constituted the basic 
rking day before the award was made. Overtime rates and rates 
work on Sundays and holidays, which were in effect on May 15 
8, prior to the award, are shown in the table. For all overtin 
er the basic eight-hour day and for work on Sundays and hol 
» award fixed a rate of time and one-half to be effective as of Aus 
1918. 


1 See pp. 131-134 of the September, 1918, MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 
*See pp. 1-45 of the June, 1918, MONTHLY REVIEW. 
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UNION SCALE OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN EACH TRADE, IN 
ORTH CENTRAL STATES, ON MAY 15, 1918, AND MAY 15, 1917. 


BUILDING TRADES 































































































May*15, 1918. May 15, 1917 
——$$______— 7 : 
Rate of wages— | Mos. | a 
y with 
Occupation and city. Hours— sat- | Hou 
| | For Full days; | Ur- | I 
| Per For Sun-| Saturdays; | day | Per | Sa 
Per | week, | jvor.| days| Full week. half | Per | week,| F 
hour.| full | tiie | and | holi- | hour.) full | 
time. ~ | boli-| day. time, | 
| days.| | 
| | 
] 
| | i mennies rake | 
ASBESTOS WORKERS. | | multiplied | 
| Cents.| Dolls. by— Cents. Dolls. | 
CTS es nes codes 170.0 | 30.89 13 2 8 — 4 -44 12 | 70.0 a) RO Q 
incinnati, Ohio............. 60.0 | 26.40 14 2 S- 4 -44 12 | 57.5 | 25.30 | s 
Clevetand, Ohio. ......<ccce- 257.5 | 25.30 14; %*2 | 8-4 -44 12 | 53.8 | 23.65 | 8 
Detroit, Mich.. PERE: | 62.5 | 27.50 | 2 32 8-4-44 | 12 | 50.0] 24.00 s 
Grand Rapids, Mic h.. 2 ae | 62.5 | 27.50 | 414 2 8- 4-44 | 12 | 45.0 | 19.80 Ss 
Kansas City, Ta anaingent | 62.5 | 27.50 14 2 §-4-44 | 12] 56.3 | 24.7 8 
Milwaukee, Wis............. | 57.5 | 25.30} 41} 2 R-4-44 | 12] 57.5 | 25.30 g - 
Minneapolis, Minn...........| 57.5 | 25.30 | 414 2 8- 4-44 | 12 55.0 | 24.20 8 - 
a 560.0 | 26.40 14 2 8-4-44 | 12] 47.5 | 25.30 “? 
8 ES ee 71.3 | 31.35 414 2 &§- 4-44 | 12 | 67.5 | 29:70 s 
gy ee aa | 57.5 | 25.30] 414 2 8-4-44 | 12] 55.0 | 24.20 8 
' 
BRICKLAYERS. 
ON eee 675.0 | 33.00| 1} 2] 8-4-4 | 12 | 75.0] 33.00] 8 
os” eres 777.5 | 34.10 1} 2 8- 4-44 | 12) 77.5 | 24.10] 8 
ey. a eee | 99.0 | 40.50 2 2 8 — 5 -45 12 | 75.0 | 33.75 | g 
Cleveland, Ohio........... .| 99.0 | 39.460 14 2 8 - 4 -44 12 | 75.0 | 33.00 | 8 
Columbus, Ohio............. | $7.5 | 38.50 13 2) $-4-44 | 12] 75.0 | 33-00 8 - 
Davenport, lowa, and Rock | 
ea | $1.3 | 35.75 2 2 § — 4 -44 | 12 75.0 | 33.00 | g 
Des Moines, Iowa............} 81.3 | 35.75 2 2 8- 4-44 | 3 i 77.8 34.19 § 
Sg ss - acccnewsccess | 80.0 | 35.20 1} 2 "oa ~ 2 =o | 9 | 75.0] 33.00) 88- 
Grand Rapids, Mich.......... | 75.0 | 33.00 14 2}; 8-4-44-] 12] 70.0 | 30.80 8 
Indianapolis, Ind............ | 85.9 | 37.40 | 915 2 8=+4-44 | 12] 75.0 | 33.60 8 
Kansas City, Mo...... bai a ot | 37.5 | 38.50 | 14 S 3 S- 4 -44 12 | 75.0 | 33.00 | es 
Milwaukee, Wis...... eoo-e--/972.5 | 31.90] 2 2 |uS-4-44 | 12] 72.5 | 31.90 8 
Minneapolis, Minn..........- 75.0 | 33.00 1} 2 )%8-4-4 | 5 | 75.0 | 33.00 a -— 4 
Omaha, Nebr..............--| 75-0 | 33.00} 2 2 | 8 - 4 -44 12 | 75.0 | 33.00 8-4 
a SS aenh nana’ | 81.3 | 35.75 | 2 2 8-4-4 |} 12] 75.0 | 33.00 8 
is SRG ta dncnacsanis 185.0] 37.40; 2 | 2] 8-4-44 | 12] 75.0] 33.00 S . 
8, *& eae | 75.0 | 33.00 | 14 2 2s - 4-44 | 5 | 75.0 | 33.00 12% 
ey SE cs ac sckos | 27.5 | 38.50] 2 2 8 - 4 -44 12 | 75.0 | 33.00 | 8 
| 
BRICKLAYERS, SEWER, TUN- | 
NEL, AND CAISSON WORK. | | | 
: 
Chicago, IN..................]125.0 | 55.00 2/2] 8-4-4 | 42 |125.0 | 55.00 | 8 
Cleveland, Ohio: 
I UN 1125.0 | 55.00 14}; 2{| 8=+4-44 12 |125.0 | 55.00 8 
Sewer work................ 110.0 | 48.40 1} 2) 8-4-4 12 |100.0 | 44.00 8-4 
oe aS eae 125.0 | 55.00 | 13 2 | 88-4 -44 9 |100.0 | 44.60 88 
Milwaukee, Wis............. 1100.0 | 44.00; 2 |] 2 ug — 4-44 12 |100.0 | 44.00 8 
Cenaln, MONE wks. vaccncecses 1125.0] 55.00} 2 | 2 | 8-4-44 12 100.0 | 44.00 8 
ee A, MO acncccackhekanus 100.0} 44.00} 2 | 2] 8-4 -44 12 1100.0 | 44.00 | ee S -i9 








1 Seale became 76.3 cents on Jrine 1, 1918. 

2 Scale became 70 cents on June 1, 1918. 

3 For Labor Day triple time. 

4 Double time after midnight. 

5 Scale became 62.5 cents on October 1, 1918. 
6 Scale became 81.3 cents on June 1, 1918, and 87.5 cents on August 1, 1918, 
7 Scale became 80 cents on June 1, 1918, and 52.5 cents on August 1, 1913 

8 48 hours per week, December to February, inclusive. 

9 Double time after 1 hour of overtime. 

10 Scale became 75 cents on June 1, 191%. 
ll Work on Saturday afternoon prohibited. 
12 48 hours per week, October to April, inclusive, 
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UNION SCALE OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN EACH TRADE, IN THE 
NORTH CENTRAL STATES, ON MAY 15, 1918, AND MAY 15, 1917—Continued. 


BUILDING TRADES—Continued. 





















































May 15, 1918. May 15, 1917. 
at 
Rate of wages— | | Rate of 
| Mos. wages— 
, ’ | with 
Occupation and city. | Hours— | Sat- | Hours— 
| For | Fulldays; | ur- | | | Full days; 
Per F Sun-| Saturdays; | day Per | Saturdays: 
Per | week, | OF | days| Full week. | half | Per | week,| Full week. 
hour.) full al and | holi- | hour.) full 
time. | ‘'™e- holi- | day. | time. | 
days.| | 
~ : we | 
: | | 
BUILDING LABORERS. | Regular rate | 
| multiplied 
C} igo, Ill: Cents.| Dolls. | by— Cents.| Dolls. 
wo Ee | 50.0) 22.00 1} 2 8S - 4 -44 12 | 45.0 | 19.80 | 8 - 4 -44 
Caisson digging.......... .| 70.0) 30.80 | 14 2 8 - 4 -44 12 | 65.0 | 28.60 B8- 4 44 
Shoring and moving build- 
Se ERE. eet eee a | 56.3) 24.75} 13 2 8 — 4 -44 12 | 45.0 | 19.80 Sa 6 af 
Windlass, niggerhead, sig- 
nal and trench, scaiyold 
Se ee ae 62.5) 27.50 | 1} 2 R - 4 -44 12 | 57.5 | 25.30 S - 4 -44 
Cj nnati, Ee 35.0; 17.50 | 14 12 9-5-5450 | 12 o0.0 15.00 9-5 -50 
Cleveland, Ohio. .<..ccccccce 55.0) 24.20 | 1} 2 8 —- 4 -44 12 | 40.0 | 17.60 8 —- 4 -44 
Des Moines, Iowa............ 40.0) 20.00 1} 2 9-5-50 | 12| 37.5 | 18.75 9-5 -50 
Kansas City, Mo.: 
BuilGiee WEEK .c os ccccewecs 237.5, 18.00} 14 2 B= 8 <8 I..... 37.5 | 18.00 8-8 -48 
Plumbers, laborers........ | 345.0) 21.60 | 412 2 S8- § -48 |..... 40.0 | 19.20 ~ 2 48 
Omnis Pes snc cccceece:.. 6 45.0) 24.30 | 1} 9 - 9 -54 0.0 | 16.21 9-9 -54 
a ae 47.5) 20.90; 2 2) 8-4 -44 12 | 40.0 | 17.60 ee 
St. Louis, Mo.; 
ip} ee ee---| § 46.9) 20.63 | 2 72 8 — 4 -44 12 | 40 17.88 8 —- 4 -44 
ip a ee aac 8 40.0| 17.60 14 2 | Za 4 W/4 2} 30.0) 13.20 R-— 4-44 
Bo Eee 40.0) 21.60} 14 2 9-9 -54 |..... 27.5 | 14.8 9-9 -54 
i...) 06 Raa 33.31 17.98 | 913 2 9-9 -54 |......] 22.5 | 12.15 | 9-9 -54 
Wichita, RAGB.4......cc0-0- 43.8) 21.00 14; 2 | 8-8 -48 3 il (ul 
CARPENTERS. | 
eS 1270.0 30.80 i- 2 8 - 4 -44 12 | 70.0 | 30.80 | & — 4 -44 
Cincinnati, Ohio... .......... 65.0) 28.93 14; 2 8 - 44-444 12 | 62.5 | 27.80 | 8 — 4}-445 
Cleveland, Ohio............. 80.0 35.20] 414] 2 8 - 4-44 12! 70.0/ 30.80| 8-4 -44 
4 Columbus, Ohio............. 65.0; 28.60} 414 2 8 - 4-44 12 ) | 24.20 | 8 - 4 -44 
| Davenport, Iowa, and Mo- 
line and Rock Island, Ill...) 67.5 29.70 | 2 2 8-4-44 | 12) 62.5 | 27.50 | S- 4-4 
Des Moines, Iowa............ 65.0, 28.60 14; 2 8 - 4 -44 12 | 62.5 | 27.50 8 — 4 -44 
DO areas ccccecs 1360.0 26.40 2 2 8 - 4-44 12 | 60.0 | 26.40 &- 4 -44 
Grand Rapids, | | 60.0) 26.40 14 2 8 - 4 -44 12 |} 55.0 | 24.20 8 - 4-44 
Indianapolis, Ind............ | 60.0) 26.70 | 1414 2 8 -— 44-44} 12 | 57.5 | 25.59 8 — 44-445 
Kansas City, MO0.......cc0<- 1565.0) 28.60} 14| 2 8 - 4 -44 12 | 65.0 | 28.60 8 - 4 -44 
Milwaukee, Wis.............|!®56.3) 24.75 14; 2 8 - 4 -44 12 | 56.3 | 24.75 8 - 4 -44 
Minneapolis, Minn..... cont fae mr 3 8 — 4 -44 12 | 55.0 | 26.40 1/8 - 8 -48 
io 6 e--| 60.0) 26.40 14 2 &-— 4-44 12 | 57.5 | 25.30 8 — 4 -44 
POM, Bilt choneeccne ecccceee| 70.0; 30.80 14 2 8 - 4 -44 12 | 60.0 | 26.40 8 - 4 -44 
St. Lowit, BO.....<« se a 6 8 2 2 8 — 4 -44 12 | 65.0 | 28.60 S8- 4-44 
St. Paul, Minn....... eempaiiante 60.0) 26.40 1} | 2 8-4-44 | 12; 55.0 | 26.40 26. § 
WHR SE iwienenecsscced 68.8) 30.25 141 2 8-4-44 !' 12! 50.0! 24.00 8-3 -48 
4 7 1 For Sundays, July 4, and Christmas: other holidays regular rate. 
2 Scale became 47.5 cents on June 15, 1918. 


Seale became 50 cents on June 15, 1918. 
Double time after midnight. 

Seale became 50 cents on July 11, 1918. 

Scale became 50 cents on July 1, 1918. 

Time and one-half on Saturday afternoon from 12 to 5, 
Scale became 45 cents on June 1, 1918. 

® Double time after 6 p. m. 

10 44 hours per week June to August, inclusive, 
11 Not organized on May 15, 1917. 

12 Scale became 80 cents on June 1, 1918. 

13 Scale became 70 cents on June 1, 1918. 

14 Double time after first 2 hours. 

15 Scale became 75 cents on June 1, 1918. 

16 Scale became 62.5 cents on June 14, 1918. 

17 44 hours per week during July and August, 


soa Ff sa @ 


82617°—18——-10 [977] 
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UNION SCALE OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN EACH TRADE, IN T 
NORTH CENTRAL STATES, ON MAY 15, 1918, AND MAY 15, 1917—Continued. 


BUILDING TRADES—Continued. 








May 15, 1918, 


May 15, 1917 






































Rate of wages— Rate o: 
Mos. wages— 
. , with 
Occupation and city. Hours— Sat- Hour: 
For | Full days; | ur- Full 
Per For | 5un-| Saturdays; | day Per Satur 
Per | week, | 5vor-| days| Full week. | half} Per | week,| Fully 
hour,| full Some | and holi- | hour.) full 
time. | ‘| holi- day. | time. 
| | days. 
| Regular rate 
CARPENTERS: MILLWRIGHTS. | { multiplied | 
| Cents.| Dolls. by— Cents.) Dolls. 
Chicago, Tll...... seccecsons--f 70.01 90.00! 21 2 8 - 4-44 12 | 70.0 | 30.80 . 
Cleveland, Ohio......c.e...-| 80.0 | 35.20] 2 14 2 8 - 4-44 12 70.0 | 30.80 8 
Detroit, Mich...... scceccess-/265.0 | 28.60] 415] 2 8 - 4-44 2 | 62.5 | 27.50 . 
Minneapolis, Minn...ccces.-.| 70.0 | 30.80 14 2 8- 4-44 2 60.0 | 28.80 68 
St. Louis, Mo........ ccoceccs!? 20.01 30.801 2 , 8. § 2 | 65.0 | 28.60 “? 
St. Paul, Minn..... pees s FF * ie 2 -4-44 12 | 60.0 | 28.80 8 - 


CARPENTERS: PARQUETRY- 
FLOOR LAYERS. 


Cleveland, Ohio............. 90.0} 39.60] 14 2 S$. 6 12 
vo. Be icstantines | 65.0 | 28.60 | 14 2 8 - 4 -44 12 | 
i, Pt, ME 6 ccccccene<< 65.0 | 14 2 8 - 4 -44 12 


25. 60 





CARPENTERS: WHARF 
BRIDGE. 

















Te, PER etiwtececennnce 14; 2] 8-8 -48 |...... 
CEMENT FINISHERS. 

Chicago, Tll....... nacheatenasl 75.0 | 33.00 144; 2 8 - 4-44 12 
Cincinnati, OR10. ccceccccce 57.5 | 28.75 14 2 9 - & -50 12 
Cleveland, O80... ccccccccces 1777.5 | 34.10 2 2 8-4-4) 12 
Columbus, Ohio............. 50.0 | 27.00 oF 2 Ly f eee 
Davenport, Iowa, and Mo- 

line and Rock Island, Ill. ../§ 55.0 | 26.40 & 14 Bt <= BBB Beccice 
Des Moines, Iowa...........- 75.0 | 33.00} 13 4} 8-4 -44 12 
Detroit, Mich........ ccccees-| 160.0 |. 26.40} 14 sf @-¢*e L2 
Indianapolis, Ind......«e0.--| 62.5 | 31.25| 1} | #2 | 9-5 -50 12 
Kansas City, M6..... ecesess-| 75.0} 33.00 | 1215) 2 8 — 4 -44 12 
Milwaukee, Wis...... cooee--/!960.0| 26.40) 1h) 2 | 8-4-4 12 
Minneapolis, Minn...... ooo [455.0 | 26.40} 16] 2 5-5-4 |.....- 
Omaha, Nebr........ cccces./!962.5| 27.50] 14] 2 8 - 4-44 12 
Bt. Louis, Mo......... eocee.-| 70.0 | 33.00 | 914) 2 8 - 4-44 12 

Composition work.........| 75.0 | 33.00} %14 | @2 8- 4-44 12 
St. Paul, Minn........ ooee- 1460.0 | 28. 80 1s} 2 8- 8-48 |...... 
Wichita, Kans...ccccccccee--/ 62.5 | 30.00 14); 2178-8 -48 | 4 


— 
_ 
oO 
— 
Z 


became 80 cents on June 
2 Double timé after midnight. 
*Scale became 70 cents on June 
‘Double time after 8 p. m. 

6 44 hours per week during July and August, 
6 Scale became 75 cents on June 1, 1918. 

7 Scale became 80 cents on Sept. 1, 1918. 

® Scale became 70 cents on July 1, 1918. 

® Double time on Saturday after 5 p. m. 

10 Time and one-half on Saturday afternoon. 
ll Seale became 70 cents on June 15, 1918. 
12 Double time on Saturday after 4.30 p. m. 

18 Scale became 65 cents on June 1, 1918. 
14 Scale became 65 cents on May 21, 1918. 

16 Scale became 75 cents on July 1, 1918. 

16 Scale became 75 cents on Sept. 1, 1918. 


1 Scale 


1, 1918. 


N 44 hours per week, June to September, inclusive, 


67. 


| 75.0 | 33.00 8 
| 60.0 | 28.80 68 
| 60.0 | 28.80 58 








29. 70 8 
F 
27. 5D 8) 
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UNION SCALE OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN EACH TRADE, IN TH! 
NORTH CENTRAL STATIES, ON MAY 15, 1918, AND MAY 15, 1917—Continued. 


BUILDING TRADES—Continued. 
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May 15, 1918 May 15, 1917. 
Rate of | 
Rate of wages— Mos etna: | 
with | 
Occupation and city. Hours— Sat- j | Hours— 
For | Full days; | ur- | Full da 
Per For |Sun-| Saturdays; | day Per | & 
Per | week, over-| 2873 Full week. | half | Per | week,} Full w 
hour.) full time | and holi- | hour.| full | 
time. © | holt day. | time, | 
| days. | 
| 
CEMENT FINISHERS’ Regular rate 
LABORERS. — multiplied 
Cents.| Dolls. by— Cents.| Dolls. | 
’ Chicago, Tll.......seccccee..-| 50.0 | 22.00 1} 2 8- 4-44 12 | 45.0 | 19.80 | 8 - 4-44 
ukee, Wis............-| 90.0 | 24.00 | 14 | 12 | *8-8-48 | 4 | 40.0} 19.20] 8 - 8 -48 
: SURE, Tks ccccccacesoses 350.0 | 22.00 1; | 2 8-4-44 | 12 | 40.0 17. 60 | 8 - 4-44 
' } } | 
. MPOSITION ROOFERS. | | | | | 
ea OP PS 13 | 2 68-8 -48 | 3} 67.5 | 32 40 | 8 - § -48 
a a 1677.5 | 37.20 | 14 | 2 $s§-8-48 | | 77.5 | 37.20 | 8 - 8 -48 
nati, Ohio...... SIS 45.0 | 21.60 | 14; 2 8-68-48 |...... | 40.0 | 19.20} = = 
ES 55.0 | 26.40; 14) 2 8-8 -48 |.... 24.00 | 8 - § -48 
Tb diesendsaces 750.0] 22.00; 14] 82 8-4-4 12/ 50.0| 22.00} 8-4 -44 
a ) eae 957.5) 25.30] 14) 82 8 - 4-44 12 | 57. 25.30 | Ss 48 
t, lowa, and Moline | | | 
i eens, BIh... <0 55.0 | 26.40 | 1} | 2 8-8 -48 |..... 15.0 | 24.30 | 9-9 -54 
a a | 60.0 | 26.40 | 14 | 82 8 - 4-44 12 | 45.0 | 21.60 | 8 - 8 —48 
Dat cecteecned OL eet 1 8 8-4-4 12 | 50.0 | 24.00 8 - 8 -48 
e, Wis..... a 155.0) 24.20; 1] 2 8 - 4-44 12 | 55.0 | 24.20 8- 4-44 
| anal | 7U.0] 80.80; 15] 2 8- 4-44 12 | 60.0 | 26.40 8-4-4 
| 
POSITION ROOFERS | 
1ELPERS | 
__ eo eee 1245.0 | 21.60 1} 2); §8-8-48 | 3} 45.0} 21.60 8- 8 -4 
ae 35.0) 15.40) Ie] 2 §8- 4-44 {| 12] 35.0} 15.40} 8 - 4-44 
| | | ' 
mR CONSTRUCT ~ | } 
_ ere 75.0 | 33.00 2 2 | 8-4-44 | 12| 70.0 8-4 -44 
oe ) | 28. 6 2 2 8 - 4 -44 12 8- 4-44 
« | ee eheeege 0 | 33.00 2 2 8-4 ti 2 Bu 4 te 
Ey ; 27.00 l 1} 6 > . te ’ 9 62. 8 42 
Mich ; ae 5.0 | 33.0 2 2 8-4 j 12 - { 44 
Rar oer 62.5 | 30.00 | 414 | 41% 8. § -48 lowe s g 48 
lis, Ind....... int .0) 26.40] 2 2 8 - 4 -44 12 8-4 -44 
> =a ao 0 | 30.80 2 2 8 - 4 -44 7 R8- 4-44 
\ cl | 58.5 | 25.74 | 161 2 8 - 4 -44 | 12 =. 23.10 8- 4-44 
re 66.0 | 29.04 2 2 8 - 4-44 1: 7 2 8 - 4 -44 
a 62.5 | 27.50 2 2 8- 4-44 | 12 2 al i -44 
ot re . 0) 30.80 2 2 Rg. 4 14 | 12 Q 4 4 
ae 66.0 | 29.04 2 2 8 - 4 -44 12 2 8- 4-44 
1 Tim 1 one-half on Saturday afternoon, Jun: eptember, inclusive. 
44 hours per week, June to September, b ve 


& cents on July 15, 1918. 

Seale beca ne 77.5 cents on June 1, 1918. 

6 44 hours per week, June to August, inclusive, 
6 Scale | .6 cents on June 1, 1918. 
became 60 cents on May 25, 1918. 

i one-half on Saturday afternoon, 
Scale became 65 cents on May 25, 1918. 
10 Scale became 70 cents on July 10, 1918, 
li Seale became 60 cents on June 1, 1918. 
12 Scale became 50 cents on June 1, 1918. 
18 Scale became 45 cents on June 1, 1918. 
4 On new work; on repair work, doublk 
is Scale became 65 cents on June 1, 1918. 
16 Double time after midnight. 

7 Scale became 75 cents on June 1, 1918, 


came 87 


SPcaie 


@ - 


rime ar 


time. 
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BUILDING TRADES—Continued. 









EACH TRADE, IN Th 


























































May 15, 1918. May 15, 1917 
iii Rate of 
Rate of wages Mos. wages— | 
vith 
Occupation and city. Hours— her | Hour 
For Full days; | ur- Full 
Per For Sun-| Saturdays; | day Per | Satur 
Per | week, | 5ver.| days} Full week. - half | Per | week,| Full 
hour.) full time.| 22d holi-| hour.) full | 
| time. “| holi- day. time. | 
days. 
ELEVATOR CONSTRUCTORS’ Regular rate | 
HELPERS. multiplied 
Cents,| Dolls. by— |Cents.| Dolls. 
ee eee 50.0 | 22. 00 2 2 8 —- 4 -44 12 | 45.0 | 19.80 8-4 
Cincinnati, Ohio...... coseuee | 40.0 | 17.60 2 2 8-4-4 12 | 40.0 | 17.60 & 
Cleveland, Ohio. ........e«-- | 50.0 | 22.00 2 2 8 - 4-44 12 | 42.5 | 18.70 | 8 
Colm tint O816. ....ccocceess | 40.0} 19.20 1} 14} 18-8 -48 3 40.0 | 19.20 | 1g - 
a a eee | 50.0 | 22.00 2 2 8 - 4-44 12 | 42,5 | 18.70 5. 
Grand Rapids, Mich......... | 35.0 | 16.80] 214] 213 8- 8-48 |......| 35.0 | 16.80 . 
Indianapolis, Ind...........- 340.0} 17.60} 2 2 8 - 4-44 12 | 40.0 | 17.60 Bus 
BMNSS CILY,, MOi cc cccccccoc 445.0! 19.80 2 2 8 - 4 -44 12 | 45.0! 19.80 8-4 
Milwaukee, Wis. ............ | 40.0 | 17.60} 514 2 8 — 4 -44 12 | 36.3 | 15.95 Rad 
Minneapolis, Minn........... | 43.5 | 19.14 2 2 8 - 4 -44 12 | 39.0 | 17.16 5. 
iy” RO eae | 42.5, 18.70} 2 2 8 - 4-44 12 | 38.0 | 16.72 8 
ee re 445.0/ 19.80} 2 2 8 ~- 4 -44 12 | 45.0 | 19.80 8-4 
eG ae | 43.5 19.14] 2 2 8 - 4 -44 12 | 39.0 | 17.16 g - ’ 
| | | 
ENGINEERS, PORTABLE AND | 
HOISTING. 
Ce Tilnas sadiocedetewees 675.0 | 33.00 |} 1} 72 88-4 -44 8 | 75.0 | 33.00 8g 
Cincinnati, Ohio..... cescccce 60.0 | 27.00} 14 2 8 - 5 -45 12 | 57.8 | 26.00 § - 
Cleveland, Ohio: 
Boom derrick..... ghia 90.0 | 39.60 | 14 2 8 — 4 -44 12 | 75.0 | 33.00 | 8 
Pi schaehengcinedete naa 85.0 | 37.40] 14| 2] 8-4 -44 12 | 70.0 | 30.80 | 8 
Columbus, Ohio............. | 75.0 | 36.00; 14) 2 | 8-8 -48 |...... 65.0 | 31.20 8 
Davenport, Iowa, and Moline | 
and Rock Island, Ill....... 65.0 | 28.60; 14]; 2; 8-4 -44 12 | 60.0 | 28.80 8 
Des Moines, Iowa............ | 70.0 | 37.80} 14 2 9-9 -54 |...... 70.0 | 37.80 | 9 
Detroit, Mich.: | | | 
PIGOMR GOITICK... ccsscceces 100.0 | 44.00 } > ee 8-4 -44 12 | 75.0 | 33.00 | 8 
PAGE. 2200 jeabinndn bewawsee 75.0 | 33.00 13 | 2 | 8 -— 4 -44 12 | 70.0 | 30.80 8 
Grand Rapids, Mich.: | 
Boom derrick... ..........- | 55.0 | 29.70 | 1} 2 | ~D-§8 1...... 50.0 | 25.00 9 
SEEN sit odabitandeeghanked | 45.0 | 24.30] 15 2) 9-9-54 |...... 40.0 | 21.60 9 
Indianapolis, Ind............ | 72.5 | 31.90} 14 2) 8-4-4 12 | 70.0 | 30.80 8 
Kansas City, Mo......cccec-.|? 20.0 | 33.00} 14; 2 | 8-4-44 12 | 75.0 | 33.00 8 
Milwaukee, Wis.: 
Boom derrick....... ecccece | 80.0 | 35.20; 14 2 | 8-4 -44 6 | 67.5 | 29.70 10 § 
Twih ins shvedibbaboeaen 75.0 | 33.00 13 | 2 | ©8 - 4 -44 6 | 62.5 | 27.50 10 § 
Minneapolis, Minn........... 1160.0 | 32.40 3i 2 Lif 2 =~ 60.0 | 32.40 i) 
eee ee 1262.5 | 27.50} S14; 2 8-4 -44 12 | 62.5 | 27.50 8 
SE era | 75.0 | 33.00} 15] 2 8-4 -44 12 | 62.5 | 27.50 8 
&t. Louis, Mo.: | 
1 CMGIME. . ..ccses cccccccccs| 87.5 | 38.50 2 2 8-4 -44 12 | 75.0 3. 00 & 
SOND « oc sccchensessnee 100.0 | 44.00 2 2 8 - 4-44 12 | 87.5 | 38.50 | 8 
St. Paul, Minn..............| 67.5 | 32.40 14 2 | 138 - 8 -48 2 | 62.5 | 33.75 1s g 
j | 
GLAZIERS. | 
Wichita, Kans...... soscocee!' 40 ELE 14 2 8 - 4 -44 12' (4) ' (4 


1 44 hours per week, June to August, inclusive. *® 48 hours per week, December to Mareh, incl 
2 On new work; on repair work, double time. 














’ Scale became 45 cents on June 1, 1918. 
4Scale became 50 cents on June 1, 1918. 


5 Double time after midnight. 


6 Scale became 87.5 cents on June 1, 1918. 


1 Time and one-half on Saturday afternoon. 




















































9 Scale became 81.3 cents on June 1, 1918. 
10 48 hours per week, November to April, inciusi 
11 Seale became 65 cents on July 1, 1918. 
12 Seale became 75 cents on June 15, 1918. 
18 44 hours per week during July and August. 
14 No scale in effect on May 1, 1917. 
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May 15, 1918. May 15, 1917. 
iota , — , 
| > + 
tate of wages— Rate of | 
Mos. wages | 
; ‘ “ with _| 
Oceupation and city. l | Hours— Sat-| | | Hours 
For | Full days; | ur- Full day 
Per | For Sun-| Saturdays; | day Per | Saturdays: 
Per | week, | ...,,.| days} Full week. | half | Per | week,| Full week. 
hour.| full |t;m.| and | holi- | hour.} full | 
| time, | “| holi- | day. | time. 
| enya.) 
i. } 
Regular rate | 
HOD CARRIERS. multiplied | 
Cents.| Dolls. by— Cents. Dolls. | 
Cues tandenesees 50.0} 22.00] 14{ 2 | 8-4-44 | 12] 45.0] 19.80] 8-4-4 
incinnati, Ohio: | 
> pa | 50.0 | 22.50 1} 2 {| 8-5-45 | 12] 42.5 | 19.1 5 -45 
eS eee 50.0 | 22.50 14 21 8-5-4 12 | 45.0 | 20.25 RB 5 45 
eveland, Ohio: | 
Brick men...... i car 55.0 | 24.20 14 2 8 - 4 -44 12 | 40.0 | 17.60 | § 4-44 
Mortar men.............-.| 55.0 | 24.20 14} 2 | §-¢-a | 12) 45.0 | 19.80} B= 4 
| 50.0 | 22.00 | 14 2); 8-4 -44 | 12 | 45.0 | 19.80 8 - 4 -44 
, Des Moines, Iowa..... ie 50.0 | 22.00 14 2 | 8 - 4 -44 12 | 40.0 | 17.60 8 4 -44 
troit, Mich.: | 
Rc wtibindecsuaccse 150.0 | 22.00 14) 2 | 28-4-44 | 9/ 40.0; 17.60} 28-4 -44 
Mortar men .............-.| 00-0 | 22.00 1} 2} 48-4-4 9 | 43.8 | 19.27} 28-4 -44 
, unapolis, Ind.: | | | 
: OO” 17.5 | 20.90/ 213| 2 | 8-4-44 | 12] 42.5/18.70] 8-4 -44 
gS nos acnc.ceevane 50.0 | 22.00 | 314 2}; 8-4-4 12 | 45.0 | 19.80 | 8 44 
Sy OO occ cccccces 50.0 | 22.00 14 2| 8-4-4 12 | 47.5 | 20.90 | 8 - 4 -44 
Milwaukee, Wis.: | } 
re 50.0 | 24.00 14 | §2 6§ - § -48 4 | 40.0 | 19.20 | 8-8 -48 
ee 50.0 | 24.00 13 | 62 $8- 8 -48 | 4 | 42.5 | 20.40 | 8 - 8 -48 
ee eee 750.0 | 22.00 13 | 14 8 - 4 -44 12 | 40.0 | 17.60 | 8 — 4 -44 
Peoria, Ill...... erccccccccese 47.5 | 20.90 2] 2 8-4-44 | 12) 40.0 | 17.60 8-4-4 
Louis, Mo.: | 
Ses 855.0 | 24. 20 2 | 9 8- 4-44 | 12 | 47.5 | 20.90 © 4 44 
Oe Se oer re £59. 0 | 244.20; 2]; 2; 8-4-4 12 0.0 | 22.00 8 - 4 -44 
BE, Fes dc sdddeaebace 940.6 | 17.88 1} 2 8 -— 4-44 | 12 7.5 | le ) S {1 -44 
Wichita, ai 50.0 | 24.00 14 2 108 —- § -48 | 3 ( (i) | 
| 
INSIDE WIREMEN. | | | 
Cds 6 ditetescunens | 81.3) 35.75; 2] 2 8-4-44 | 12] 75.0 | 33.00 8-4 -44 
Cincianati, ORI... ......006+ 68.8 | 30.59 Si Fg 8 — 44-444 12 | 62.5 | 27.81 | 8 — 44-44} 
Cleveland, Ohio............. 81.3 | 35.75 2 | 2 8- 4-44 | 12) 75.0 | 33.00 8 - 4 -44 
Davenport, Iowa, and Mo- 
line and Rock Island, Ill..| 67.5 | 29.70 | 1214 | 182 8- 4-44 | 12 | 62.5 | 27.50 Os i wl 
Des Moines, Iowa............ 65.0 | 28.60 | 12 14 2 8 - 4 -44 12 | 56.3 | 24.75 § — 4 -44 
Ps bo on deknoduwd 79.0 | 33.00 | 1414 2 8 -— 4 -44 12 | 66.9 | 29.43 | 8 - 4 -44 
Grand Rapids, Mich......... 60.0 | 26.40 aie & 8 - 4 -44 12 | 45.0 | 19.80 | 8 - 4 -44 
Indianapolis, Ind............ 67.5 | 29.70 | 5 1k 2 8 - 4 -44 12 | 57.0 | 25.08 | 8 — 4 -44 
Kansas City, Mo............. 75.0 | 33.00 | 14 | 132 8 - 4 -44 12 | 68.8 | 30.25 8 - 4 -44 
Milwaukee, Wis............. 1656.3 | 24.75 | 1214 2 So wae 12 | 56.3 | 24.75 8- 4-44 
Minneapolis, Minn..:........ 68.8 | 30.25 | 214] 2 8-4-4 12 | 56.3 | 24.75] 8-4 -44 
Omaha, Nebr......... dadiees 70.0 | 30.80 14 ; 8 - 4-44 12 | 57.5 | 25.30 8 - 4 -44 
PE: a datibin ondnapice 65.0 | 28.60 | 15 14 2 S-6¢-# 12 | 56.3 | 24.75 3-4-4 
06, BRR ctccesetecnss- 1775.0 | 33.00 2]; 2 8 - 4-44 12 | 75.0 | 33.00 8 - 4-44 
St. Paul, Minn..... PGE et 68.8 | 30.25 | 1214) 2 8 - 4 -44 12 | 62.5 | 27.50 | 8 - 4-44 
; Er 1868.8 | 33.00! 141) 2 8 - 4 -44 12 | 50.0! 24.001 8 - 8 -48 





1 Scale became 56.3 cents on June 1, 1918. 
2 48 hours per week, December to February, inclusive. 
’ Double time after 7 p. m. 
4 Scale became 55 cents on June 1, 1918. 
6 Time and one-half on Saturday afternoon, June to September, inclusive. 
6 44 hours per week, June to September, inclusive. 
7 Seale became 55 cents on July 11, 1918. 
® Seale became 65 cents on July 18, 1918. 
® Seale became 50 cents on June 1, 1918. 
10 44 hours per week, June to August, inclusive. 
li Not organized on May 15, 1917. 
12 Double time after 10 p. m. 
N 13 Time and one-half on Saturday afternoon. 


i 144 Double time after 8 p. m. 

i % Double time after midnight. 

8 16 Scale became 75 cents on July 1, 1918. 

ag 7 Scale became 86.3 cents on July 15, 1918. 
“4 18 Scale became 87.5 cents on Aug. 16, 1918. 
* 
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Occupation and city. 


May 15, 1918. 












May 15, 1917. 








Rate of wages— 





Hours— 
- For Full days; 
er Sun- Saturdays; 
Per | week, — days; Fullweek. 
hour.) full time. and 
time. — 
aYS4 





INSIDE WIREMEN, FIXTURE 




















Regular rate 








HANGERS. multiplied 
a by— 
tk ccandiineonndl 75.0 | 33.00 2 y 2 8 - 4-44 
Cleveland, Ohio.............} 70.0 | 30.80 2 2 8 - 4-44 
>  % . Seas: 68.8 | 30.25 113 2 8 - 4 -44 
Grand Rapids, Mich......... 60.0 | 26.40; 1% 2 8 - 4-44 
Indianapolis, Ind...........- 60.0 | 26.40 | 214 2 8 - 4 -44 
Kansas City, Mo........--...| 62.5 | 27.50 14 2 8 - 4-44 
Minneapolis, Minn............ | 68.8 | 30.295] 414] 2 8-4-4 
Ot re 50.0 | 22.00 | 214 2 &8- 4-44 
POUT, ihc vnsicccececececcss] CHO) aes | 814 2 8 - 4 -44 
Bt. SE. DOeccnan sececcesif Oe-0 | Be OO | 14 2 8 — 4 -44 
St. Paul, Min ....cccce.-.-/? 30.0 | 24.00; #14 2 8 - 8 -48 
LATHERS, 
‘ce penaleaaidl 2 
| Seen o----| 68.8 | 30.59 1} 2 
PSE Se i 44 ee | Ws 2 
Cleveland, Ohio: 
Metal or wood, first class...| 85.0 | 37.40; 2 | 2 - ¢ -@ 
Metal or wood, second class.| 75.0 | 33.00 isi 3s 8 - 4 -44 
Des Moines, Iowa............ 68.8 | 30.25 | 2 2 - 4 -44 
Detroit, Mich : 
Metal or wood, first class...) 75.0 | 33 00 21 2 )88 + —44 
Metal or wood, second class.| 66.3 | 29.15; 2 | 2 | S- 4-44 
Grand Rapids, Mich.: 
Metal, first class........... | 55.0} 26.40/ 14] 2 5 s 
Metal, second class......... | 45.0 | 21.60 14 2 8 - § -48 
St Sa | 50.0-} 24.00 | 14 | 2 g-8§ - 


ee 


Milwaukee, 


Metal, first class 


W ood, 







Minneapolis, Minn: 


Metal...... 
W ood, first « 


W ood, second class. : Rint 0243. 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Peoria, lll..... 


dae naeee 


1 Double time after 8 p. m. 


1aSS... 


eee eee eee eeane 


70 


4 Double tume after midnight. 
3 Time and one-half on Saturday afternoon. 


¢ Double time after 10 p. m. 


24.7. 2 1 
3.381 2} 
20.63 2 
97.50 12 | 
22.00} 1) | 
19.25 14 | 
30. 80 2 4 
| 21.63 2 | 





5 Scale became 77.5 cents on July 15, 1918. 
6 Scale became 52.5 cents on May 22, 1918. 


- 


on June 1, 1918. 
9 $3.50 per 1,000 laths. 
10 Work on Saturday afternoon prohibited. 
11 Scale became 75 cents on June 1, 1918. 


12 Scale became 62.5 cents on July 1, 1913, 


7 Scale to becom:> 81.3 cents on November 15, 1918. 
$ $3.75 per 1,00) laths. Scale became 6 cents per yard for 3-foot laths, and 7 cents per yard for 4-foot la 


dn 


i) 


2 
2 
2 - 4 -44 
2 - 4 -44 
2 8 - 4-44 
2 - 4-44 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

































Rate of 
Mos. wages— 
Sat- Hours— 
ur- Full da 
da Per Saturd 
half | Per | week,| Full we 
holi- | hour.) full 
day. | time. 



















12 { 75. 33.00 §-4 
12 60.0 | 26.40 8-4 
12 | 62.5 | 27.5) R-4 
12 | 45.0 | 19.80 De 
12 | 50.0 | 22 00 B.«. 
12 | 62.5 | 27.50 on 
12 | 56.3 | 24.75 = 
12 50.0 2 x) y= @ 
12 | 56.3 | 24.75 b=4 
12 | 6 8. 60 8 ! 
TRS bocce 24.00 | oS 















j 
' 
12 | 75.0 ) 8-4 
12 | 65.¢ > » = 
12 | 57 : 
12 | 29 “ 
19 ro - 
} * 
~ 











12 2 x 

12 23.38 3 - 

12 4 ) 2 3 3 
7 Fn te 
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LABOR IN EACH TRADE, IN 
NORTH CENTRAL STATES, ON MAY 15, 1918, AND MAY 15, 1917—Continued. 




















May 15, 1918, May 15, 1917 
| 
] — 
| > F 
Rate of wages— - 2 . 
oc (| 1 
| Mos. 
a |¥  ) = 
Occupation and city. | | Hours— Sat- | Hour 
. | - 
| For Full days; |} ur- | Fu 
| Per | Per Sun-| Saturdays; | day | Per Sat 
Per | week, | 5var.| days| Full week. | half | Per | we Ful 
. ¥y = 
hour.) full | time | and | holi- | hour. 
| time, | holi- lay 
days.| 
' 
—_———— | | — 
LATHERS—concluded i | 
| | | j 
11. Minn. iCents.| Dolls ¢| 2D 
\ a —_ a 62.5 2. Ow Re K 48 | 9 | R 
VW ) 1. ‘ rs IF Sa Att 3 27 (VW) * _ 1s | ; * 
Wi rd. } See 150.0 4 i) 8 -— & —48 } 4 )| . 
Wichita, Kans 275.0 | 33.00 8-4-4 | 1 ~ 
4 
MARBLE § ERS 
| | 
Cc) go, Lil ee 75.0 | 3 412 | 2 | 8-4 -44 12 | 71.9 8 
( — ea 75.0 | 3 ls | 2 8-4 -44 12 8.8 | at 
( land, O} ’ te 75. 33.00 13 | 2 5=- 4-34 | 12 | 63.5 25 | . 
I nport iM | | j 
i Rock Island, Ill........ 75.0 | 33.00 2 2/ 8-4-44 | 12] 68.8 f 
Voi > a oe ad | > = 9 9 Ba 4 44 19 ~- 
,M ee ee 1} » § °s~-8 ) . 
( iR = i ‘ 2 i S8-4- 12 | 68.5 
T y RRS aS 2 75.0 (¥) 1 2 RR. 4 44 9 2 g | 
SA ape 28 "7 ) 2 * - 4 ~ 
‘ ¥, 7 ) a2 ? Ro . 
po ree 1.9 1.63 s { { 
} IN ee a 2. & 14 ) * 4 4 | ~ 
© | ic Min a cad ) 11 2 R.4 4 12 
wa T ~ I is Py 
. Il] 5 8 2 5= & ] 
a © yi] 2 S- 5 
i. I os nl a ; 4U.U 17. . é - t ] ‘ 
1c AX , 
l eee g 13 | 9 Bs a ‘ . 
- eT 22 + ~~ = | 
Mich.......cccccee. 29. 48 rt 8-4 
ebe@eeson ) | 2 “ . ] 
; r* r =] } 
( Ey eae 75 ) 2 8 4-4 7 
( ] V1, UNIO...ccccce ecee é 1) 2 4 
1 } a 99. 7\ » 4 
( 2 40) L 2 4 
| 1 Wi 7 
Ll OR 2 2 4 | 
ne er > ff) ~ { 4 
I us " S rt 3 
Scale | me 75 cents on J l 18 
Ct r SoUGlI va OI } . rdf 
S iT , | hs: § T 1 alls ald o-Dali Vl 
pe d neta h i I r lati 
. m utter 10 p. Mm 
48 hours ‘r week, December to February, sive 
6 )ouble time after 7 p. m 
ril, inclusive, 





748 hours per week, October to Ap ne] 
8 Scale became 37.5 cents on October 1, 1918. 

Scale became 75 cents on Jume 15, 1918. 

1” Double time after midnight. 

1! For Sundays and Saturday afternoons; work on other 
2 Work on Labor Day prohibited. 

8 Work on Saturday afternoon prohibited. 


holidays prohibited. 
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NORTH CENTRAL STATES, ON MAY 15, 1918, AND MAY 15, 1917—Continued. 
BUILDING TRADES—Continued. 






















May 15, 1917. 





May 15, 1918. 



















































Rate of wages— | Rate of 
Mos. wages— 
; : with 
Occupation and city. Hours— ae. | Hours 
For Full days; ur- Full da 
Per For Sun-| Saturdays; | day Per Saturda 
Per | week, wver-| 22YS Full week, | half | Per | week,} Full we 
hour.| full ra at and holi- | hour.) full 

time. | ©! holi- day. | time. 

| | days.| 

| | Regular rate | 

PAINTERS—concluded multiplied 

Cents.' Dolls. by— Cents.| Dolls. 
Grand Rapids, Mich......... | 55.0 | 26.40 iz 14 2 <—_.: hlU6[h ee 50.0 | 24.00 R_R 
Indianapolis, Ind...........- 55.0 | 24.20] 14] 2 8 - 4 -44 12 | 55.0 | 24.20 8-4 
meesens Oly, BO... ccscscaqees 270.0 | 30.80} 1 4/ 2 8 - 4 -44 12 | 60.0 | 26.40 8-4 
SWORDS, We 1B. cceccccccecs | 60.0 | 26.40 1} 2 8 - 4 -44 12 | 55.0 | 24.20 = 4 
Minneapolis, Minn........... | 62.5 | 27.50 | 4; 2 8-4-44 | 12, 55.0) 24.20 8-4 
Omeha, Nebr.....<de« peveaes | 62.5 | 27.50} 114] 2 | 8-4-4 12 | 62.5 | 27.50 8-4 
PGE: D0. . Sct cccodoessendcct GO | BO. 144; 2] 8-4 -44 12 | 55.0 | 24.20 8-4 
SE, TER 6s cnedrborsinsds | 75.0 | 33.00] 2 2) 8-4-4 12 | 62.5 | 27.50 8-4 
8, 8” eae | 62.5 | 27.50} 13 2 8 - 4 -44 12 | 55.0 | 24.20 8-4 
Wichita, KRans.......scsccsei 65.0 28.60 | 14 2 8 - 4 -44 12 | 50.0 | 24.00 8 -§ 


PAINTERS, FRESCO, 


PAINTERS, SIGN. 



















































Cinciemedl, Olle... .cccesuvos 15.0 | 2 2 8-4 12 26. 4 
Indianapolis, Ind............ 55.0 | 24.20 2 8 - 4 -44 12 | 55.0 | 24.20 8-4 
eS eee 62.5 | 27.50 2 8 - 4 -44 12 | 55.0 | 24.20 | 8-4 
















SS Tae | 81.3 | 35.75 2 2 8 - 4-44 12 | 75.0} 33.00 i 
Cincinnati, Ohio............. 65.6 | 28.88 14 2 8 - 4 -44 12 | 65.6 | 28.88 8-4 
Cleveland, Ohio............. | 75.0 | 33.00 14} 42 8-4-4 12 | 75.0 | 33.00 S-¢ 
PNG, THEE... nn cnccceoess | 75.0 | 33.00 ‘| 32] 8-4-4 12 | 68.8 | 30.25 8-4 
Grand Rapids, Mich......... 56.3 | 24.75; 1] 2 | 8-4-44 12 | 56.3 | 24.75 8-4 
Indianapoiis, Ind............ 62.5 | 27.50 44; 2] 8-4-4 12 | 62.5 | 27.50 8-4 
Le Pe ee 81.3 | 35.75] 114]; 2] 8-4-4 12 | 75.0 | 33.00 S-4 
PEUIWOUREO, WIS... .cccccccce | 68.8 | 30.25; 14 2/ 8-4-4 12 | 62.5 | 27.50 8-4 
Minneapolis, Minn.......... | 65.0 | 28.60 | 14/ 614) 8-4 -44 12 | 62.5 | 27.50 ee 
a eee 75.0 | 33.00 144| 2)| 8-4-44 12 | 60.0 | 26.40 8-4 
TE Ms cccteceeceicmeetind 65.0 | 28.60 14{/ 2 8 - 4-44 12 | 65.0 | 28.60 8-4 
PE MR cecacendesonesivs 75.0 | 33.00| 2 2 8- 4-44 12 | 75.0 | 33.00 8-4 
Oh. 2 SOEs s cWeseksvecca 65.0 | 28.60; 14] 14) 8-4 -44 12 | 62.5 | 27.50 8-4 
eee | 70.0 | 33.60! 14 2 8 - 8 -48 j...... 50.0 | 24.00 | 8 -§ 
PLASTERERS. 

I TE inn cin dtidienne aed aaa 781.3 | 35.75 2 32 8 — 4 -44 12 | 75.0 | 33.00 | 8-4 
Cincinnati, Ohio............. | 75.0 | 33.38 14} #2 8 — 45-444 12 | 75.0 | 33.38 | 8-4 
Columbus, Ohio............. | 75.0 | 33.00 2 412 58-4 -44 12 | 70.0 | 30.80 g.¢4 
9 OS ee 8 85.0 | 37.40 2 42 58 - 4-44 12 | 75.0 | 33.00 8-4 
Davenport, Iowa, and Mo- | | 

line and Rock Island, Ill...! 87.5 | 38.50 2 2 8 - 4-44 12 | 75.0 | 33.00 8-4 
Des Moines, Iowa...........- | 87.5 | 38.50 2 2 8 - 4-44 12 | 75.0 | 33.00 B= 4 
are 75.0 | 33.00 2 2 8 - 4-44 12 | 75.0 | 33.00 B-4 
Grand Rapids, Mich......... | 70.0 | 30.80} 914 2 8-4 -44 12 | 70.0 | 30.80 8-4 
Indianapolis, Ind............ | 75.0 | 33.38 2 2 8 - 44-444 12 | 72.0 | 32.04 8-4 
Kansas City, Mo.............| 87.5 | 38.50} 2 | #2 8- 4-44 12 | 75.0 | 33.00 8-4 
Milwaukee, Wis............. 1070.0 | 30.80 2 2 8 - 4-44 2 | 65.0 | 28.60 8-4 
Minneapolis, Minn...........| 75.0 | 33.00 2 2 8- 4-44 12 | 75.0 | 33.00 8 - 4 
Omaha, Nebr........ wiboede 180.0 | 35.20 2 $2 8 - 4 -44 12 | 75.0 | 33.00 8-4 
i, * aa enntiteeical 87.5 | 38.50 2 2 8 - 4 -44 12 | 75.0 | 33.00 | 8-4 
St. Louis, Mo......... sasedss | 87.5 | 38.50 2 2 8 - 4 -44 12 | 75.0 | 33.00 | 8-4 
St. Paul, Minn ........ besees | 75.0 | 33.00 2 2 8 - 4 -44 12 | 70.0 | 30.80 | 8-4 
Wichita, Kans. ............. 8 75.0 | 36.00 1} 2 1128-8 -48 4| 62.5) 27.50) "8-8 


1 Double time after midn 


ight. 


2 Scale became 75 cents on Sept. 1, 1918. 
8 Work on holidays prohibited. 

4 Work on Labor Day prohibited. 
$ Work on Saturday afternoon prohibited. 


* For Sundays; for holidays double time. 






7 Scale became 87.5 cents on July 1, 1918. 
® Scale became 87.5 cents on September 1, 1918. 
® Double time after 7.30 p. m. 


10 Scale became 75 cents on July 1, 1918. 


11 Scale became 87.5 cents on July 12, 1918. 
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12 44 hours per week, June to September, inclusive. 
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BUILDING TRADES—Continued. 





| May 15, 1918, May 15, 1917. 
| | | er 
Rate of wages— R Mle 0 
Mos. wage 
with 
Occupation and city. l Hours— Sat- Hour 
For Full days; ur- Full days 
} Per For |>un-| Saturday day Per Saturdays; 
Per | week, ..| days Full week. | half | Per | week, Full week. 
hour, full ema and holi- | hour.; full 
time, | °° | holi- day. time. 
days. 
Regular rate | 
PLASTERERS’ LABORERS. multiplied 
Cenis. Dolls. by— Cents.| Dolls. 
( Ra a i 53.3 24.75 2 21 8-4-4 12 | 50.0 | 22.00 Cio 6 wll 
rE 59.0 22.50 14 a 8 5 -45 12 45.0 | 20.25 Q 5 -45 
2 RRS 55.0: 24.20; 14] 2] 8-4-44 | 12/ 45.0| 19.80 8-4-4 
2 SS 50.0, 22.00 13 12 | 28 4 44 9 | 50.0 | 22.00 28 4 -44 
i ee 59.0 22.00! 414 2) 8-4-44 | 12! 45.0! 19.80 8.4 
2 Se 55.0 24.20 2 2 8-44-44 | 12 1.0 | 22.00 8 - 4 -44 
\ kh aa 50.0 24.00 15 2 48 8-48 | 4 42.9 | 20.20 42 § 48 
} = ae 5.0 24.20 2 2 8-4 -44 | 2 | 50.0 | 22.00 R - 4 -44 
NEE, A Ee ae 59.6; 22.28 2 2 8 - 4 -44 12 | 43.1 | 18.98 8-4 -44 
S Oe er 62.5, 27.50 2 2 8-4 -44 | 2 | 56.3 | 24.75 5.4. ae 
Pi PNR K + Soigsncceses 50.0, 24.00 1} 2 | §8 -8 -48 3 (7) 
RS AND GAS FITTERS 
C) RR eS dle ihn Baloine a 875.0) 33.00 2 *2 | 8-4-44 | 12) 75.0]! 33.00 . 4 -44 
i eae 65.6, 28.87 | i014 2) 8-4-44 | 12! 65.6 | 28.87 8 -— 4 -44 
INS dace cweuwewe 81.3) 35.75 2 2 S- 4-44 | 12] 75.0 00 8 - 4 -44 
( eee 81.3) 35.75 1} a err 12 | 62.5 0.09 . 8 -~48 
| ee 75.0) 33.00 14 2 S- 4 -44 12 | 62.5 | 2 ) § 4 -44 
Moines, Iowa............ 1275.0; 33.00 | 1014 2 8- 4-44 | 12) 68.8 1 -44 
ct) SE | 75.0! 33.00 l 2 8 - 4 -44 12 | 68.8 | 30.25 8 - 4-44 
Grand Rapids, Mich......... 62.5, 27.50 | 19 14 2 8 — 4-44 12 | 56.3 | 2 “ 4 -44 
Indianapolis, Ind............ 75.0 33.00 2 2 8 - 4 -44 12 | 67 23. 70 { -44 
K je 5 ee a 87. 5) 38. 50 2 2 8 - 4-44 | i2 | 75.0 00 . i -4 
Milwaukee, Wis............. 68.8 30.25 | 1014 21 8-4-44 | 12) 62.5) 27 R- 4-44 
M spolis, Minn........... 1468, 8) 30.25 2 21 8-4-44 12 | 62 2 4 -4 
RES, Se 75.0) 33.00 14 14 8 - 4 -44 12 | 68.8 ) } -44 
0 2 eee 1675.0) 33.00 | 1014 2 8S - 4-44 12 | 75.0 . 00 5 { -44 
I & 5 a Re 70.0) 30.80 2 2 8S - 4-44 12 | 70 3 x 4 -44 
J _ . Oa 75.0 33. 00 14 14 8- 4-44 | 12)! 68.2 0 R- 4-44 
St. Louis, Mo.: 
_ Se ee Fl 2 | 8-4-44 | 12} 75.0} 33. 1-44 
|. ae —..1 Ole: 2 21; 8-4-44 | 2| 75.0 | 33.00 S- 4-44 
St. PR ad ochre conn oo. ./2468.8) 30.251 21 2) 8-4-4 2 | 62.5 | 27.50 . 1 -44 
Wichita, Kans.: 
1775.0, 36. 00 13 14 | %8 - 8 -48 3 | 62.5 10. OO a. 8 -48 
Se ee ree 1962.5, 30.00 13 14/88 - 8-48 | 3 | 50.0 | 24.00 8 - 8 -48 


1 Time and one-half on Saturday afternoon, March to November, inclusive. 

248 hours per week, December to February, inclusive. 

3 Double time after 7 p. m. 

¢ 44 hours per week, June to September, inclusive. 

Time and one-half on Saturday afternoon, June to August, inclusive. 

€ 44 hours per week, June to August, inclusive. 

7 Not organized on May 15, 1917. 

§ Scale became 81.3 cents on June 1, 1918. 

® Time and one-half for plumbers, on repair work, on Saturday afternoon. 

10 Double time after midnight. 

ll Scale became 90 cents on June 1, 1918. 

12 Scale became 78.1 cents on July 1, 1918; to become 80 cents on October 1, 1918. 
138 For one hour or less; for more than one hour, double time for whole period of overtine. 
14 Seale became 75 cents on July 1, 1918. 

% For Sundays; for holidays, double time. 

i6 Scale became 87.5 cents on July 1, 1918. 


7 Scale became 87.5 cents on June 1, 1918. 
8 44 hours per week, June 15 to Sept. 15, inclusive, 
# Scale became 75 cents on June 1, 1918, 
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7 











Occupation and city. 





SHEET-METAL WORKE 


RS.! 


May 15, 1918. 





May 15, 1917, 














| 
| 
Bical 








Rate of wages— Mos. 

. with 
For Hours— Sat- | 

Per Sun- Full days; ur- 
Per | week.| ~° | dax ; Saturdays; | day | 
| hot ’| over-| 4Y Full week. | half | 
|hour.) full | time. | and holi- | 
time. | holi- i 
| | days. _— 





Chi Tll.: | Cents,| Dolls. by— 
Buil Iding work Riewadaemeads 270.0 | 30.80 2 | 
\ uto shop ae ae 55. 5 27. 47 $14 | 
Manufacturing shops a | 65.0 | 28.60] 314 
Cincinnati, Ohio............. | 52.5 | 25. 20 14 | 
Gleveland, Ohie............. 80.0 | 35. 20 414 
Columbus, Ohio... sewcoeds 01-0 | 2a. OD 14 | 
Davenport, Iowa, and Mo- 
line and Rock Island, Ill...| 65.0 | 28.60 14 | 
Des Moines, Iowa............ 65.0 | 28.60 414 
Detroit, Mich...............- 70.0 | 30.80] 14 | 
Indianapolis, Ind.: | | 
Building work............. 60.0 | 26.40; 14] 
Railroad shops, road B 68. 0 2.64; 71 
Railroad shops, road C...../ 68. 0 2.64) 71 
Kansas City, Mo.: 
Building work...... pire | 67.5 | 29.70} 414 
tailroad shops, road B.. 68.0 2. 64 | 14 | 
Railroad shops, road D..._| 68.0 | 32.64| 71 | 
Railroad shops, road E....| 68.0 | 32.64; 81 | 
Railroad shops, road E.... 68.0 | 32.64 | 101 | 
Railroad shops, road F....| 68.0 | 32.64 | 13 | 
Railroad shops, road H....| 638.0 32.64) 71 | 
Railroad shops, road I..... 68.0 32. 64 | 14 
Mi! yvaukee, Wis.: 
Building work............. 0 28. 80 | 414 
Railroad shops (car lept.)..; 68.0 | 32.64] 81 
Raiiroad shops (locomo- 
dele gd SE 68.0 | 32.64] 14] 
Minneapolis, Minn.........../ 6.3 | 24.75 | 414 | 16 
Ome sha, Nebr FO a ee 65. 0 25 60 | 314 | 
a oria, «Cee et | 60.0 26. 40 13 | 
Louis, Mo.: | | 
or afiding .. aa 1765.0 | 28.60 14 | 
Railroad shoy S,road A.. 68. 0 2. 64 4S 
Railroad shops, road B....| 68.0 | 32.64 | 81 | 
Railroad shops, road C..... 68.0 | 32.64 | 14 | 
Railr ad shoy road G.. | 68.0 32. 64 | 2 
Railroad hy s, road H....| 68.0 | 36.64] 81 | 
Rail oad s ps, road I..... 68.0 | 32.64] 71 | 
St. Paul, Min | See woes 0 (1956.3 | 24.75 | #14 | 
Wichita, Kans. | 
Buldime WOrk......<s.s«.- 68.8 | 33.00 14 | 
Railroad sh , road B. 68. 0 2.64] 14)” 
Railroad shops, road C..... 68.0 | 32.64! 81 | @ 


i 
Pa Aa 


S 
s] 
‘ Dp ol ible t 
S44h 
6 Doub! 
‘ 


8 Time 


For ¢ xp! anation of changes in ra 
s became 
doubl 2 thes after i 


ime a 


urs-per week, July to Septembe 
e time after 9 p. m. 

Time and one-half after 1 hour. 
and one-half after 1 hour; on § 


cone vane 113, 
)p. m. 


fter midnight. 


75 ce 


9 Work 53 hours, paid for 53 hours and 5 


10 Time and one-half after 1 hour and 40 minutes; on Saturday after 40 minutes, 





Rate of 


wages— 


P 


er 
| hour. 





Regular raie | 
multiplied 


| 

| Cents 
2| 8-4-44 12 | 70.1 
2/ 9-4 494 | 12 | 52.8 
2 | 8-4-44 | 12/ 60.0 
2); 8-8-4 50.0 
21 8-4-4 12 | 60.0 
Ti ee Pees 37.5 
2); 8-4-4 12 | 40.0 
2) 8-4-4 12 | 57.5 
2/ 8-4-48 12 | 60.( 
2/1 8-8 -48 12 | 57.5 
14 8-8 -@ |...... 
14 8-8-48 |...... 5 
21 8-4-44 | 12] 62.5 
1} 8-8-8 1 42 
1 8-8 -48 |..... 39.5 
1} 8 - 8 -48 10. 0 
1} 8 - 8 -48 40. 0 
14 8-8 -48 |.. 38. 0 
14 8-8 -48 |..... 10. 0 
i4 8-8 -48 |...... 40. 0 
2 28-8 -48 | 3 52.5 
1} 8-8 -48 |...... . 5 
14} 8-8 -48 |...-..| 33.5 
2 8-4-44 | 12) 50.0 
2 8-4-44 | 12) 50.0 
2 8-44-44 | 12/ 50.0 
2 S-4-44 | 12] 62.5 
14 8-8 -48 |...... 39. 0 
14) 8-8-4 |...... 40. 
14 8-68-48 |...... $2. 
2 8-8 -48 |......] ! 52. 5 
13 S— 58 -48 i et 8.0 
14 8-88-48 |......| 42.0 
2) 8-4-44 | 12/ 50.0 
2 8- 8-48 |...... 56. 
it 8-8 -48 |...... 7. 
14 8- 8-48 |...... 35. 


r, inclusive. 


-_ irday for all overtime. 


minutes. 


it Work 57 hours, paid for 57 hours and 57 minutes. 

12 44 hours per week, June to August, inclusive. 
_ week, June 15 to Sept. 15, inclusive. 

10urs, paid for 54. 

18 Work 47 hours, paid for 48, October to A pril, inclusive. 

16 Four times single rate after 5 p. m. 


13 44 hours 
4 Work 53 


17 Scale became 75 cents on July 1, 
18 Double time after 8 hours of « 
cam 


19 Scale br 


1918, 


65 cents on June 1, 


vertime. 
i918. 


2 With a minimum of 5 hours’ pay for 34 hours’ orless work. 


% Work 47 hours, paid for 47 hours and 47 minutes. 


[986] 


n railroad shops, see p. 139. 


oroiw 


! 
| Per | 
| 
} 
' 
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IE 














May 15, 1918. May 15, 1917 





——E a 


Rate of wages— Rate of 


wages 








Occupation and city. with |——_— 








| | Hours— Bat- Hour 

| For Full days; od Full da 

| Per | Sun- Saturdays; Ohal? Per | Saturda 
Per | week,| For | days Full week. holi Per | week, | ] we 

hour.| full | over-| and i hour.| full | 
time. | time.} holi- ay. time. 
| days. 
| | 








i 

| 
i1P CARPENTERS. | Regular rate| 
multiplied 








, Mo.: | Cenis.| Dolls. by - a nts.| Dolls 
le shipyards........... 150.0 | 22.00 2{ 2 8-4-44 | 12 ) | 22.00 8-~ 4-44 
side shipyards........ 256.3 | 24.75 2 2 8 - 4-44 2} 56.3 | 24.7 8- 4-44 












TE AND TILE ROOFERS. 

























(OE nT ee ee . 4 ; 2) 2 8-4 12 4 
3a 60. 26. 40 4}; 2 8-4-44 | 12] 50.0] 22.00 8 - 4-44 
Sa 385.0 | 37.40 14; 2 8-4-44 | 12/5 20 R- 4-44 
: ee 414} 2 68-88-48 | 4} 62.5 00} S8- 8-48 
a 614] 2 8-4-4 12 | 62.5 | 27.50 | S- 4-44 
emeeennceses 1S} 2 ™8 - 8 -48 2.5 | 25.2 88 8 48 
edekcuseowee 1g} 2 8- 4-44 | 12) 75.0] 33.00] 8- 4-44 























save ) 2 Z 8 - 4-44 | 12 | 75 ' 4 -44 
Des ocetebeeos < | a y S— 4-44 12 2 4 -44 
Sh, CREO. cceccccccoes 65.5 | 28.82 14 | 2 8-4 { 12 5 | 97.8 S 1 44 
( a a 31.3 ». do | 2 = 2 - 4 44 12 f R { 14 
i: aa i tinteaie 70.0 dU. 50 | 14 10 9 j RS. 4 14 12 2.5 {8 
1, ae 75.0 | 33.00 | 2] 8-4-4 12 | 62.5 : ‘4 
nes, ! eae ‘ 1175.0 | 33 | i 2 7 - 4-44 i2 | 68.8 | . 4 —44 
} a Ra 75.0 | 33.00 | 121 2 8-4-44 | 12] 68.8] 8 - 4-44 
Min > r r 1 | i .' r . 4 4 
ids, Mich......... 62.5 | 27.50] ®1 g 4-44] ] 6.3 1 44 
| 
| ' 
ee tesine’ | 









i, Minn 1868.8 | 30.25] 2 | B.4 1 
1 Scale became 56.3 cents on June 17, 1918. 

2 Scale became 62.5 cents on June 17, 1918. 

* Scale became 90 cents on Aug. 1, 1918. 

‘ Double time after 6 p.m. 

6 44 hours per week, May to August, inclusive, 

6 Double time after midnight. 

7 44 hours per week, June to August, inclusive. 

® 44 hours per week, June 15 to Sept. 15, inclusive. 

® Scale became 81.3 cents on June 1, 1918; to become 85 cents on Dec. 1. 1918. 
10 Time and one-half on Saturday afternoon. 
t Scale became 78,1 cents on July 1, 1918; to become 80 cents on Oct. 1, 19 
2 For one hour or less; for more than one hour, double time for whole peri overtime. 
1® Scale became 75 cents on July 1, 1918. 
14 For Sundays; for holidays, double time. 
16 Scale became 87.5 cents on July 1, 1918, 
6 Time and one-half on Saturday afternoon until 5 p. m.; double time thereafter 
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LABOR 





LABOR REVIEW. 








IN EACH TRADE, IN 















May 15, 1918. 





May 15, 1917 





Rate of wages— 































Rate of 
wages— 























Occupation and city. 
Per 
Per | week, 
hour.| full 
time. 
STEAM FITTERS’ AND SPRINK- 
LER FITTERS’ HELPERS, 

Chicago, T11.: Cents.| Dolls. 
Steam fitters’ helpers. ..... 140.0 | 17.60 
Sprinkler fitters’ helpers...| 45.0 | 19.80 

Cincinnati,Ohio............. 33.5 | 14.74 

Cloveland, Oi... .cccoveccs 43.8 | 19.25 

Detroit, Mich......... esesece 45.0 | 19.80 

Indianapolis, Ind..... ap 37.5 | 16.50 

Kansas City, Mo.: 

Steam fitters’ helpers. ...../437.5 | 16.50 
Sprinkler fitters’ helpers. . .| 40.0 | 17.60 

Milwaukee, Wis.: 

Steam fitters’ helpers. ... -- 31.3 | 13.75 
Sprinkler fitters’ helpers...| 37.5 | 16. 50 

Minneapolis, Minn...........| $35.0 | 15.40 

4 eee 1431.3 | 13. 75 

.  } Sete se A 16. 50 

St. Louis, Mo....... coccccce- | 43.8 | 19.25 

we, eee (635.0 | 15.40 

STONEMASONS, 

OS Se 775.0 | 33.00 

Cineinnati, Ohio............. 70.0 | 31.50 

Cleveland, Ohio. ............ 90.0 | 39. 60 
Concrete block work....... 90.0 | 39. 60 

Columbus. Olio............. 70.0 | 30.80 

Davenport, Iowa, and Mo- 
line and Rock Island, Iil...} 81.3 | 35.75 

OM EE eee 80.0 | 35.20 

Grand Ra a 75.0 | 33.00 

Indianapolis, Ind............ 85.0 | 37.40 | 

Kansas City, Mo........ cose] 75-01 83.00 | 

Milwaukee, Wis............- 1072.5 | 31.90 | 

Minneapolis, Minn.......... 70.0 | 30.80 

ss Senvessscbenwas 75.0 | 33.00 

, i. ae 81.3 | 35.75 

Bt Leas, Mo...cccocce amet 70.0 | 30.80 

ae We, MEM. cccvoacecsces 75.0 | 36.00 

Co eae 75.0 | 33.00 

STRUCTURAL-IRON WORKERS. 

Sh ee a 1470.0 | 30.80 

Cincinnati, Ohio............. 75.0 | 33.00 

Cleveland, Ohio............. 90.0 | 39.60 

Columbus, Ohio............. 80.0 | 35.20 








Hours— = Hour 
For Full days; mo Fu 
For Sun- Saturdays; half Per S: 
-er.| days} Full week. | Per | week, Fu 
over- holi- 
time.| 2nd day, | Bour.| full 
| holi- ’ time. 
pa | 
Regular rate 
multiplied 
by— Cents.| Dolls. 
2 2 8 - 4-44 12 | 40.0 | 17.60 | 8 
2 2 8 - 4 -44 12 | 40.0 | 17.60 | 8 .- 
214 2 8 - 4-44 12 | 31.5 | 13.86 | § - 
2 2 8 - 4-44 12 | 34.4 | 15.13 | 8 - 
ae | 2 8 - 4-44 12 | 34.4 | 15.13 = - 
2 2 8- 4-44 12 | 33.8 | 14.85 | § - 
2 $2 | 8-4-44 12 | 37.5 16.50 | & - 
2 2) 8-4-4 12 | 344) 15.13] 8- 
! | | 
213) 2 8- 4-44 12 | 31.3] 13.75| 8- 
2 2 8- 4-44 12| 34.4/15.13/} 8- 
2 2 8 -— 4-44 12 31.3 | 13.75 | 8 
14/ 2 8 - 4-44 12 | 31.3 | 13.75 8 
2 2 8 - 4-44 12| 37.5} 16.50} 8- 
2 2 8 — 4-44 12 | 43.8 | 19.25 8 - 
2) 2 8-4-4 12; 35.0 | 16,80 8 - 
Pea 
13 2 8-4-4 12 | 75.0 | 33.00 g - 
14 2 8 - 5 -45 12 | 65.0! 29.25 g - 
14 2 8 - 4-44 12 | 75.0 | 33.00 § - 
13 2 8- 4-44 12 60.0 | 26.40 8 
| 2 8 - 4-44 12 | 70.0 | 30.80 $ - 
| 
2 2 8 - 4-44 12 | 75.0 | 33.00 S- 
13 2 88 -— 4-44 9 | 75.0 | 33.00 sg. 
14 2 8 - 4 -44 12 | 70.0 | 30.380 8 - 
914 2 8 - 4-44 12 | 70.0 | 30.80 8 - 
13 2 8- 4-44 12 | 62.5 | 27.50 § - 
2 2 1g — 4-44 12 | 72.5 | 31.90 8 - 
1} 2 28-44-44 5 | 70.0 | 30.80 28s - 
2 2 8 - 4-44 12 | 75.0 | 33.00 8 - 
2 2 8 - 4 -44 12 | 75.0 | 33.00 8 - 
2 2 8 -— 4-44 12 | 70.0 | 30.80 8 - 
1} 2 | %8-8 -48 |...... 65.0 | 31.20 8 - 
2 2 8 -— 4-44 12 | 62.5 | 27.50 8 - 
1}| 2 | 68-4 -44 8 | 69.0 | 30.36) 8 
| 2 8 - 4-44 12 | 65.0 | 28.60; 8 
2 2 8 - 4-44 12 | 80.0 | 35.20} 8 
s) 6 8 - 4 -44 12 | 60.0 | 26.40 | 8 





1 Scale became 45 cents on June 1, 1918S. 
2 Double time after midnight. : 
8 For one hour or less; for more than one hour, double time for whole period of overtime. 
4 Scale became 43.8 cents on July 1, 1918. 
6 For Labor Day triple time. 
6 Scale became 49 cents on July 1, 1918. 

7 Scale became 81.3 cents on August 1, 1918. 
8 48 hours, December to February, inclusive. 
® Double time after first hour. 
10 Scale became 75 cents on June 1, 1918. 

1! Work on Saturday afternoon prohibited. 

12 48 hours per week, October to April, inclusive. 
13 Scale became 44 hours per week, on July 1, 1918. 
14 Scale became 87.5 cents on June 1, 1918. 


16 48 hours per week, December to March, inclusive. 
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May 15, 1918. 



































| 
Rate of wages— | | —— of | 
fates.| MES | 
. : . | with |; 
Occupation and city. ; Hours— —| gat. | 
Per | ee) ere eys:. lurday| 
> : 7 saturdays; alt 
Per | week, For 'days| Full week. halt Per | 
hour.| full | tire a nd ve hour.| full 
time. | om holi- i | time 
| days. | | 
_ aa —_____ 
RUCTURAL-IRON WORK- | 
ERS—concluded. Regular rate 
multi plied 
Davenport, Iowa, and Mo- | Cents.) Dolls. by— Cents.| Dolls. | 
line and Rock Island, Ill...| 73.5 | 32.34 2 2 8 - 4 -44 12 | 62.5 | 27.50 8 - 4-44 
es Moines, fowa............ | 70.0 | 30.80 14 2 8 -— 4 -44 12 | 62.5] 39.00} 18-8 -48 
CIs xn anecoecews | 80.0 | 35.20 2 2 8 — 4 -44 12 | 65.0 | 28.60 | 8 - 4 -44 
Indianapolis, Ind............ | 75.0 | 33.00 13 2 8 - 4-44 12 | 75.0 | 33.00 | 8 - 4-44 
| re | 75.0 | 33.00} 214 2 8 - 4 -44 12 | 68.8 | 39.25 | 8 - 4-44 
Milwaukee, Wis. ...........- | 70.0 | 30.80} #14 2 48 - 4-44 8 | 62.5 | 27.50} &8- 4 -44 
Minneapolis, Minn...........| 668.8 | 30.25 | 314 2 8 - 4-44 12 | 62.5] 27.50] 78 - 4-44 
maha, Nebr................| 75.0 | 33.00] 2 2 8- 4-44 12 | 68.8 | 30.25] §8- 4-44 
J re he Te 2 8 - 4 -44 12 | 62.5 | 27. 50 | 8 4-4 
So | | $0.0 | 35.20} #14 2 8 - 4-44 12 | 70.0 | 30.80 | 8- 4-44 
BE, Fs cS ccccnsecenc 668.8 | 30.25; 2 2 8 - 4 -44 12 | 62.5 | 30.00 &*§ - 8 -48 
| | 
UCTURAL-IRON WORKERS,| 
FINISHERS, | | 
} 

i nkckphededaness . 70.0} 30.80 | 314 2 8 - 4-44 12 | 70.0} 30.80 8 - 4-44 
Cincinnati, Ohio. .....<css-.-- | 75.0 | 33.00 14 2 8 - 4-44 12 | 59.0 | 25.96 8 - 4 -44 
Clo Veni, ORNIG. . ..cccccse.: | 90.0 | 39.60 2 2 8 - 4-44 12 | 80.0} 35.20 ; 8 - 4-44 

troit, Mich................] 80.0 | 35.20] 2 2| 8-4-44 12 | 65.0| 28.60] 8-4 -44 
lianapolis, Ind....... w.--| 75.0] 33.00} 14]102 | U8 - 4-44 12 | 75.0] 33.00] 8- 4-44 
nsas City, Mo.............| 75.0 | 33.00] 214 2); 8-4-44 12 | 68.8 | 30.2 8-— 4-44 

wets, WS... ....<0+...-| 70.0; 30.80; 14] 2 | 48- 4-44 8 | 62.5 | 27.50 6S -— 4-44 
Minneapolis, Minn........... 668.8 | 30.25] 31} 2 | 8-4-44 12 | 62.5 | 27 78 - 4-44 

tha, Nebr eeeerveccseecooosecs 75.0 33. 00 | 2 2 8 —- 4-44 12 68.8 | 30.25 ee. $ 44 

| iT a RE a 76.5 | 33.66 | 314 2 | 8 - 4-44 12 | 62.5 | 27.50 8 - 4-44 
a ee 80.0 | 35.20] 214 a-) 8 - 4 -44 12 | 70.0 | 30.80 ‘ 4 -44 
PN couceonessc ss €68.4 | 30.09] 2 2 8 - 4-44 12 | 62.5 | 30.00 88 - 8 -48 
RUCTURAL-IRON WORKERS, | 
FINISHERS’ HELPERS. | 
' j ' 
Cincinnati, Ohio............. 145.0} 19.80] 14 2) 8-4 -44 12 | 37.5 16.50 8 - 4-44 
SPA bvccececkess 50.0/| 22.00}; 2 |; 2 | 8- 4-44 12} 45.0] 19.80 8 - 4-44 
Ss 6 vacccaceece<< 50.0 | 22.00; 2 2 8 -— 4 -44 12 | 40.0 | 17.60 § 1-44 
TILE LAYERS. | | 
| 
CU Siac cnctcccceeds 1275.0 | 33. 00 | 1} 2 |* 8-4-44 | 12) 75.0] 33.00 R- 4-44 
a 1398.8 | 30.25 14 2 8- 4-44 | 12) 68.8] 30.25 8 - 4-44 
Cleveland, Ohio..........-..! 75.0 1 33.00! 413] 2 8- 4-44 | 12| 65.01 28.60! 8 - 4-44 


1 44 hours per week, June to August, inclusive. 

2 Double time after 6 p.m, 

8 Double time alter 7 p. m. 

448 hours per week, December to March, inclusive, 
6 48 hours per week, November to April, inclusive, 
6 Scale became 75 cents on June 1, 1918. 

7 48 hours per week, September to April, inclusive, 
® 44 hours per week, June to September, inclusive. 
9 Scale became 80 cents on June 1, 1918. 

40 Work on Labor Day prohibited. 

1 Work on Saturday afternoon prohibited. 

12 Scale became 81.3 cents on June 1, 1918. 

18 Scale bocame 71.9 cents on June 1, 1918, 

14 Double time after midnight. 
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Occupation and city. 





TILE LAYERS—Concluded. 


Des Moines, Iowa 
Detroit, Mich.. ren 
Grand Rapids, Mich 
Indianapolis, I 
Kansas City, 
Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis, Minn 
Omaha, Nebr 

ee 
t. Paul, Minn 


§ 
5 


TILE LAYERS’ HELPERS. 





Chicago, Tl 


COGIIIRES SIO. « ccccccces-s 
COVEN, COED. 2 ccccccces: 
Des Moines, lowa.. 

Grand Rapids, Mich........ 
BSnsas CIY, MO..c.-ceceess: 
Mil vauKee, ke 
Minneapolis, Minn.........-.. 
eS Ee 
I a 
tt ka 












Copvenated., OF00. cicccccsdcce 

Milwaukee, Wis.: 
Coopers... . 
Package freight 
Warehouse men 


handlers ..!| 





UNION SCALE OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN EACH TRADE, IN THE NOR’ 
CENTRAL STATES, ON MAY 15, 1918, AND MAY 15, 1917—Continued. 


BUILDING TRADES—Concluded. 








May 15, 1918. 


May 15, 1917. 





Rate of wages— 





Per 
hour. 








— 





Dolls. 
. 63 
30. 
30. ( 
30. 
. 00 


. 63 


29 


25 








Rate of 


aes wages— 
Mos. 
Hours— = Hours 
| For | Full days; | pdav Full d 
FP Sun-| Saturdays; Ye if Per Saturd 
over-|22Y8| Full week. holi- |,Per | week,| Full 
. and day hour.} full 








——— =| ———— 





Regular rate 
multiplied 


bo BO BO DO DO DO DO DO DN 





14 2 
14 2 
413 2 
14 2 
1s} 2 
414) 2 
14; 2 
14; 2 
4134 | 2 
14; 2 
14 2 





| 


| 


| Cents.| Dolls. 
_ 











8 - 4-44 12 | 71.9 | 31.63 7 
8 - 4-44 12 68.8 | 30.25 2g - 
8- 8-48 |...... | 62.5 | 27.50) 8 
8 - 4-44 12 | 68.8 | 30.25 | 8 
8 - 4-44 12 | 75.0 | 33.00 - 
8 - 4-44 12 | 65.0 | 28.60 | g - 
8 -— 4 -44 12 | 68.8 | 30.25 | § - 
8 - 4-44 12 | 71.9 | 31.63 | - 
8 — 4-44 12 | 68.8 | 30.25 | 8 
8- 4-44 12|68.8| 30.25] 8 







8 - 4-44 12 | 43.8 | 19.25 5 
8 - 4-44 12 | 37.5 | 16.50 S 
8 -— 4-44 12 | 34.4 | 15.13 | 8 
8S -— 4-44 12 | 40.6 | 17.88 | 8 
SB Evcoock | 31.3 | 13.75 8 
8 - 4-44 12 | 37.5 | 16.50 8 
8 - 4-44 1: 37.5 | 16. 50 | bs 
8 - 4-44 12 | 34.4/15.13| 8 
8 — 4-44 12 | 40.0 | 17.60 s 
8 - 4-44 12 | 37.5 | 16.50 | ‘ 
5- 4-44 12 | 34.4 | 15.13 S 






















GRANITE CUTTERS. 


Chicago, IL: 
Outside 
Inside and machine.......- 

Cincinnati, Ohio: 


0 aera ecececes 

In 0 eeeeece 

M DED ates coon ecccece 
Cleveiand, Ohio: 

Outside eee teeeeee eeeeeeens 

EEE Re POS. Ss 

Surfacing machine. ........ 
Des Moines, 10 wa..........-. 











4] 2 
4} 2 
4| 2 
4} 2 
4} 2 

813) 2 

14} 2 

®14| 2 
41 2 


1 Seale became 71.9 cents on June 1, 1918. 
248 hours per week, November to March, inclusive. 
3 Scale became 68.8 cents on June i, 1918. 
¢ Double time after midnight. 
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8-4- 12 | 75.0 | 33.00 . 
8 - ¢ ~4§ |...... 56.3 | 24.7 8 
8-4-44 | 12] 62.5] 27.50 g 
8-4-44 | 12] 50.0] 22.00 § 
8 — 4 -44 12 | 57.0 25.08 | 5 
| 
8 - 4-44 12 | 62.5 | 27.50 | . 
8-4-4 12 | 50.0 | 22.00 | 8 
8-4-44 12 | 53.8 | 23.65 | : 
8 - 4-44 12 | 50.0 22.00 | _ 
6 Scale became 50 cents on June 1, 1918. 


6 Scale became 46.3 cents on June 1, 1915 
7 Rate in cents per hour. 
8 Double time alter 8 p. m. 
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UNION SCALE OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN EACH TRADE, IN THE NORTH 
CENTRAL STATES, ON MAY 15, 1918, AND MAY 15, 1917—Continued. 


GRANITE AND STONE TRADES—Concluded. 








~ : — 


May 15, 1918. May 15, 1917. 





















Rate of wages— Lanna 
_ Pea Mos. 
Uccupation and city. Hours— with Hours— 
For Full days; | Sat- | Full da 
Per | For | Sum-| Saturdays; jurday Per | Saturdays; 
Per | week, over- days| Full week. | half; Per | week,| Full week. 
hour.| full time and holi- |hour.| full | 
time. - day. time. | 





























RANITE CUTTERS—con. Regular rate 
: multiplied 
roit, Mich,: | Ce nts.| Dolls. by— Cenis.| D 








ae _ 70.0 | 35.20 1 2 8 - 4-44 12 ) | 26.40 B- 4-44 
i icin acai poceen 60.0 | 26.40 1 2 8-4-4 19 )| 29.00 3 
ine ee 66.3 | 29.15 1 






2 
~I 
= 
ao 
a a el 
> 2) 
I 
nN 
| 
be 
aN 
i 
t 
¥ 








blew we eeeee 
eee teteeaee 


BLACKSMITH 









go, lil.: 


Se 87.5 | 38.50 2 1) Saf aff 12 | 75.0 | 33.00 8 
lufacturing shops..... 75.0 | 36.00 se Se ® § -48 4} 5 26. 88 g 
nufacturing and jobbing | 
iia ..e-+--| 75.0 | 36.00] 2 2 | 8-8 -48 4 | 56.0 si 8 

Hammermen, manufactur- 

: "<a 87.5 | 42.00 | 2 2 78 -8§ +48 | 4 | 70 8 - § 

Kaliroad shops, road A....| 68.0 | 32.64 lt; 2 ee ae 42 | } 

Railroad shops, road B....| 68.0 | 32.64] 1) 2 8-8 -48 |....../ $3.5 | 23.49 9-9 
1 Seale became 81.3 cents on June 1, 1918. 


2 Work prohibited. 
® Scale became 80 cents on Aug. 1, 1918, 

4 Double time after first two hours. 

§ Scale became 67.5 cents on June 1, 1918, 

¢ Scale became 75 cents on June 15, 1918. 

¥ Seale became 75 cents on July 22, 1918. 

6 For explanation of changes in rates in railroad shops see p. 139, 
®44 hours per week, June to September, inclusive. 
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UNION SCALE OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN EACH TRADE, IN THE Nor’ 
CENTRAL STATES, ON MAY 15, 1918, AND MAY 15, 1917—Continued. 


METAL TRADES—Continued. 

































































May 15, 1918. May 15, 1917. 1 
Rate of wages— thon 
Mos. ” 
Occupation and city. Hours— = > | Hours 
For Full days; a. ud Full d 
Per For Sun- Saturdays; | half Per Saturd 
Per | week,| jvor-| days} Full week. | }5).| Per | week, Full 
hour.| full | time. | and dav, | hour.| full 
time. *| holi- —r time. - 
| | days. 
: | h 
BLACKSMITHS—Continued. 
Regular rate 
Chicago, I1l.—Concluded. multiplied 
Railroad shops, road C— _ | Cents.| Dolls. by— | Cents.| Dolis. 
4 Sere 68.5 | 32. 88 mm} .3 8-8 -48 |.....- | 47.0 | 25.33 19-8 
Second fire.......22....-| 69.5 | 33.36 14,; 2 8-8 -48 |...... | 45.0 | 24.25 19-8 
eae 68.0 | 32. 64 14 | 2 8-8 -45 j..--.. 39.5 | 21.28 19 — § 
General fire.............. 68.0 | 32. 64 1} 2 8-8 -48 |......| 43.5] 23.44] 19-8 
Railroad shops, road D....| 68.0 | 32.64 | 21 2 oo ek fe eee | 41.0 | 22.14 es 
Railroad shops, road E— 
Hammermen............ 71.0 | 34.08 1} 2 8-8 -48 |....--| 55.5 | 29.97 9-9 
Railroad shops.......... 68.0 | 32. 64 1} 2 8- 8 48 |.-..--| 43. 5 | 23.49 9-9 
Railroad shops, road F....| 68.0 | 32.64 | 214 2 8-8 -48 |...... | 50.0 | 27.00 9-9 
Cincinnati, Ohio, railroad 
RENE Res 68.0 | 32.64 | ? 1} 1} See SORE osnn 37.5 | 20.25 9 - 
Davenport, Iowa, and Mo- 
line and Rock Island, Ill., fi 
railroad shops....... eoeese| 68.0 | 32. 64 1} 1} Co 6288) tice | 43.5 | 23.44 ig- 8 g 
Indianapolis, Ind.: | 
Railroad shops, road A— 
ee ae 68.0 | 32.64 | #1 13 8 - 8 -48 12 | 40.5 | 21.87 9-9 
General fire... ....4..... 68.0 | 32.64} #1 14 8 - 8 -48 12 | 38.5 | 20.79 9-9 
Railroad shops, road B— 
sk, SERS PRES 68.0 | 32.64; 21 1} 8-8 -48 |.....-. | 41.5 | 22.41 9-9 
- General fire.............| 68.0 | 32.64 | ?1 1} 8-8 -48 |...--- 38.5 20. 79 9-9 
ansas City, Mo.: 
Railroad shops, road A....| 68.0 | 32.64] 21 14 8 - 8 -48 | eee | 40.0 21. 60 9 - 
Railroad shops, road B....| 68.0 | 32. 64 1} 1} 8§- § -48 |.....- | 40.0 | 19. 20 8 - 8 
Railroad shops, road C....| 68.0 | 32. 64 1} 14 3 2 or | 43.5 | 23.49 9 - 
Railroad shops, road D....| 68.0 | 32.64} 21 14 8-8 -48 |...... | 43.5 | 23.49 9-9 
Railroad shops, road E— 
II os sctninsubadaue 68.0 | 32.64] 314 1h} 8-8 -48 |......] 47.5] 25.59) 19-8 
Second fire.......... r....| 68.0 | 32.64 | 314 14 if & 2 | 45.5 | 24.52}; 19-8 
RO TIGL» danecnectedass 68.0 | 32.64) #14 1} 8-8 -48 |...... | 38.5 | 20.74 19-8 , 
Miscellaneous fire, railroad 
shops, road F ............ 68.0 | 32. 64 1} 1} 8-8 -48 |...... 43.5 | 23.44 19-8 
Railroad shops, road H— 
ee 68.0 | 32.64 1} 14 8-8 -48 |.....- | 44.0 | 23.76 9-9 
SEDs d dagdctestnsass ce 68.0 | 32.64 14 14 8-8 -48 |...... | 37.0 | 19.98 9-9 
TN a swaniecione sé te 68.0 | 32. 64 1} 1} 8- 8-48 |...... | 46.5 | 25.11 9-9 
Railroad shops, road J..... 68.0 | 32.64) 214 ; 3-8 -48 |...... 43.5 | 23.49 9-9 
Railroad shops, road K....| 68.0 | 32.64 | 414 14 8-8 -48 |...... 41.0 | 22.14 69-8 
Milwaukee, Wis.: 81 
Railroad shops............ 68.0 | 32.64} 41} 14; 8-8-48 |...... 32.5 | 16.58 69-5 ‘ 
Hammermen............ 68.0 | 32.64} 414 14; 8-8 -48 |...... 45.5 | 23.21 69-5 Ps 
Trip-hammermen........| 68.0 | 32.64 | 414 14; 8-8 -48 }...... 35.0 | 17.85 69-5 ; 
Minneapolis, Minn.: 
Railroad shops, road A— 4 
Heavy fire........./...-- 68.0 | 32.64/ 414] 14] 8-8 -48 |...... 47.5 | 24.23] 89-5 
Become fire... ..-.-2<.26-- 68.0 | 32.64) 414 14 8-8 -48 |...... 45.5 | 23.21 69-5 
General locomotive and 
sg 68.0 | 32.64} 413 1} 8-8 -48 |...... 42.0 | 21.42 69-5 
General car fire.......... 68.0 | 32.64 | 414 14 8-8 -48 |...... 39.5 | 20.15 69-5 














1 Work 53 hours, paid for 53 hours and 53 minutes. 

2 Time and one-half after 1 hour. 

3 Time and one-half after 1 hour; on Saturday for all overtime. 

4 Double time after midnight. 

6 Work 53 hours, paid for 54. oe . 

6 Work 50 hours, paid for 51; 53 hours, paid for 54, October to April, inclusive, 
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IN THE 


METAL TRADES—Continued. 














-_ —_——___— — RES ae - 
May 15, 1918. May 15, 1917 
Rate of wages— | - = of 
F P - } x Hh . a 
Occupation and city. | | 5 Hours— " | Hour 
| | For | Full davs: Full d 
| Per For Sun- | Sateedave: urday| | Per Saturd 
| Per week, over- | days Fi ll weel ; half Per | week ] ‘ 
jhour.| full ma | and " “| holi- |hour.| full 
| time. | oa ws holi- | day. | time 
id Lys. 
‘Nt 
————_———— + geo 
BLACKSMITHS—continued. | 

















' > ee , | ] 
an fe | 
Mit lis, Minn.—Concld. multi plied 
R id sh yps, road B— | Cents. Dots. by— | Cents. Doils. | 
1g fire cat escecccecccccess | 68.0 | 32. 64 11} | 13 | 8 - 8 -48 17.0 | 23.97 | 39 - 5 -50 
GORGERE Ts os ke técceces | 68.0 | 32.64) 113] 1} §-S8 ~ 43.5 | 22.19 | 29-5 -50 
neral engine fire.. vee] 68.0 | 32.64 113 | 14 8 - 8 -48 17.5 | 24. 23 29 —~ 5 -50 
S y flr@. ..-+-+-+-0---- | 68.0 | 32. 64 | 114 | | 8 - 8 -48 14.5 | 22.70 29 ~ 5 -50 
LOO! FIFO. ..+----secccesee- | 68.0 | 32.64) 113) 1h 8 - 8 +48 144.0 | 22.44 29 - 5 -50 
Mixed THOS ce ccccccusscs | 68.0 | 32.64]; 114 13 | — 41.0 | 20.91 29-5 50 
Light 100... 6 <s.«s005-. | 68.0 | 32.64) 114] 13] 8-8 -48 5 | 19. 64 29-5 -50 
Railroad shops, road C— | 
Big fire sebucsvcosnssess 6.0.1 SE OF 11} 1} | . 18.5 | 24.74 29 — 5 -50 
Spring BPO. .<cccsedesvsses. 68.0 | 32.64] 114 1} | 8 - 8 +48 23. 72 29 - 5 -50 
/ (ST ee ere 68.0 | 32.64} 11) 14 | 8 — 8 -48 { 2 29 - 5 -50 
Gel 5). er io ao 1} 1} 8 —- 8 -48 15.5 21 | 29 - 5 -50 
General BRS cc dbedcess; | 68 0 | 32.64 | 11} 13 | 8 - 8 -48 { 92.19 | 29 —~ 5 -50 
Mindi GlO. cases debais.. | 68.0 | 32.64 | 113 1} 8 —- 8 -48 | 42 1.68 29 - 5 -50 
{ in 6.ceebbethaak wu o< | 68.0 | 32 64 | 143 14 | 8 —- & -—48 4 19. 38 29 —- 5 -—55 
Omaha, Nebr.: Railroad shops} 68.0 | 32.64; #1 | 14 8-8 -48 |...... iB *) 
St. | , Mo.: | | 
M facturing shops...... 50.0 | 27.00 1} 13 | 9-9 -54 — 91. ( 9-9 -54 
Outelae cia etcohde sea ox 80.0 | 35. 20 2 si 8-4 -44 12 ) | 28 8-4 -44 
r d shons— | | | i 
| | | 
J 1 A— | | | 
Car fire ....<. Puaduisithes 68.0 | 32.64] 51 ] 8 -8-@l...... 2 17.2 69 - 8 -53 
I i eae 68.0 | 32. 64 §] 1 Su 6 +t... 14.0 | 23.7 ‘9-8 -53 
I i B-- | | . 
oO? See | 68.0 | 32.64 5] 13 | 8-8 -48 |..... 47.5 | 25.59 69-8 -53 
|S ER | 68.0 | 32.64] 51 Mi 68-86-48 1...... 45.5 | 24.52 69 - 8 -53 
Miscellaneous fire...... | 68.0 | 32. 64 5] 13 | 8 - 8 -48 /...... 12.5 | 22.90 69 - 8 -53 
Light fire.............. | 68.0 | 32.64] 61 1}; 8-8-48]...... 38.5 | 20.74 69 - 8 -53 
Bolt makers........... | 68.0 | 32.64] 61 4h} 4 68 - 8 -48 1.0... 32.5 | 17.23 $9 - 8 -53 
Road C— | 7 
Big fire.......... Lebhes 63.0 | 32.64 | 13 13 S=8 <8 L.c..; 19.0} 2 9-9 -54 
Second fire............ | 68.0 | 32. 64 1i 1] ey ee ees 8 | 24.57 9-9 -54 
Miscellaneous fires..... | 68.0 | 32.64! 13 1h 7 oe 1435 | 93 49 9-9 -54 
Light @fes:............. | 68.0 | 32. 64 14 14 8 - § -48 |...... 9.5 | 21. 9-9 -54 
Miscellaneous fires. .... | 68.0 | 32. 64 14 14 8 — 8 -48 |...... 43.0 | 23. 22 9-9 -54 
COE Be. dds Zone ccce 68.0 | 32. 64 1h 14 g-§-@i...... 51 1. 9-9 -54 
Road E..... ececcccccces | 68.0 | 32. 64 2 2 8-8 -48/...... 2.5 | 25. 20 8 - 8 -48 
Road F......... deonness | 68.0 | 32.64/ 14) 1h 8-8 -48]...... 42.0 | 22.68 9-9 -54 
er be Se | 68.0 | 32. 64 1} i} «6 8 1...... 13.5 | 23.44 69 - § -53 
a fe Ee | 68.0 | 32. 64 i} 1} 8 - 8 -48 |...... 53.0 | 28.5 89 - 8 -53 
Road I..... eeccesscccces | 68.0 | 32. 64 1} 4); 8-8 -48/...... 40.0 | 21.¢ 9-9 -54 
a &t. Ps aul l. Minn.: | 7! . | | 
, Railr ad sho )ps— | 
- Road A— | 
: First heavy fire........ 68.0 | 32.64] 113 13 | os ‘oe 48.5 | 24.74 $9. & 50 
Second heavy fire...... | 68.0 | 32.64] 114 14 8 - 8 -48 |...... 46.5 | 23.72 29 - 5 -50 
General fire............ | 68.0 | 32.64] 114 14 | ee ee Y are 45.5 | 23.21} 29-5 -50 
: Road B— | | | 
First heavy fire........ 68.0 | 32.64] 114 3/ 8-8 -48]...... 48.5 | 24.74] 29-5 -50 
Second heavy fire...... 68.0 | 32.64} 11} 14 | Ee, ef ? oe 46.5 | 23.72 29 - 5 -59 
General engine fire..... 68.0 | 32.64) 114) 14} 8 - 8 -48 |...... 45.5 | 23.21 | 29 - 5 -50 
General car fire........] 68.0 | 32.64 | 11} 14 | et ge 2 pene 43.5 | 22.19 | 29 - § -50 
Light car fire.......... 68.0 ' 32.64/ 114: 14} 8 - 8 -48 |...... 40.5 | 20. 66 29 - 5 -30 
1 Double time after midnight. 
?'W ork 50 hours, paid for 51; 53 hours, paid for 54, October to April inclusive. 


’Time and one-half after 1 hour. 

‘ Not organized on May 15, 1917. 

*Time and one-half after 1 hour: on Saturday for all overtime. 
* Work 53 hours, paid for 53 hours and 53 minutes. 
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METAL TRADES—Continued. 


























May 15, 1918. May 15, 1917 4 
Rate of 
Rate of wages— es— 
Mos.| "™* | 
Occupation and city. Hours— with | Hour - 
For | Full days; | "3° | Fu 
Per Sun-| Saturdays; h 7 Per | Sat 
Per | week,| For | days| Full week. hol Per | week,| Fu 
hour.} full | over-| and oO“ |hour.| full 
time. | time.| holi- day. time. | 
| days. 
BLACKSMITHS—Cconcluded. 
| 
St. Paul, Minn.—Concluded. Regular rate 
Railroad shops—Conceld. | multiplied | 
Road C— | Cents.| Dolls. by— =| Cents.| Dolls. | 
5 4 aaa | 68.0 | 32.64] 114 1} Ss . | 45.5 | 23. 21 29 
Tool fire. ......0....-.| 68.0 | 32.64] 113 i 6 6$8$-8-8l.....4 43.5 | 22.19 29 
NE Bs dtintntccees | 68.0 | 32.64] 113 Mi | | 66-6 <8 I..... 41.0 | 20.91 2 
CHOIRS BIG c. . cccccccns 8.0 | 32.64) 114 14 | 8-8 -48 /...... 42.5 | 21.68 a 
General ear fire.......-. | 68.0 | 32.64} 114 15 | 8-8 -48 |......] 41.5 | 21.17 9 
Wichita, Kans.: 
Railroad shops— | 
7 a eee 68.0 | 32.64; 14] 14] 8-8 -48]...... 35.0 | 18.9 
Road B — | | i | 
Big fire..... coccccess| 58.0 | 32. 64 | 14 | 13 | 8 - 8 -48 /...... 46.5 | 22. 22 ‘ 
General fire. ........ 68.0 | 32.64} 14) 314) fe Fr 7 ae 44.0 | 21.03 ‘ 
La are 68.0 | 32.64} ®1 314 8 - 8 -48 |...... | 44.0 | 23.71 69 
' } | 
BLACKSMITHS’ HELPERS.’ | | 
Chicago, IIL.: | | 
3 eee 75.0 | 33.00] 2 2 8 - 4 -44 12 | 62.5 | 27.50 ‘ 
Manufacturing shops......| 62.5 | 30. 00 om 2 's8 - 8 -48 | 4) 48.0 | 23.04 88 
Manufacturing and jobbing | 
EN as ne daly 62.5 | 30.00 2 2 | 88-8 -48] 4 | 45.0 | 21.60 8 § 
Railroad shops— 
Dd tehmaheibactudées, Ge tae Gor >I 2 8 - 8 -48 |...... 28.0 | 15.12 
Road B......cccccccee--| 45.0] 21.60] 14 2 i eh ee 30.0 | 16. 20 
Road C— 
First fire..... seccoce-| 45.1] 21.65] 14 Si @-O i hnes.. 32.0 | 17.24 69 
First fire.......cccce..| 45.0 | 21.60 4) 2 S =~ 8 <8 I....0s 31.5 | 16.97 #9 
meen GO. < is covasecc 1 45.0/| 21.60} 14] 2 GS-8 al... 31.5 | 16.97 $9 
Second fire... .7....... | 45.1 | 21. 65 14] 2 8 - 8 -48 |...... 32. 0 17. 24 69 
Miscellaneous fires. ....| 45.0 | 21. 60 +? ie § - 8 -48 /...... 31.5 | 16.97 89 
Miscellaneous fires. .... 145.3/21.72] 14] 2 8 - 8 -48 |......] 32.0| 17.24} ° #9 
Miscellaneous fires... .. 5.0) 21.60! 14] 2 § - 8 -48 |...... | 30.0 | 16.17 | $9 
Miscellaneous fires. .... | 45.0 | 21. 60 14}; 2 8 - 8 -48 |...... 31.0 | 16.70 $9 
Is sndicgkudoltatiiens 145.0} 2L60| 13] 2 S-8 -6 |...... | 36.0 | 19. 40 $9 
Road D...........2...-.| 45.0| 24.30] 91 | 2 $-8 48 |...... | 28.0 | 15.12 9 
SD» ccnmadindndaitnen 145.01 21.60] 14] 2 8-8 -48 |...... | 28.0 | 15.12 4 
ET 4. 2s8bdibus babies | 45.0 | 21.60] 91 1 8 - 8 -48 |...... 29.0 | 15. 66 9 
Davenport, Iowa, and Moline | | 
and Rock Island, Ill.: Rail-| | 
ee ee | 45.0 | 21.60 | 101 1} 8 - 8 -48 |...... 23.0 | 15.94 u 9s 
Indianapolis, Ind.: 
Railroad shops— | 
Road A— < 
Heavy fire....cccccce--| 45.0 | 21.00 / 51 14 8 - 8 -48 12 | 23.5 | 12.69 $- 7 
General fire......2.+..| 45.0 | 21.60 | §1 13 8 - 8 -48 12 | 2L.8 | 11.75 9 - y 
MOOG D . . 6 ssicsscosessess ©6210} 91 1s 8-8 -48 |......! 23.5 | 12.60 8 - a 














i Double time after midnight. 


2 Work 50 hours, paid for 51; 53 hours, 
































‘With a minimum of hours’ pay for 34 hours’ or less work. 
4 Work 47 hours, paid for 47 hours and 47 minutes. 
‘ Time and one-half after 1 hour; on Saturday for all overtime. 
* Work 53 hours, paid for 53 hours and 53 minutes. 
1 For explanation of changes in rates in railroad shops see p. 139. 
* 44 hours ye week, June to September, inclusive. 


* Time an 


one-half 


after 1 hour. 











aid for 54, October to April, inclusive. 


1 Time and one-half after 30 minutes; on Saturday for all overtime, 
4 Work 56 hours, paid for 56 hours and 56 minutes. 
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May 15, 1918, May 15, 1917. 
| | ts | 
| } tate of | 
Rate of wages— | | wages— 
| Mos 
Occupation and city. | Honrs— | with — F Hours— 
For | Full days: eed | Full days; 
Per F Sun-| Saturdays; _~ rr } | Per | Satur > 
Per | week, | “i days | Full week. | )'9) | Per week,| Full week. 
hour.| full | #vee | and | How |hour.| full 
time. | @™*! holt | day. | time. 
‘aaa | ¥ a 
BLACKSMITHS’ HELPERS—COn.| 
Regular rate | | 
K .s City, Kans.: | multiplied | | 
Railroad shops— |Cents.| Dolls.| — by— | Cents.| Dolls. 

Road A...-sccccccceeese| 45.0 | 21.60] 11 If} 8-8-48)...... | 24.0 | 12.96 9-9 -54 

Road B.....ccccccccecee| 45.0 | 21.60 if 1g) 8-8 -48| | 23.5 | 11.28 8 - 8 -48 

te, PPE RRRR | 45.0} 21.60} 1 if ; 8-8 -48)...... | 25.5 | 1377 9-9 -54 

Nn id Se ee I 45.0 | 21.60/ 11 i 8-8 -48/......| 23.5 | 15.39 | »- 9 -54 

Road E— | | 
Miscellaneous fire ..... | 45.0 | 21.60] 1 i 8-8 -48/...... 123.0) 1509) 39 3 
Light fire.............- 45.0} 21.60; #1 | 1 S- 5 -@ l...... 26.5 | 14.28 : 3 

aN ptticd h oviahionce 45.0 | 21. 60 | 1g) 1g) 8-8 -48).0000 27.5 | 14.83 53 

Road H j | | 
eS 45.0/ 21.60) 1] 1 8-8 -/......! 27.0 | 1458 | 9-9 -54 
eneral fire............ 45.0 | 21. 60 14; 14 8-8 -48|...... 26.0 | 14.04 | 9-9 -54 
SS FRE EC 45.0 | 21.60 | 11 14 $-8-48/..... 27.0 | 14.58 9-9 -54 

S| ARS NEE RI 45.0/21.60/ 414/ 1b $-8-4)...... 22.5 | 1215 69 - 8 -53 

MV ikee, Wis.: 
0 ae 45.0 | 21.60) 41) 14 S- § -48 |...... 23.5 | 11.99 $9 50 
Lmermen’s helpers, 
lroad shops........... 45.0 | 21.60 | 413 1g/ 8-8 -48)......) 24.5 | 12.50 *9-5 -50 
M polis, Minn.: 
ad shops— 
ee 45.0 | 21.60) 413 14; 8-8 -48)...... 26. 2 12 69 50 
Engine fire..... woccece.| 45.0 | 21.60] 41 1} 8-8 -48/...... 25.0 12 69 50 
ar fire ri tianaath tniilibbedaa cine 45.0 | 21. 60 | id | le 8- 8 -48 |...... 25.0 | 12.75 89 50 

t ‘ 3 j i - 

Big fire, outside....... | 45.0 | 21.60} 414 1} . Aca 27.5 | 14.03 #9 - 50 
Big fire, heaters......./ 45.0 | 21.60} #14] 14 8-8 -48|...... 8.0 | 14.28 69 50 
' neral fire ye Sn 45.0 | 21.60; *19) 1§5 8-8 -48/...... 26.5 | 13.52 $9 58 
toad C— 
a —e | 21.60/ 413} 13] 8-8 -481...... 29.5 | 14.75 $9 50 
| “aaa 45.0 | 21.60) #14) 14 8-8 -48 |...... 27.5 | 14.03 $9 50 
i" See 45.0 | 21.60) #414) 14] 8 - 8 -48 |...... .5 | 13.52 $9 30 
Om aha, Nebe.:Haflroad shops; 45.0 1 21.60/ 11 | 1} 8-8 -48/...... 7) 1 (7 
al ouls, B10.: 
Manufacturing shops......| 35.0 | 16.80| 14 13 8 - 8 -48 | 0.0 | 16.20} 9 - 54 
jj” Re ea | 56.3 | 24.75 2 2 R- 4-44 12 | 42.5 | 18.70 R 4-44 
Railroad shops— 

Bond A aga ieee el 45.0} 21.60} 1) 4) 8-8-4 23.0/ 12.39} 49 53 
eae | 45.0] 21.60] 71 1} 8 - § -48 .5 | 16.43 | 53 
_. . Serermgangpesi | 45.0 | 21.60] 21 14 8 - § -48 8.0 | 15.09 | : 
econd fire............ | 45.0 | 21.60 | 71 14 | 8 - 8 -48 0 | 15.09 | : 

m.. scellaneous fires. ....| 45.0 | 21.60 | 2] 14 8- 8 -48 27.0 | 14.55 : 5 
ee 45.0/ 21.60; 4] 8-8 -48]...... | 32.5 | 17.55 | 
Second fire............ | 45.0 | 21-60) 19] 14 8-8 <48 |...... | 30.0 | 16.20 | 9 - 
Miscellaneous fires. .... | 45.0 | 21.60 | if | It 8 - 8-48 |......| 29.0 | 15. 66 i) " 
Miscellaneous fires. . ... | 45.0) 21.60; 14) 13 8- § -48 |...... | 28.5 | 15.39 | 4 4 
Ges Ansctinucednte: | 45.01 21.60! 15! 14] 8 - 8 -48 j......] 28. 5 15.39 | 9 i 





Time and one-half after 1 hour. 

2 Time and one-half after 1 hour; on Saturday for all overtime. 

® Work 53 hours, paid for 53 hours and 53 minutes. 

4 Double time after midnight. 

§ Work 53 hours, paid for 54. 

® Work 50 hours, paid for 51; 53 hours, paid for 54, October to April, inclusive. 
* Not organized on May 15, 1917. 
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| May 15, 1918. May 15, 1917. 
* 
Rate of wages— Rate of 
—— raves— 
Mos. — 
Occupation and city. | Hours— 8 Baw 
| | . ; Sat- a 
For | Full days; day Full « 4 
| Per F Sun-|} Saturdays; vhs iP Per Sat 
| Per | week,| ~° | days| Full week. | ,"2' | Per | week,} Full y 
‘hour.| full ee and 2 *lhour.| full 
time. | “© | hoii- cil time. 
days. 
| 
BLACKSMITHS’ HELPERS—Con. | | | 
| Regular rate | 
St. Louis, Mo.—Concluded. | | multiplied | 
Railroad shops—Conceld. | Cents.| Dolls. | by— i Cents.| Dolls. 
8 Sr Ee | 45.0 | 21.60 2 2 8- 8-48 |...... | 35.0 | 16.80 8-8 
ES <cpwuiecnwdemenmn ve | 45.0 | 21.60 14 14; 8-8-48 |...... | 25.0.| 13.50 9-9 
Road G.....ceee- eescces | 45.0 | 21.60 1} 14 8- 8-48 |...... | 27.5 | 14.85 9-9 
iC § eee | 45.0 | 21.60 14 14 8- 8-48 |...... | 30.0 | 16.20 9-9 
Road 1... cecccccccocce.| 45.0 | 21.60 1} 1} 8-8 -48 |...... | 24.0 | 12.96 9-9 
St. Paul, Minn.: | 
Railroad shops— 
Road A— | 
First heavy fire........ 45.0 | 21.60} 114 14 8-8 -48 |...... 30.0 | 15.30 29-65 
Second heavy fire......| 45.0 | 21.60} 1 14 14 8-8 -48 |...... 30.0 | 15.30 29-5 
Os re 45.0 | 21. 60 14 | 14 8-8 -48 |...... | 28.0 | 14.28 29-5 
oad B— } 
First heavy fire........ | 45.0 | 21.60 | 113] i 8-8 -48 |...... | 29.5 | 15.05 29-5 
Second heavy fire......| 45.0 | 21.60 ;3 14; 14| 8-8 -48 |......| 27.5 | 14.03 89-5 
General fire............ | 45.0} 21.60} 114) 14) 8-8 -48 |...... 26.5 | 13.52 29-5 
toad C— | 
Heavy fire...... eoccce-| 45.0 | 21.60 | 114 14 8-8 -48 |......| 27.5 | 14.03 299-5 
Gaara BG. o6ccepeses: | 45.0} 21.60 | 114 14 8-8 -48 |...... 26.0 | 13.26 29-5 
Witchita, Kans.: | | 
Railroad shops— | | 
Road A......... nbenoena’ | 45.0/ 21.60} 14| 13 | 8-8 -48 |...... 26.0 | 14.04 9-9 
Road B— | } 
SE 45.0} 21.60} 14] #14] 8-8 -48 |...... 28.0 | 13.38 ‘8-7 
General fire..........- | 45.0} 21.60} 1] #14) 8-8 -48 |...... 26.0 | 12.42 ‘g-7 
Sl ee | 45.0] 21.60] §1 | 215! 8-8 -48 |...... 97.0| 14.55! 89-8 
BOILER MAKERS,? | 
Chicago, Il.: | 
Manufacturing and“ job- 
| Ee eee 52.0 | 28.08 2 St). 66. 0-88. 3. =. | 42.0 | 22.68 9-9 
ER eee 80.0 | 35.20 2 2 | 8- 4-44 12 | 70.0 | 30.80 8-4 
Railroad shops, road B....] 68.0 | 32.64 1} 14; 8-8 -48 |...... | 44.0 | 23.76 | 9-9 
Railroad shops, road C.....| 68.0 | 32.64 14; WU] 8-88-48 ]...... | 44.0 | 23.71 69-8 
Railroad shops, road E....} 68.0 | 32.64 14] 1} 8-8-48 |[...... 44.0 | 21.12 8-8 
Railroad shops, road G 
eS eR ee! 68.0 | 32.64} #1 1} 8-8 -48 |...... 47.5 | 25.65 9-9 
Railroad shops, road I..... 68.0 | 32.64) 91 14}; 8-8 -48 ].....-. 47.5 | 25.65| 9-8 
tailroad shops, road J,.... 68.0 | 32.64 tee oe Pek’ > aa 47.0 | 25.38 9 - 
Cincinnati, Ohio: 
Manufacturing shops...... 1140.0 | 19.80 | 1214 | 1214) 9 — 44-494 12 | 38.0 | 18.81 9-4 5 
oe 52.5 | 30.00 2 Bi 62 G-@ i.55.. 50.0 | 24.00 8-5 
Outside, high tanks, and 
smoke stacks............ 62.5 | 30.00 2 2 | 8 — § -48 -]...... 62.5 | 30.00 8-8 
Railroad shops, road B....| 68.0 | 32.64 | #1 13 8-8 -48 |...... 36.5 | 18.37 9-5 
Railroad shops, road D....| 68.0 | 32.64] 1 1} | 8-8-4 1...... 42.0 | 22.68 9-9 4 
Railroad shops, road F....| 68.0 | 32.64 | 91 1 8-8 -48 |...... (33) (18) (13) : 
1 Double time after midnight. 5 
2 Work 50 hours, paid for 51; 53 hours, paid for 54, October to April, inclusive, | 
* With a minimum of 5 hours’ pay for 34 hours’ or less work. $ 


¢ Work 47 hours, paid for 47 hours and 47 minutes. 

& Time and one-half after 1 hour; on Saturday for all overtime. 
6 Work 53 hours; paid for 53 hours and 53 minutes. "3 
? For explanation of changes in rates in railroad shops see p. 139, 3 
® Time and one-half after 1 hour. 

* Time and one-half after 2 hours, 

© Work 53 hours, paid for 54. 

i Seale became 55 cents on June 1, 1918. 

42 On new work; on repair work, double time, 

% Not organized on May 15, 1917. 


ee 
BY aki ted 
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e May 15, 1918. | May 15, 1917. 
| | | 
Rate of wages— | Rate of | 
| Mos wages— 
7 Occupation and city. rp —| Hours— with a ——| Hours 
| For | Full days; | °&t_ Full da 
Per | Sun-| Saturdays; nalf | Per }| Saturd 
Per | week,| For |days| Full week. |,“ | Per | week, Full we 
hour.| full | over-| and — hour.| full 
time. | time.} holi- oer time 
days. 
BOILER MAK aes—ectitinnsd.|  mopulee rate| | 
multiplied j | 
Cleveland, Ohio: | Cents.| Dolls. by a Cents.| Dolls. | 
Manufacturing shops......} 60.0 | 29.70 14| 2 9 - 44-494 12 | 50.0 | 24.75 9 - 44-494 
| SE ee 75.0 | 33.00 2-| 2 8- 4-44 12 | 62.5 | 27.50 8 - 4-44 
Railroad shops, road ‘7 68.0! 32.64) 11 | 14] 8-8-48 |...... 41.5 | 20.75 29-5 -50 
Railroad shops, road B....| 68.0 | 32.64 ee 2.5 @= S288 Lise 40.0 | 20.00 29 - 5 -50 
Railroad shops, road C,.... | 68.0 | 32.64) 11 | 1b} 8-8-48 [..LL.. 41.5 | 20.75 29-5 -50 
Columbus, Ohio: Railroad | 
| | 68.0 | 32.64] 11 13; 8-8-48 |...... 42.0} 21.0 9- 5 -50 
Davenport, Iowa, Moline | 
und Rock Island, Il.: | | 
Contract shops............. 350.0; 27.00; 2]; 2 =~ 9-64 |...... 43.0 | 23.22 9- 9 -54 
Dey Moines, owas 7 } 68-0 | S204) 1g] 1g] 8-848 [ono] a5 | mak] 9 8-88 
@s i ICs, a. j | i 
Manufacturing shops....../655.0 | 29.70 2 2 9-9 --M om 45.0 | 24.30 9-9 -54 
;, R —y owe : EE | 68.0 | 32.64 | as 8-8 -48 |...... 43.5 | 23.49 9 - 9 -54 
etrolt, A ie 2.8 | | | | | 
Ma nufacturing shops......| 62.5 | 33.75 | 114 2 9-9-54 |...... 40.0 | 22.00 10 - 5 -55 
OUTED ctpeatacecsccnccces | 75.0 | 36.00/ 2 | 2 $8- 8-48 |...... | 62.5 | 30.00 5-3 -& 
Railroad shops, road A..../ 68.0| 32.64) ©1 | 14] 8-8-48 |...... 37.5 | 22. 50 10 -10 -60 
Railroad shops, road B....| 68.0 | 32.64] 14] 14 | 8-8 -48 |...... 44.0} 20.40 10 -10 -60 
Railroad shops, road C.....| 68.0 | 32.64 61 14 | §-8-48 |...... 36.5 | 21.90 10 -10 -60 
Railrcad shops, road E....} 68.0 | 32.64} %1 4} 8-8 -48 |...... (10) (10) 
Railroad shops, road F....| 68.0 | 32.64 ll] 14 8-8 -48 |......! (20) (20) 
Grand Rapids, Mich.: 
Railroad shops, road A....| 68.0 | 40.12 | 121 1; 8-8 -48 |...... 38.0 | 20.90 10 55 
, Railroad shops, road B....| 68.0 | 40. 80 | 9] 1} 8-8 -48 |...... 39 23. 70 10 -1 0 
ndianapolis, Ind.: | 
3 Manufacturing ie .-.-J 50.0) 24.00; 13) 2 $§-8-48 |...... | 42.0 | 21.00 9- 5 -50 
a ee eee | 75.0 | 36.00 14 2 8-8 -48 |...... 65.0 | 31.20 8 - § -48 
Railroad shops, road A....| 68.0 | 32.64) 1 1} 8-8 -48 |...... 40.5 | 21.87 9-9 -54 
Railroad shops, road A,| | 
i /ayers-out and flangers...| 68.0 | 32.64 {| §1 Sit eee oe ee | 42.5 | 22.95 9-9 -54 
i Railroad shops, road B....| 68.0 | 32.64] 61 13}; 8-8 -48 |...... 40.0 | 21.60 9 - 9 -54 
Railroad shops, road B, | | 
layers-out and flangers...| 68.0 | 32.64; €1 1} to 4a 42.0 | 22.68 9-9 -54 
Railroad shops, road C..... | 68.0 | 34.64] 61 14; 8-8 -48 |.... .| 42.0 | 22.68 9 - 9 -54 
ce a ee D....| 68.0 | 32.64 | § 14; 8-8 -48 |...... (10 
ansas City, Mo.: 
Manufacturing shops. ..... 1245.0 | 24.30 | 14 $i 9-9 -§4 ae 45.0 | 24.20 9-9 -54 
One eee 1462.5} 30. 00 2 SF @=—6 =~ I...... 62.5 | 30.00 8-8 
Railroad shops, road A....| 68.0 | 32.64 | 61 14 8-8 -48 |...... 43.5 | 23.49 9-9 -d4 
“2 Railroad shops, road B....| 68.0 | 32.64 §1 me 8 OD 4h, cccas 43.5 | 20.88 8-8 -4 
a tailroad shops, road C..... | 68.0) 32.64) 14] W 8-8 -48 |...... 43.5 | 20.88 8 3 -48 
: Railroad shops, road D....! 68.0‘ 32.64' 61 |} 14! 8-8 -48 !'...... 43.5 ' 23.49 ! 9 - 9 -54 
1 Time and one-half after 1 hour; on Saturday for all overtime. 
B 254 hours per week, October to April, inclusive. 
5 3 Scale became 55 cents on July 1, 1918. 
°3 4 Work 53 hours, paid for 54. 
5’ Scale became 60 cents on July 6, 1918. 
4 ¢ Time and one-half after 1 hour. 
4 7 On new work; on repair work, double time. 
q § 44 hours per week June to September, inclusive. 
s ® Time and one-half after 2 hours. 
ay 10 No scale in effect on May 15, 1917. 


li Time and one-half after 3 hours. 

13 Time and one-half after 2 hours; on Saturday after i hour, 
13 Scale became 65.6 cents on June 1, 1918, 

14 Scale became 75 cents on June 1, 1918, 
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May 15, 1918. May 15, 1917 ‘ 
Rate of wages— | Rate of | i 
wages | ; 
j Mos. ; 
Occupation and city. Hours— = | | Hour 2 
For Full days; | “6 : F 
Per For Sun- Saturdays; half Per Sat 
Per | week, | on |days| Full week. | )°);| Per | week,| Fu 
hour.| full ame. and aon hour.| full 
| time. | holi- sl | time. 
days. 
23 es Le 
wee Ne | | 
BOILER MAKERS—continued. | Regular rate 
| multiplied 
Kansas City, Mo.—Concld. | Cents.) Dolls. | by— | Cents.| Dolls. 
Railroad shops, road E....| 68.0 | 32.64; 11 | it 8-8 -@ }...... | 44.0| 23.71} 29-8 -53 
Railroad shops, road F....| 68.0 | 32.64 Bi bb $- 8 -48 |...... | 43.5 | 23.44 89-8 
Railroad shops, road H....| 68.0 | 32.64; 14) 1% 8-8 -48 |...... | 43.5 | 23.49 | 9-{ 
Railroad shops, road J..... 68.0 | 32.64; 41 | Ig} 8 - 8 -48 j...... | 43.5 | 23.49 | Q - 
Railroad shops, road K....) 68.0 | 32.64 ‘1% 1} 8-8 -48}...... 43.5 | 23.49 $9 -§ 
Milwatikee, Wis.: 
Manufacturing shops......| 48.0 | 25.92} S14; 32 | 9-9 -54/...... 37.0 | 20.35; 10 
Ra ioe Wee | 62.5 | 27.50 2; 72 | 8- 4-44 12 | 62.5 27.50 | 8-4 
MOUTOOG SIBDE . -sccecccncs | 68.0 | 32.64) #14] 414} 8-8 -48 ...... 44.0 22.44) *9 
Railroad shops, round- | | 
ae See ae | 68.0 | 38.76 | 41h) 41h] *8- 8 -56)...... 44.0 | 25.08 $8 - 
Railroad sheps, round- | 
el A at ae |68.0| 38.08; 13; 14] 8-8 -68)...... | 43.5 | 24.36 8 - 
Minneapolis, Minn.: | } 
Railroad shops, road A....| 68.0 | 32.64) 414); 14 | 8 -— 8 -48 |...... | 45.5 23.31) $6 
Railroad shops, road B....| 68.0 | 32.64) 414]) 14 EE jes | 47.0 | 23.97] *® 
Omaha, Nebr: Rallroad shops} 68.0 | 36.64 | /1 1g | 8 - 8 -48 |......| 44.0 | 23.71 29 
Peoria, Lil.: 
Jobbing shops............. 65.0 | 32.50 + EE. 9-5-50 12 | 40.0 | 21.60 9 
Railroad shops, road A....) 68.0 | 32.64) '14; 14} 8 - 8 -48 wees} 43.5 | 23.49 | 9 
Railroad shops, road B..../; 68.0 | 32.64) '14|) 1% 8 - 8 -48}...... 42.0 | 22.68 | a 
Railroad shops, road C.....; 68.0 | 32.64; #14; 14 8-8 -48/...... 39.9 | 21.06 | } 
5 Railroad shops, road D....|; 68.0 | 32.64; 14; I1¢ § - 8 -48 12 | 39.0 | 19.50 
t. Louis, Mo.: 
Manufacturing shops...... 1050.0 | 24.00; 14) £13 8 - 8 -48 49.0 | 19.80 ug 
ee ea ee | 50.0 | 22.00 | 19] £13) 8 - 4-44 12 | 45.0 | 22.28 128 
Railroad shops, road A....| 68.0 | 32.64) #1 | 13] 8 - § -48 | 44.0 | 23.7 ) 
Railroad shops, road B....) 68.0 | 32.64) 11 13 | 8 - 8 -48 .| 44.0 | 23.71 
Railroad shops, road B, 
i a ee 68.0 | 32.64; !1 | 14 8-8 -48 |...... | 36.5 | 19.67| 29 
Railroad shops, road B, | 
EE ee 68.0 | 32.64; 11 | 14 8 - 8 -48 |......| 46.5 | 25.06 ) 
Railroad shops, road C....|} 68.0 32.64; 14 iE 8 - § -48 |...... | 45.0 | 24.30 9 - 
Railroad shops, road C..... 68.0 | 32.64; 13} 13 | B - & -48 |... 20 | 45.0 | 24.30 u 
Railroad shops, road F....| 68.0 32.64; #1 | 14] 8 - 8 -48 |...... | 42.0 | 22.68 9 
Railroad shops, road G....} 68.0 32.64) !1 | 14 8 - 8 -48 |...... | 43.5 | 23.44 29 
Railroad shops, road I.....) 68.0 | 32.64; 14] 1)} 8 - 8 +48 |......) 43.5 | 23.49 9 
St. Paul, Minn.: 
Railroad shops, road A..../ 68.0 32.64) ‘414 14 8-8 -48 |...... | 47.0 | 23.97 $9 
Railroad shops, road C..... 68.0 32.64) 414 14 8 - 8 -48 |...... | 47.0 | 23°97 89 
Railroad shops, road D....! 68.0 | 32.64 |] 14 8-8 -48 |...... 1 45.5 | 27.30 10 


1 Time and one-half after 1 hour; on Saturday for all overtima. 
8 Work 53 hours, paid for 53 hours and 53 minutes. 

* Time and one-half after 1 hour. 

4 Double time after midnight. 
&’ Work 53 hours, paid for 54. a 
6 On new work; On repair work, double time, 


’ For Labor Day, triple time. ° 
® Work 50 hours, paid for 51; 53 hours, paid for 54, October to April, inclusive. 
® Work 56 hours, paid for 57. 
10 Seale became 55 cents on June 14, 1918. 
11 54 hours per week, September to April, inclusive. 
12 Work 44 hours, paid for 49} hours, May to August, inclusive; 48 hours, paid for 54, September to A 
inclusive. 
13 Time and one-half after 1 hour; double time after midnight. 
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i UNION SCALE OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN EACH TRADE, IN THE 
5 NORTH CENTRAL STATES, ON MAY 15, 1918, AND MAY 15, 1917—Continued. 
+ 
: METAL TRADES—Continued. 
Fs May 15, 1918. May 15, 1917 
| R te Md 
Rate of wages— ee 
. | | Mos. Paes: 
. rh 
Occupation and city. i l | Hours— pe l | Hours— 
* For | Full days; Be al Fy 46 
| Per For | Sun- | Saturdays; |"; if Per | Satur 
Per | week,| | days| Full week. |-"*" | Per | week,| Full week 
hour.| full em | and | | 30 |hour.| full || 
time. | —s holl- | —_ time 
| | days. | 
| - | | | | 
= _ —— ST es wees se ee 
BOILER MAKERS—Continued. | Resuier rate 
| multiplied 
Wichita, Kans.: Cents.| Dol lg | by | Cents. } 
utside, calkers...........| 68.8 | 33.00 | 2 2 8-8 -48 Loh eae 62.5 | 30.00 | 8-8 -48 
itside, riveters.......... 65.6 | 31.50| 2 2 8-8 -48 |...._.| 62.5 | 30.00} 8 - 8 -48 
Railroad shops, road B....| 68.0 | 32.64 | 14 14; 8-8 -48 Lntieaial 44.0 | 21.02}; 28 - 7 -47 
Railroad shops, road B, 
a St} Saree 68.0 | 32.64 | #1 et | $-8 -48 |...... 44.0 | 26.39 $93 84-57 
Railroad shops, road B, | 
:vers-out and flangers..| 68.0 | 32.64 14) 113 8 -~ 8 -48 46 y 2 7 —47 
Railroad shops, road B, | 
roundhouse.............. |} 68.0 | 32.64) 81 i] 8-8 -48 44.0 | 2 $9 5 3 
road shops, road C..... | 68 0 | 32.64/ 81] 14 8 -§ 44.( 7 ‘9-8 -53 
ilroad shops, road CG, | 
iii Bh detain ..| 68.0 | 32.64] 31 i} 8 - 8 -48 | 44.0/ 2 ‘93 7 
tailroad shops, road C, 
running repair man..... - 68.0 | 32.64) 81 13 8-8 -48 |...... 44.0 | 23.71 69-8 -53 
Chicago, Tll.: | 
Manufacturing and jo- | 
ae | 42.0 | 22.68 2 2 9-9 - 35.0 | 18. 90 ®- 9 -—h 
ee to aE SRS | 70.0 | 30.80 2 2 8-4-44 | 13! 60.0/ 26.40) R- 4-44 
Railroad shops, road B....| 45.0 21.60; 1% 14; 8-8 -48 |..... 29.0 | 15. 66 9-9-5 
road shops, road C..... | 45.0 | 21.60) 61 l 8-8 -43 | 23.0) I ) 69 
Railroad shops, road E....| 45.0 | 21.60 1} if $-8$ 48 | 23.5 | 11.28 | 8 - 8 -48 
Rai’road shops, road H....) 45.0 | 21.60] 71 14 8-8 -48 | 1.5 9 
Railroad shops, road I..... 45.0 | 21.60; 8] 14 8-8 48 |. 7 74 69 3 
Ci nati, Ohio: 
acturing shops...... 4027.5 | 13.61 | 4 14) 4h 9 — 44-493 | 12) 25.0) 12.38 9-4 ; 
_ Sear KE 2 2 | 9 — 44-494 | 12 | 27.5 | 13.20 | » 
road shops, road B....| 45.0 | 21.60] 11 1} 8-8 -48 |...... 21.0 | 10.57 | 9 — 54-503 
ilroad shops, road D....| 45.0} 21.60} 1] 1g; 8-8 -48 |. (12) : 
; road shops, road F....| 45.0 | 21.60 1 1 8-8 -48 | (22) > 7 as 
; leveland, Obio: | 
z nufacturing shops...... 46.0 | 22.77 14/ 2 9-4 ih 12 | 35.0 17.33 8 - 44-49) 
; tside field work......... | 65.0; 28.60) 14) 2 | 8-4 -44 12 | 56.3 7 &8- 4-44 
= vilroad shops, road A..../ 45.0 | 21.60) #1 | Ih S-8 -# |...... 25.0 | 12.5 9 - 5 
road shops, road B....| 45.0 | 21.60 a S- 8 -48 |...... 27.5 3. 75 39-5 
road shops, road C..... | 45.0 | 21.60) §1 1} 8-8 -48 |...... 30.0 | 15. 0 39-5 -DD 
enport, Iowa, and Mo- | | 
ne and Rock Island, | | | | 
a ° i i | | | 
ol, arr 435.0; 18.90; 2] 32 9- 8 -54 |...... 30.0 | 16.20 & 4 
; ( Rees cy hace 1 | 1} 8-8 -48 | 12 | 28.5 15. 36 §9-§ 3 
Des Moines, Iowa 
pr | fa turing shops..... 1637.5 | 20.25; 2 | 2 9- 9-54 |...... Qs) | ce ‘ 
I 4U6rOadU s} UB oe cecccoseces 1 45. Uv 21. 60 7 1 | 14 » - 8 ~48 arr. | 26. 0 14. 04 g v : 


7 
2 
= 


1 With a minimum of 5 hours’ pay for 34 hours, or less work 
2 Work 47 hours, paid for 47 hours and 47 minute 
* Time and one-half after 1 hour and 40 minutes; on Saturday after 40 minutes. 


¢ Work 57 hours, paid for 59 hours and 59 min 
> 6 Time and one-half after 1 hour; on Saturday for all overtime, 

Bo 6 Work 53:hours, paid for 53 hours and 53 minutes. 
s 7 Time and one-half after 1 hour. 
F ®§ Time and one-half after 2 hours, 
a * Work 53 hours, paid for 54, 
; © Scale became 35 cents on June 1, 1918. 

:¢ i On new work; on repair work, double time. 


12 No scale in effect on May 15, 1917. 

18 54 hours per week, October to April, inclusive, 
14 Scale became 37.5 cents on July 1, 1918, 

6 Scale became 40 cents on July 6, 1918, 

46 Not organized on May 15, 1917. 
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NORTH CENTRAL STATES, ON MAY 15, 1918, AND MAY 15, 1917—Continued. 
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May 15, 1918. May 15, 1917. 
> 
Rate of wages— | 
Mos. ~~ 
Occupation and eity. | oo —! ia ea 
‘ Sat- 
For | Hours— aaa Hours 
Per Sun- Full days; half Per Full d 
| Per | week,| For | days} Saturdays; ho'i Per | week,} Saturd 
|hour.| full | over-| and Full week. | 4°97" |hour.} full | Full we 
| | time. | time.} ho!i- | day. ime. | 
| | days. | 
| | 
“et 
BOILER MAKERS—Concld. | Regular rate | | 
multiplied | 
Detroit, Mich.: | Cents.| Dolls. by— Cents.) Dolls. | 
Manufacturing shops...... | 40.0 | 21.60 i «62 9-9-4 ]...... | 30.0 | 16.50 e gu gags 
I ee ee | 62.5 | 39.00 zi 3 8 —- 8 -48 |...... | 59.0] 24.00} 18- 48 
Railroad shops............ 45.0 | 21. 60 13 | 1} §<6-gi.. ... 31.0} 18.60 | 10 -10 -60 
Grand Rapids, Mich.: 
Railroad shops, road A....| 45.0 | 21.60) 21 | 1 | 8-8 -48 |...... 24.0] 13.20} 10-5 -55 
Railroad shops, road B....) 45.0 | 21.60; #1 | 1 8 - 8 -48 |...... 25.01 15.00! 10 -10 -60 
Indianapolis, Ind.: | 
Railroad shops, union A...| 45.0 | 21.60] 41 | 4 | 8-8 -48 |...... | 29-5 | 12.15 | 9-9 -5 
Railroad shops, union B...| 45.0 | 21.60} 41 | 14] 8-8 -48 |...... 24.5 | 13.23 9-9 -H 
Kansas City, Mo.: | 
Manufacturing shops...... §30.0 | 16.20 1} 2 9-9 -H4|...... 30.0 | 16.20 9-9 -54 
jo), een ee 656.3 | 27.00; 2 | 2 8- 8 -48 |...... 56.3 | 27.00 8 - 8 -48 
tailroad shops, road C..... 45.0 21.60; 14; 8-8 -48 ]...... 27.5 | 13.20 | 8 - 8 -48 
Railroad shops, road D....| 45.0 | 21.60; 41 | 14 8 - 8 -48 |...... 28.5 | 15.39 | 9-9-5 
Railroad shops, road E....} 45.0 | 21.60} 171 14 $= 8 -@l...... | 28.0] 15.09 $9-8 -53 
Railroad shops, road F....| 45.0 | 21.60 13; 14 8 - 8 -48 }...... | 27.5 | 14.82 89-8 -53 
Railroad shops, road H....} 45.0 | 21.60 14; 14 8-8-4 }...... | 27.0} 14.58 | 9 - 9 -54 
Railroad shops, road J..... 45.0} 21.60] 414] 13 8-8 -48 ]...... 26.5 | 14.31 | 9-9 -54 
Railroad shops, road K....) 45.0 | 21.60} 14! 14 § - 8 -48 |...... | 25.0 | 13.50 | #9- 8 -53 
i | i 
BOILERMAKERS’ HELPERS." | | | 
Milwaukee, Wis.: | 
Manufacturing shops......| 40.0 | 21.60 | 12 1} 2 | 9- 9 -54/...... 25. 0 3.75} 10- 5 -55 
0 REPOS Fa eee 50.0 22. 00 | 2 13 2 8 - 4 -44 12 | 50.0 | 22.00 | 8 - 4 -44 
Railroad shops, road A....| 45.0 | 21. 60 si: 8 - 8 -48 |...... 23.5 | 11.99; 49 - 5 -50 
Railroad shops, road A, 
roundhouse.............-. 45.0 | 25.65 | % 13 1} | 8 - 8 -56 |...... 23.5 | 13.40 | %8 - 8 -56 
Railroad shops, road B, 
POUMIOUND wo. 6c ccnccss- 45.0} 25.20; 14 1} 8 - 8 -56 |...... | 23.0 | 12.88 | 8 - 8 -56 
Minneapolis, Minn.: — 
Railroad shops, road A....| 45.0 | 21.60} %14 1} 8 - 8 -48 /...... 25. 5 O01; 9-5-5 
Railroad shops, road B....| 45.0 | 21.60; ®13/ 1} 8 - 8 -48 |...... 25.5 | 12.75 | 49 - 5 -50 
Omaha, Nebr.: Railroad 
ee coccccccceee| 45.0 | 21.60) 71 | 1) 8 - 8 -48 12 | 23.0! 15.09; ®9-8 -53 
Peoria, IL: 
Jobbing shops. ...........-| 50.0 | 25.00}; 2 | 2 9 - 5 -50 12 | 25.0 | 13.50 | 9-9 
Railroad shops............ 45.0} 23.851 71 | 1h § - 8 -48 |......! 29.0 | 15.66 | 9-9 








1 44 hours per week, June to August, inclusive. 

2 Time and one-half after 2 hours; on Saturday after 1 hour. 

3 Time and one-half after 2 hours. 

‘Time and one-half after 1 hour. 

5 Seale became 50 cents on June 1, 1918. 

6 Scale became 68.8 cents on June 1, 1918. 

7 Time and one-half after 1 hour; on Saturday for all overtime, 

® Work 53 hours, paid for 53 hours and 53 minutes. 

® Double time after midnight. 

10 W ork 53 hours, paid for 54. 

li For explanation of changes in rates in railroad shops see page 139. 
12 On new work; on old work, double time. 

% For Labor Day, triple time. 

144 Work 50 hours, paid for 51; 53 hours, paid for 54, October to April, inclusive. 
% Work 56 hours, paid for 57 
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UNI 





























Ps May 15, 1918. May 15, 1917 
Rate of wages— | Rate of 
: Mos wage 
——— | with 
. Occupation and city. For Hours ~ Sat- _— 
| Per | yo, | Sun- Full days; — ° Per 
Per | week,| ~ | day . MUrGa ys, ct Per | week, t 
hour.| full’ |°%®™| ang | Fullweek. | ho'i-| oor | | Full wee 
| time. |@™*-! noi. | — time 
} a ivysS 
say. 
ROILERMAKERS’ HELPERS— | ,_ 
com luded. | . ulti lied | 
¢ Mo.: Cents.| Dollis. by Ce D 
cturing sbops...... 135.0] 16.80 | 215] 214 8 - § -48 25.0 | 12 9 - 44-49} 
AE eee $38.0) 16.72} 214) 213 8 { { 12 | 28.1) 13.92 ‘5 1 -44 
road shops, road A..} 45.0 | 21.69 | ° 1 1} § 8 —48 24.5 |} 13.23 i) 9 -54 
oad shops, road B..| 45.0] 21.60 | 61 ] 8-8-4 — 15.09 9-8 -53 
road shops, road C,..| 45.0 | 21.60 8 14 14 8 - § -48 26.5 | 14.31 9 9 -44 
:ilroad shops, road F..) 45.0 | 21.60; ©1 14 8-8 -48 |...... 24.0 | 12.96 9-9 -54 
St yul, Minn.: 
ad shops, road ae os. 15.0 21 60 E ] ] & § 4S 24.5 12. 59 $9 50 
ly ad shops, road C....! 45.0 | 21.60 5 1} 1s j 5 S he er 24 12. 24 §9 50 
, 1 1, Kans: | | 
ee ee ee | 59.4 | 28.50 2 2 8 8 -48 5 27.00 8 - 8 -48 
] id shops, road B....| 45.0 | 21.60} 14 | 1) 8 _ oe 2 13 |} 18-7 -47 
Railroad shops, road B 
' | eR -| 45.0 | 21.60; ©1 | 1 1} | 8-8 -48 |...... 29. 15. 63 | 9 53 
I 1 shops, road B | | | 
I ie ie | 45.0 | 21.60 | 124 013 == | Ir 28.01 16.80] 1392- 82-5 
T 1d shops, road C..... | 45.0 | 21.60 éj ° 13 8 SOO fissecs 27.0 | 14.55 79 5S -53 
] id shops, road C | j 
ing repair men. .....| 45.0 | 21.60] 61 o14) S-8-48 |..... 27 14. 55 19 - 8 -53 
I ad shops, road C | 
WUE cies kiweene 45.0 | 21.60) 121 | 013] 8-8 -48 |......] 27.5 | 16.5 3 82-57 
PPeRSMITHS, | | 
), TH 
i anedbliell bi dketibees 70.0 | 34.65] 1h 2} 9 - 44-49 12 | 52.5 | 25.99] 49 - 4}-49 
Dict sbaiees Ldbebsge 70.0 | 34.65] 1h 2} 9- 43-49 12 ) | 24.2 8 - 4-44 
O. «nigeebeeeee enétad 79.0 | 34.65} 14 2} 9- 44-49 12 O 1 27.3 9 - 44-495 
tside ore 80.0 | 38.40] 2 2 8 — 8 -48 2.5 | 30. 0 8 - 8 -48 
at, Sa, Se ae 70 33.60] 2 2 S2- 42-48 12 24 83- 42-48 
f SS eae 62.5 | 27.50 lh 2 § - 4-44 12 19. 80 8-4 -44 
CORE MAKERS 
| BA Oo 68.8 | 33.00 14 a 8-8 -48 |...... 56.3 | 27.00 8 - 8 -48 
; ti, Ohio.........0...|!555.6 | 30.02 14 .) 6-8-66 {..... 44.4 | 23.98 9-9 -54 
i pl, Se cco ct, ct 1.1 1 38.00 14) %2 |"9-9 -54 4| 44.41 24.00] "9-9 -54 
Oe ee ee 61.1 | 33.00 | 14 SF) Re Ce Bissecs 50.0 | 27. 00 9-9 -54 
1 Rapids, Mich......... 14.4) 24.00; 14 21 9-99-54 |......| 44.4 | 24.00] 9-9 -54 
I Rin landicgas | 55.5 | 30.00] 14 21) 9-9-54 |......] 44.4] 24.00} 9-9 -54 
saat ein anal 60.0 | 32. 40 | 1} 2 9-9 -54 |...-..| 50.0 | 27.00 9-9 -54 
h polis, Minn........... 55.5 | 30.00} 14 2 9-9 -54 |......| 36.1 | 19.50 9-9 -54 
( Nebr...... soceseeee-| 55.5 | 30.00) 14] 2 9-9 -54 |......] 45.0] 24.30] @9-9 -54 
Z Tk. cs teeemttne tt G00 | 37.60 14|/ 2 9-9 -54 |......| 44.4 | 24.00 | 9-9 -54 
°= N a ee eibiiceemet Gh h | aaa 14 2 9-9 -54 |......| 50.0 | 27 ) | 9-9 -54 
j St. Paul, Minn...... — eae }'955.5 | 30.00] 14 2 S= B88 liscccel 44.4 | 24. O 9-9 -54 
§ cale became 38.5 cents on June 14, 1918. 
+ ? For new work, on old work double time. 
* Scale became 41.8 cents on June 14, 1918. 
% 4 ‘ Work 44 hours, paid for 49} hours, May to August, inclusive; 48 hours, paid for 54, September to April, 
: sive, 
a ‘ime and one-half after 1 hour. 
< Time and one-half after 1 hour; on Saturday for all oveitime. 
4 ’ Work 53 hours, paid for 53 hours and 53 minutes, 
ig ® Double time after midnight. 
3 ® Work 50 hours, paid for 51; 53 hours, paid for 54; October to April, inclusive. 
4 ’ With a minimum of 5 hours’ pay for 34 hours’ or less work. 
i Work 47 hours, paid for 47 hours and 47 minutes. _ : 
7% 2 Time and one-half after 1 hour and 40 minutes; on Saturday after 40 minutes, 
f 8 Work 57 hours, paid for 59 hours and 59 minutes. 
a '* 54 bours per week, October to April, inclusive. 
-s, © Scale became 58.3 cents on May 16, 1918. 
a 1¢ Time and one-half on Saturday afternoon, May to August, inc!usive. 


17 50 hours per week, May to August, inclusive. 
18 49} hours per week, May 16 to Sept. 15, inclusive. 
3 % Scale became 58.3 cents on Aug. 1, 1918. 
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May 15, 1918. 


























} | 
| 
| ee } Rate of | 
Rate of wages— wages— 
| | | Mos 
Occupation and city.! | | Hours— ) | | Hor mm 
For Full days; |. 3" | } 
| le | C 2, jurday} | 
Per } Sun- Saturdays; Pre if | Per » 
| Per | week,} For | days| Full week. holi | Per | week,| I 
'hour.|} full | over-| and } co |hour.} full | 
time. | time.} holi- | te is time. | 
days. | | | 
niinitaiaaial : ——_  — 
M ACHINISTS.! Regular rate 
multiplied | | | | 
Chicago, IIL: Cents. Dolis. by Cents.| Doiis. | 
All-round men............. 65.0 | 31.20 2 2} %*8-8 -48 4 | 55.0 | 26.40 8 
Breweries....... ites didn inne 67.5 | 32.40 14 14 BME Nacwdes 60.0 | 28. 80 8 
Outside...... athitinindétebngt ae (ane 2 2 - 4-44 12 | 75.0 | 33.00 8 
NT DT er Ge $5.0 | 20. 64 y 4 2; *8-8 +8 4 43.0 | 20. 64 8 
Tool and die makers....... 71.0 | 34.08 2 2 28 -8 +48 4} 61.0 | 29. 28 8 
Railroad shops, road B..../ 68.0 | 32.64 14 14 S- 6 -@ |...... $3.5 | 23.49 g 
Railroad shops, road C....; 68.0 | 32. 64 1% 14 8-8 -48 i...... .§ 44 89 
tailroad shops, road E....| 68.0 | 32.64 414 13 | 8 8-48 i......} 52 24. 96 8 
Railroad shops, road F....| 68 32. 64 l l B= BOB liccccs 12.0 | 22.68 
Railroad shops, road H.... : ». 64 | 13 8-48 j...... 46.0 | 24.4 by 
Railroad shops, road I.....) 68.0 | 32.64 | §1 1} | S-8<88 1..... 17.5 | 25.65 | *9 
Railroad shops, road J.....| 68.0 2. 64 1} 14} 8-8 -48 |...... 42. ( 20. 16 . 
Railroad shops, road K....| 68.0 2.64; 71 14; 8-8 -48 |...... 4! 24. 30 { 
Railroad shops, road L.. 8. 0 2. 64 13 1 8-8 -48 |....-- 42.5 | 20. 40 5 
Cincinnati, Ohio: 
All-round men, manufac- 
eee 842.0) 20.16 13 2 4 8 8 -48 |....../ 42.0] 20.16 » 
Automobile..... snodscudecel Se | RE.40 l 1 84- 84-50 {....../ (9%) (*) 
Breweries....... eS, 12.5 | 20.40 | 413/102 | 8-8 -48 |...... 42.5 | 20.40; 8 
Jobbing (repair shops)..... 842.0; 20.16 |U 14 | 2 ie Ff ee 42.0 | 20.16 8 
SE 2's ble wn We dvhcinan wed 1250.0 | 24.00 | 1 14 | 2 | 8-8 -48 |...- 50.0 | 24.00 
Sewing-machine adjusters.! 49.0 | 25.00 1]; 1 St- 33-51 |...... y 9 
Tool and die makers, man- 
ufacturing shops......... 690.0 | 28. 80 1} 2 | Bm BB feccces 48.0 | 23.04 2 
Railroad shops, road A....| 68.0 | 32. 64 14 13 a F 4. =igem 42.6 | 22.98 ) 
Railroad shops, road B....| 68.0 | 32.64 74 14 | 8- 8-48 |......} 40.0) 21.60 } 
R iilroad shops, road C. oan ee 32. 64 1} ] j 8-8 -48 |...... 42.5 22. 95 v 
Railroad shops, road D....) 68.0 | 32.64 7] 3- 8-48 |[...... £2. ( 22. 68 9 
Railroad shops, road E....! ¢ 32. 64 7] l 8-8 -48 |..... 8.5 | 20.79 ) 
Cleveland, Ohi 
Manufacturin hops ay 3 ) 413 = Ue 9 - 5 -50 12 5 22. 50 
EDs. a ebttbewienn dines R5. 37.40 414 2 8 - 4-44 12 | 65.0 | 28. 60 8 
Om 40:0 | 20.00} 414 2 5 -50 12 | 36.1 | 18.06 y 
Tool and die makers....... 7 35.00 | 414 } }-— 5 -50 12 | 58.3 | 29.17 } 
Railroad shops. ........... 68. 0 2.64 $] l 8 - ae Batten 42.0 | 21. 00 } 
Columbus, Ohio: 
Manufacturing shops. ..... 0.0} 19.80} 413] 2 | 9 - 4}-494 12 | 4 19. 80 9 
Railroad shops, road A....! 68.0 | 32. 64 14; 1} 8-8 -48 |...... (13 . 
tailroad shops, road B....} 68. 32. 64 14 14 -8 -48 |...... s) |; 
Railroad shops, road C....| 68.0 | 32.64] Tl | 1h] 8-8 -48 |...... 3) 3) 
Railroad shops, road D....| 68.0 | 32.64) 71 | 14 §- 8 -48 |...... 3) 3 
Railroad shops, road E....| 68.0 | 32.64; 71 | 1 8-8 -48 |...... (18) is) e* 
Davenport, lowa,and Moline 
and Rock Island, UL.: | 
Railroad shops............| 68.0 | 32. 64 | 1s | 13 8 - 8 -48 |[...... | 43.5 | 23.44 3a 
Des Moines, Iowa: 
Manufacturing shops. .... -| 55.0 | 29.70] 414 2 9-9 -54 |......| 43.5 | 23.49 
Railroad shops. ...........' 68.0 ! 32.641 41 14 8-8 -48 leccee! 43.5! 2.49' 9- » 
1 For explanation of changes in rates in railroad shops see p. 139. 
2 44 hours per week, June to September, inclusive. 
8’ Work 53 hours, paid for 53 hours and 53 minutes. 
4 Double time after midnight. 
5 Time and one-half after 1 hour; on Saturday for all overtime. 
6 Work 53 hours, paid for 54. 
7 Time and one-half after 1 hour. 
8 Scale became 50 cents on June 1, 1918. 
* Not organized on May 15, 1917. 
10 For Sundays, July 4, Labor Day, and Christmas; other holidays, single time. 
11 Double time after 10 p. m. Ss 
12 Scale became 60 cents on June 1, 1918, 2 
18 No scale in effect on May 15, 1917. 
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° May 15, 1918. May 15, 1917 
| | | 
, ases— | Rate of 
Rate of w | | Mos.| wages— | 
, P aa | with en 
a Occupation and city. Hours— Sat- | Hc 
| For Full days; ur- 
Per | yp, | Sun-| Saturdays; | day | Per 
Per | week,|.... |days; Full week. | half| Per | week,| | 
hour.| full | Soom and | holi- | hour.) full | 
time, | “| holi- | day. time 
| days. | | 
| 
a — A | ——_ si 
MACHINISTs—continued. | 
| Regular rate | 
t, Mich.: | multiplied | 
‘ound men, manufac- | Cents.| Dols. | by | Cents.| Dolls 
turing shops, A........... 75.0 | 37.50; 1d 2 9-5 -50 12 | 47.0 | 23.5 9-5 50 
All-round men, manufac- 
ee GEE, Bactccsnces | 72.5 | 39. 88 | 14 2 10 - 5 -55 12 | 42.0 | 23.1 10 5 
Outs. «: «acti sisids dames |} 80.0 | 38. 40 14 2 8-8 -48 |......| 62.5 () g 8 48 
gE 72.5 | 39.15 ls 2 9-9 -54 |...... 45.0! 24.3 Q ) 54 
ind die makers, Man- 
ifacturing shops, A......| 80.0 | 38.40 | 13 2 8-8 -48 |...... 52.0 2 ) 50 
and die makers, man- | 
facturing shops, B......| 77.5 | 37.20 14 ae Tf | 6 eee 48.0 | 26. 40 it 5 -55 
1 and die makers (die 
makers’ trimmmers)....... 70.0 | 33. 60 | 13 2 8-8 -48 |... 0.0 | 27.5 10 5 
and die makers (die 
a eee 100.0 | 48.00 | 13 2 B- gy |....... f 55 
ilroad shops, road A....| 68.0 2. 64 | me | 1s 8-8 -48 |...... 31.0 | 18.¢ 2} 1 60 
uilroad shops, road D....| 68.0 | 32.64] 11 14; 8-8 -48 |.... 35.5 | 19.17 Qo 54 
G Rapids, Mich.: 
Manufacturing shops, A...| 35.0 | 18.90 14 14 9 -54 |. 27.5 | 14 4 
ifacturing shops, B...| 35.0 | 20.65 le 14 | 410 - 9 -59 7 1 ) 
} ifacturing shops, C....| 35.0 | 16.80 | 2 $- 8 -48 |. ) 48 
Tool and die makers, 
a a ee 60.0 2. 40 1} 14 9-9 -+4 4 4 
i und die makers 
wae SY ara 60.0 | 35.40 14 14 | #10 9 2 59 
l ind die maker 
| SS Se 60.0 28.80 1} 2 T= 2 awe 7.5 g_ 8 49 
i ad shops, road A....| 68.0 40.12 I 1 = = 2 hae 0 | 20.' : 
ad shops, road B....| 68.0 | 40.80 ] 1} B= Oe b... 51 2 60 
lis, Ind.: 
. : Oe 2.5 | 25.20 414 2 S-8-— 8 L..... 45.0 {8 
\ facturing shops. .....| 562.5 00 4] 2 SA f 2 os 47.5 
1d Shops, road A..../ 68.0 34. Of 6} 14 8-8 22.5 ) 
| shoy ites ) 36 l 13 8-8 ‘ 54 
: ps, road C ) | 36°72 ie | 1g}; 8-8 -48 |...... a4 
( y M } 
i a a 75.0 36.00} 414 2 ‘ y 2. 8 42 
M facturing shops......| 75.0 | 36.00 “if 2 5=¢ } 
ee a ae 62.5 27.50 4] 2 s 4 4 ! 
nd die makers, man- 
turing shops. ........ 75.0 37. 44 414 : . - Q 
hops, road A. 68.0 | 32.64) 71 8 -48 |...... 
—. road shops, road B.. 68.0 | 32. 64 1} l ; 1. .... 
; Railroad shops, road ‘ 68.0 | 32.64 1 ! <> 4... 
i shops, road D....) 68.0 | 32.64 7] it 8 5-45 [occee- 4 
vad shops, road E.... 68.0 | 32.64) 61 ] 8-8-4 [occcce { 7 
Railroad shops, road F....| 68.0 | 32.64 | 14 id 8. 8 -48 # 4 4 4] 
’ Railroad shops, road H....| 68.0 | 32.64 14 1} 8-8 -48 |...... 44.0 76 | 
» ‘fallroad shops, road I..... 68.0 | 32.641 71 1} 5-2. tL... 42.5 | 22.95 | 
5 ad shops, road J...../| 68.0 | 32.64 7] 1 ee 4 Spt i. 23.49 | ‘ 
% s\aiiroad shops, road K....' 68.0 | 32.64) 41} 2 B= 8 <48 |. cccce 23.49) 9 


1 Time and one-half after 2 hours, 

2 Work 70 hours every other week 

$55 hours per week, June to August, inclusive. 

4 Double time after midnight. 

6 Scale became 65 cents on June 10, 1918. 

6 Time and one-half after 1 hour; on Saturday for all overtime, 
? Time and one-half after 1 hour. 

8 Work 53 hours, paid for 53 hours and 53 minutes. 

® Work 53 hours, paid for 54. 


Rein His =, 
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15, 1917. 
































May 15, 1918. 
Rate of wages— 
| 
Oceupation and city. l | Hours— 
For | Full days; 
| Per For Sun- | Saturdays; 
Per | week,! \var.| days| Full week. 
hour.| full beta | and 
| time, *| holi- 
| days.} 
MACHINISTS—continued. | Regular rate 
multiplied 
Milwaukee, Wis.: Cents.| Dolls. | by— 
Breweries . ante ecccccece| 155.0} 24.20] 213) 32 & - 4 -44 
Manufacturing shops......| 42.0| 22.05] 14) 2 9} 5 52} 
Railroad shops.....cesee.| 68.0 | 32.64] 413| 414] 8-8 -48 
Minneapolis, Minn.: 
Manufacturing shops......| 5 40.0| 21.60 14; 2; 9-9 -54 
Railroad shops, road A....| 68.0 | 32.64) 414; 14] 8-8 -48 
Railroad shops, road B....| 68.0 | 32.64 | 414) 14) 8-8 -48 
Omaha, Nebr.: 
Manufacturing shops...... 60.0 | 28.80; 414) 14} 8-8 -48 
Manufacturing and job- | 
bing —_ delidei sda eacin 60.0 | 28.80 143; 14] 8-8 -48 
Railroad shops, road A....| 68.0 | 32.64 14 14/ 8-8-8 
Railroad shops, road B....| 68.0 | 32.64 14; 14] 8-8 -48 
Peoria, Ill.: 
Jobbing ee ae 855.0! 26. 40 2 2; 8-8-4 
Railroad shops, roads A | 
en SR | 68.0 | 32. 64 14; 8 - 8 -48 
Railroad shops, road C....| 68.0 | 32. 64 } 91} ih s.3 2 
Railroad shops, road D....| 68.0 | 32.64 | 101 | 13 8 - 8 -48 
St. Louis, Mo.: 
Breweries . nadesescoel ere | aeteet 4H 2 8 - 8 -48 
M: inufacturing sl hops. ~ sees] 0.0} 28.80) 414) 2 8 - 8 -48 
Di: pathn thd chen sicéied! 75.0 |} 33.00 a.) @ 8 - 4 -44 
Printing machinery, re- | 
Oe 2 RS eee | 60.0 | 26.40 | 414 2 8 - 4-44 
Specialists. .......s.ccocce| 45.0 | 21.620} 414) 2 8 - 8 -48 
Tool and die makers....... | 65.0 | 31.20] 414 | 2 8 - 8 -48 
Railroad shops, road A....| 68.0 | 32. 64 | ‘1 ; IW] 8-8 -48 
Railroad shops, road B, | 
COs kas dein thas csees-o) 0.01 T1812 | 8 - 8 -48 
Railroad shops, road B, 
ks per a 68.0 | 32.64; 131 | 14}; 8-8 -48 
Railroad shops, road C....| 68.0 | 32.64/ 13] 1)| 8-8 -48 
NIE, ee RED | 68.0} 32.64/ 14] 1h| 8-8 -48 
Railroad shops, road C, | 
whattqethy... .ode<cicvees | 68.0 | 32.64) 14) 1 8 - 8 -48 
(GE ine ft egal | 68.0 | 32.64/ 14| 14] 8-8 -48 
Railroad shops, road F....| 68.0 | 32.64; 91 | 14 8 —- 8 -48 
Railroad shops, road G....| 68.0 | 32.64/11 | 13 8 - 8 -48 
Railroad shops, road H....! | 68.0 | 32.641 14 14: 8- § -48 


1 Scale became 65 cents on June 4, 1918. 
2 Double time after 2 hours. 


8’ Time and one-half on Saturday afternoon for 2 


4 Double time after midnight. 
& Scale became 72.5 cents and 48 hours on June 6, 1918. 
6 Work 50 hours, paid for 51; 53 hours, paid for 54, October to April, inclusive. 


? Work 53 hours, paid 


for 53 hours and 53 minutes. 


® Scale became 75 cents on July 3. 1918. 
* Time and one-half after 1 hour. 
10 Time and one-half after 1 hour; on Saturday for all overtime, 
ll Scale became 61.5 cents on June 16, 1918. 
2 Hours vary, but total 54 per week. 
18 Time and one-half after 2 hours; on Saturday after 1 hour, 


% Work 59 hours, paid 


for 59 hours and 59 minutes. 
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May 
Rate of 
Mos. wages— 
with 
Sat- 
ur- 
day Per 
half | Per | week, 
holi- | hour.) full 
day. | time, 
| 
Cents.| Dolls. | 
12 | 55.0 | 24. 20 | 
12 | 42.0 | 22.05 
mare 43.5 | 22.19 | 
| | | 
ee | 40.0 | 21.60 | 
rae 53.0 | 25. 44 
nee 45.5 | 23.21 
cae 
I ase ailas | 45.0 | 24.30 
} 
iis 50.0 | 27.00 
Sek de 45.5 | 24.57 
Semaed 44.0 | 23.71 
| 
aéeeen | 45.0 | 24.30 
| 
ee. | 43.5 | 23.49 
adit | 42.5 | 21.25 
best 42.5 | 21.25 
| | 
Senet | 55.0 | 26. 40 
aaa on 44.0 | 23.76 
i 12 2.5 27. 50 | 
| 
12 | 50.0 | 24.00 
ae 2.0 | 17.28 
py ae 5.0 | 29.70 
eeosoecs 46.5 | 25.11 
ee 44.0 | 23.71 | 
| 
a de | 44.0 | 28.39 
éeooes 45.0 91.60 
aan a 45.0 | 24.30 
| 
ae | 45.0 |} 21.60 
Joseses | 45.0 | 24.30 | 
icbscn | 42.0 | 22.68 | 
leeocee| 43.5 | 23.44 | 
scepaer 4e.8 ' BO 


i 9g 


hours; double time thereafter. 
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May 15, 1918, 
} 
Rate of wages | Mos. 
‘ with 
Occupation and city. Hours— Sat- 
For | Full days; | ur- 
Per For Sun-| Saturdays; | day | 
Per | week, Paton |days| Full week, | half | 
hour.| full time. | and | holi- 
time. *| holi- day. 
| days 
| 
iti a | | 
MACHINISTS—concluded. | Regular rate | | | 
vul, Minn.: multiplied | 
\jl-round men, manufac- | Cents.| Dolls. by— 
ring ShOpS.........-e- 140.0 | 21.60} #14; 2 | 9-9 -54 |...... 
R road shops, road A....| 68.0 ; 32.64] 214) 1) 8-8 -48 |...... 
road shops, roads B 
i) ees ere | 68.0 | 32. 64 213 | 13 | Ss - 2 aa 
road shops, road E....} 68.0 | 32.64) 214; 14 S588 lissase 
Ka uns: 
vad shops, road A. 68.0 | 32. 64 14 $ 8-8 -48 |...... 
' ud st }ops, road B.... 68.0 | 32.64 1s ‘ = 8 “9b. lesoucn 
rer shops, road B, } 
; ng repair ee | 68.0 32.64 | $1 413 CeCe fesenan 
vad shops, road C, 
i DE | 68.0 32.64; $1 | 414 8 - 8 -48 |...... 
ad shops, road C, | 
Kote erga 68.0 | 32.64] 61 | 414 LY & ae 
ilroad shops, road D....| 68.0 | 32.64 | 14 3 S=- 6-88 leecece 
MACHINISTS’ HELPERS. | 
, ill 
Manufacturing shops....... 38.0 | 18.24 2 2 | U8 - 8 -48 4 
( ee eee 50.0 | 22.00 2 2; 8-4 -44 12 
Railroad shops, road B....; 45.0 | 21.60 14 13 8-8 -48 |..... 
| yaa shops, road C.... | 45.0 | 21.60 13 13 8-8 -48 |...... 
icinnati, Ohio: 
ad shops, road A..../) 45.0 | 21.60 1} 14 §- 8 -48 |...... 
rene shops, road B....! 45.0 | 24.30 | 121 1} ok eee 
id shops, road C..... 45.0 21.60} 14 14 SSP faccnns 
nd. Ohio: | 
side SER in be kee cae +’ 45.0 | 19.80 | 213 2 8 - 4 -44 12 
lowe, and Mo- 
in 1 to. *k Island, Ill.: | 
oad shops... ---| 45.0] 21.60} 13 1} 8-8-4 |...... 
ipe olis, Ind. | | j 
KR lirced shams, road B....| 45.0 | 21 60; 21 1} we RD. incase 
1s Cit y; Mo.: | | 
eo §9.0 | 24.00] 13 2 es . eee 
CO eee 50.0 | 22.00 | 214 2 8- 4-44 |...... 
R a oe road A....| 45.0| 24.60) 121 | 14| 8-8 -48 |...... 
Railroad shops, road B....| 45.0; 21.60; 15; 1$| 8-8 -48 |...... 
Ra ate fe shops, road C..... 45.0 | 21.00} 1% mi 8= 8-88 lessee. 
Railroad shops, road D.... 45.0; 21.60; 1 | 14] 8-8 -48 |...... 
Railroad shops, road E.... 45.0) 21.60; *1 | 19) 8-8 -48 |...... 
Railroad shops, road F....| 45.0| 21.60] 14) 14] 8-8 ~-48 |...... 
Railroad shops, road H....| 45.0 | 21.60) 1% 14 8-8 -48 |...... 
Railroad shops, road I..... 45.0 | 21.60; 121 | 14 St 2 
Railroad shops, road J..... 5.0| 21.60/11 | 14 8-8 -48 |...... 
Railroad shops, road K....} 45.0 | 21.60 | 214 13 8-8 -48 |...... 
! Scale became 72.5 cents and 48 hours on June 6, 1918. 


2 Double time after midnight. 


’ Work 50 hours, paid for 51; 


53 hours, paid for 54, 


‘ With a minimum of 5 hours’ pay for 34 hours’ or less work. 
* Work 47 hours, paid for 47 hours and 47 minutes. 


* Time and one-half after 1 hour and 40 minutes; on 


Saturday 


' Work 57 hours, paid for 59 hours and 59 minutes. 

‘Time and one-half after 1 hour; on Saturday for all overtime. 
® Work 53 hours, paid for 53 hours and 53 minutes. 
© For explanation of changes in rates in railroad shops see p. 139, 
11 44 hours Lp week, June to September, inclusive. 


8 Time an 


one-half after 1 hour, 


4 Work 53 hours, paid for 54. 
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April to October, 


after 


inclusive. 


40 minutes, 


Rate of | 
wages— | 
Per 
Per | week, 
hour.| full 
time, 
| | 
| ——— 
| 
Cents.| Dolls 
40.0 | 21.60 
45.5 | 23.21 | 
53.0 | 27.03 
45.5 | 23.21 | 
44.0 | 23.76 
44.0 | 20.68 
| 
44.0 | 26.39 
44.0 | 23.76 
44 HS 
44.0 y i0 
38.0 | 18.24 
50.0 2.00 
23.5 | 12.69 
26.5 | 14.28 
21.0 | 11.34 
21.5 11.61 
22.0 | 11.88 
45.0 | 19.80 
26.5 | 14.28 
21.5 | 11.61 
36.0 | 17.28 
43.8 | 19.25 
25.0 13. 50 
23.5 | 11.28 
22.5 | 12.15 
22.5 | 12.15 
22.5 | 12.12 
26.5 | 14.28 
22.5 | 12.15 
95.0 13. 50 
24.0 | 12.96 
22.0 | 11.88 | 


IN THE 
17. 
Hours— 
Full days; 
Saturdays; 
Full weed, 
9-9 -54 
39 - 5 -50 
89 -5- 5 
89 5 -50 
9-9 -54 
‘8 - 7 -47 
193- 83-57 
99-8 -53 
192- 88-57 
*9-8 -53 
8-8 -48 
8-4 -44 
g 9 -h4 
‘9-8 -53 
9-9 -54 
9-9 54 
+] 9 -54 
8- 4-44 
°9-§ -53 
9-9 -4 
® 8 -48 
8 4 -4 
9 ._ Oo 54 
ba 5 -48 
iS] 54 
y ) ~54 
99 8 -53 
89 8 453 
Y 9 -54 
9 » 54 
Yg Y 4 
3g 8 -od 
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May 15, 1918, May 15, 1917. 
! = a7 
Rate of | 
Rate of wages— Mos.| wages— 
; ours— ours 
Occupation and efty. For Full days; | ur Full 
Per | vor |S2%| Saturdays; | da Per | satur< 
Per | week, | vor.|day3| ial ~ 1 | Per | week,| pe” 
hour. full | ine | and - hol | 2our.| full lw 
time. holt- da. time, 
days. y- 
MACHINISTS’ HELPERS— Regular rate 
concluded. —" 
Minneapolis, Minn.: Railroad | Cents.| Dolis. | Centz.| Doits, 
GN cn inn dha rectebiabidee 45.0 | 21.60) 11h) 1] 8-8 -48 |...... 26.5) 12.72) *8-7 
Peoria, IL: | 
Railroad shops, road C..... 45.0 | 21.60 | #1 | if 8-8 -48 |..... 4123.0|/ 248 ; -9 
Railroad shops, road D....| 45.0 | 21.60) 41 | 1 8-8 -48 13 | 23.0/ 11.58 -§ 
8t. Louis, Mo.: 
Railroad shops, road A....| 45.0 | 21.60) #1 if 8-8 -48 L...... 27.0 | 14.58 9-9 
Railroad shops, road B....| 45.0 | 21.60 | 41 1 8-8 48 |...... 22.6 12.13; *@- 3 
Railroad shops, road B, | 
night work.............- | 45.0 | 21.60) #1 | it <0 hence 22.5 | 13.50) * 26 - 9 
Railroad shops, road C..... 45.0 | 21.60 | 114 1 8-8 -48 |...... 24.0 | 12.96 9 - 
Railroad shops, road C, 
Pe WEEE ncnnctcesesac 45.0 | 21.60 if =— 8-8 -48 |..... 4 24.0 | 12.96 § - 
Railroad shops, road C..... 45.0 | 21.60; !1 1 8-8 -48 |..... -| 24.0 | 11.53 8 
Railroad shops, road F....| 45.0 | 21.60 | #1 1 8-8 -43 |/..... 25.0 | 13.50 9 - 
Railroad shops, road G....| 45.0 | 21.60) 41 | 1 $-8 -48 |...... 27.5 | 14.8 59 
8t. Paul, Minn.: 
Railroad shops, road A....| 45.0 | 21.60; '14/ 1h 8-8 -48 |...... 21.5 | 11.61 89 
Railroad shops, road C ....| 45.0 | 21.60) 11) 1g) 8-8 -48 [...... 27.0/ 14.58; *9 
Wichita, Kans.: 
Railroad shops, road B, | 
running repair men...... 45.0 | 21.60) *1 | 101 8-8-@ |...... 22.5 | 13.50 | u 93 
Railroad shops, road B, 
EN 45.0 | 21.60 14 | #1 8-8 -48 |...... | 22.5); 10.75) 38 
Railroad shops, road C..... 45.0 | 21.60; 41 | 10 if 8 - 8 -48 |...... 23.5) 11.23) *9 
Railroad shops, road C, 
night work.............. 45.0 | 21.60/81 | 1g) 8-8 -48 |...... 23.5 | 12. 66 | 1 93- 
METAL POLISHERS AND | 
BUFFERS. 
ye: | 56.0 | 26.88 / 1 2 & 43-48 | 12/ 46.0/ 22.08; 8 
Cincinnati, Ohie.......... ---| 45.0 | 23.68} 118) 2 94~- 5 -52 12 | 40.0 | 21.00 94 b 
Jobbing shops...........-. | 50.0 | 24.00; 114) 3 | 8-8 -48 |...... 43.3 | 21.00 84 ' 
Cleveland, Olie... ....-2-.--- 1655.0 | 26.40 14; 2 | 8 - 8 -48 |...... | 50.0 | 24.00; ™S8 
Columbus, Ohio.........-... | 37.5 | 20.63 1g | #2 10 - 5 -55 12 | 35.0 | 19.25 10 
Davenport, Iowa, and Mo- | 
line and Rock Island, Ill...| 66.7 | 36.00 13 2 |*9-9 -54 3 56.5 | 30.51 - 
Detroit, Mich.: 
TIE... ind dtebandahee | 63.0 | 37.80) 1 2 | 10 -10 -60 |......| 40.0 | 24.00} 
SCT. on iddadmonpeubabl 66.6 | 36.00; 1 2 9-9 -84 |...... | 55.0 | 29.70 ° 
| a ee 63.0 | 34.02 1 2 | 49-9 -5é4 |...... | 50.0 | 27.00 9 
REE OPEC EERE | 63.0 | 31.50] 1 2 9- 5 -50 12 | 40.0 | 20.00 9 
3, ae | 66.6 36. 00 1 2 | %9 - 7-525 |.....- 55.0 | 28.88 | #9 
Grand Rapids, Mich......... | 50.0 | 27.00 1 3 9-9 -54 |...... 47.2 | 25.50 a 
Indianapolis, Ind............ | 45.0 | 22. 50 1 2 9 - 5 -50 12 | 40.0 | 20.00 9 4 
Kansas City, Mo........0.00. | 60.0 | 28.80) 114) 3 8-8-0 'L....: 50.0 | 24.00 8 
Milwaukee, Wis............. 50.0) 24.75 1g 2 9 - 44-49) 12 | 40.0! 22.00 10 
1 Double time after midnight. 
2 Work 47 hours, paid for 48. | & 
? Time and one-half after 1 hour. : 
4 Time and one-half after 1 hour; on Saturday for all overtime. 
’ Work 53 hours, paid for 53 hours and 53 minutes. 
6 Time and one-half after 2 hours; on Saturday after 1 hour. 
' Work 59 hours, paid for 59 hours and 59 minutes. if 
® Work 53 hours, paid for 54. a A 
* Time and one-half after 1 hour and 40 minutes; on Saturday for all overtime. - 


1 With a minimum of 5 hours’ pay for 34 hours’ or less work. 

11 Work 57 hours, paid for 59 hours and 59 minutes. 

12 Work 47 hours, paid for 47 hours and 47 minutes. . 

3 Time and one-half after 1 hour and 40 minutes; on Saturday after 40 minutes, 
14 Hours vary, but total 48 per week. 

15 Scale became 63 cents on July 1, 1918. 

16 Time and one-half on Saturday afternoon. 

17 50 hours per week, June to August, inclusive. 

8 50 hours per week, November to February, inclusive, 

i Work hours, paid for 54. 
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: METAL TRADES—Concluded. 
map May 15, 1918, | fay 15, 1917. 
J a - —EE —EE 
| aos. Rate of 
Rate of wages— = wages— 
iTs— i 86€=6hL)h—t™té‘i‘dS hoe 
Occupation and city. | For —~ on i: ia | P Full d 
. | Per | yor days | Saturdays; | is Per | week,| Saturd 
lh 7 —— lover-| 29Y8/ Full week. | hol hour.) ful)’ | fall 
| hour,| fu time. d | day. +o 
| time. he oli time 
days.| | | 
———————————— peer 
< Regular rate | | 
. YER . g multiplied 
mgt oe ee | Cents.| Dolls. mat Cents.) Dolls. 
Chicago, Ill.........e.e.2----| 68.8 | 33.00] 15; 2 | 8-8-4 |...... 56.3 37.00 | 8 - 8 -48 
! 1) 55. 0. 00 9- 9-54 |......] 44.4] 24.00 9- 9 -54 
incinnatl, Ohio, Ae ert | 33,00| 1f| #3 | 9-9-4 [7a] ana | ano 9-9 -54 
id 2 Spang | 58.3 | 31.50 | 14 2 9-9-54 L..... |; 44.4 | 24.00 9- 9 -54 
it, Mich eS be 61.1 | 33.00| 14] 2 9-9-4 |... | 50.0 | 27.00 | o- 9-34 
Des Moines, Iowa............| 50.0] 27.00] 14] 2 te ..... | 40.0 | 21.60} 9 - 9-54 
wand Rapids, Mich.........| 44.4 | 94°00 4} 2) 9-90-84 [02777 44.4124.00| O- 9-54 
Se | 55.5 | 30.00 4; 2 | 9-9-8 |... 44.4 | 24.00 9- 9-54 
unsas City, Mo............. | 60.0 | 32.40 1$| 2 | 9- 9-54 |... ...| 50.0 | 27.00 9- 9 -54 
nneapolis, eee | 55.5 | 30.00 1g] 2 | 9-99-54 }......] 44.4 | 24.00] »- 9 -54 
ha Nebt...............| 55130001 8] 3] 0-8 S4 j......| 45.0 | 24.30] ¢ 4 
ia, I -.-..| 55.5 | 30.00 14 2 9- 9 -54 ooo O68 "0 ) 4 
t. Louis, Mo.....-.2.-......| 61-1] 33.00] 14] 2 | 9-9 -54 50.0 - » + 
MED a shésccsaccess ious weed ae ee od 8 ee | 47.2 | 25.50 | 9- 9 -54 
ERN MAKERS, WOOD. 
hicago, Ill.: 
a i... a | 75 0} 40.50| 3 2 9- 9-54 ) 0 9-9-5 
od and meta -| @o. | ot | 2 g of 
bbing shops, wood....... | 90.0 | 39. 60 Sf a 8 - 4-44 12 ) 1-44 
in nati, Ohio: | | | 
M anuf postucing shops, | 
cela .| 65.01 34.13} 2 |] 2 b 2) 4 4- 5-525 
ing she pS, “wood...... | 70.0 85.00; 2 | 2 :-" 2 } Y 0 . 
la and, x i 8 no | 75.9 0. 50 | 2 2 } >4 | 57 5 9 J 
bing shops. ............ $80.0) 35.20 2 2 oe Se ah ede a oe 
VE ee 760.0 | 33.00 14; 2 10 2 12 2.9 | 28.88 W) 2 
nport, Iowa, and Mo- 
1¢ and Rock Island, M1.: ' ’ . 
Manufacturing shops....../§55.0| 30.25] 14 14 | #10 be 4 
hd ing shops eeeeceeccecces | 70.0 } 35. 00 | + 2 Fo v * ~ ». U 4. 40 te 
* Detroit, Mich.: | | 
Manufacturing shops A, | rs 
od and metal.........| 75.0 | 37.50 _- oe. 9-5 0 0 
Manufacturing shops B, | | 7 , 
ood and metal... — 75.0 40.50 3 2 9 - 9 -54 0 “9 ) ‘ 
bbing shops oT a .| 85.0 | 37.40 2 2 & - 4-44 y. J ) +4 
ind | tapids, Mich.: | 4 - - 
Manula turing shops A....| 65.0 | 39.00 1} 2 10 - 10-60 |... 0) 27.00 | a ie 
M anula turing shops B....| 65.0 | 35.10 13 2 9- 9-54 _ 24. 75 5 
bing Shops A........... | 75.0 | 33.38 2 2 | 8&-— 43-449 12 | 0.0 | 21.29 v 2 
bbing ag inencecccs 75.0 | 37. 50 2 2 9- 5 -50 2 
indianapolis, ind.: Poel F ; : 
Manufacturing shops......./"70.0 | 35.00! 2 2 9 - 5 -50 12; 4 
4 lobbing shops.............| 230.0 35.20, 2 | 2 | 8-4-4 12 | 55.4 2 
san ME. Milbwecncveses 1355.0 | 27.50 -. 9- 5-50 Lé 
lwaukee, Wis.: | i = tat 
Job bing shops “1. RBI 1670.0 | 30.80 4 oe & -~4-4 | 13) 55.0 : ». 71 | 8 
Mi inneapalls Minn — ee 55. 0 29. 70 l 2 | a) - 9 04 |- 26 “| 45. 0 a). 3 AV 
St. Louis, Mo.: ie <0 | 
Manufa ering shops....... L70) 3 35. 4 : - oe ; - | - | = 6. 59 | 9 | 
; DD hg ops a r i 4 j a ‘ ~s A ye ~ ; 
4 6. Cc netieiias kisi cnet 35.0 | 29.7 70 | l¢ 2; 9- 9-04 : saenee | 46.0 25. 30 | 10 - 
@ ' Scale became 58.3 cents on May 16, 1918. ¢ 50 hours per week, September to March, lu- 
¢ * Time and one-half on Saturday afternoon, May sive. 
: to August, inclusive. li Scale became 80 cents on July 1, 1918. 
So Bours po week, ey bo Angus, ey overt ~~ ay 85 cents on June 1, and 90 cents 
ur rw 4 ‘lu- ; : _ 
sive. _—— _ af F 13 Scale became 65 cents on July 1, and 70 cents 
* Scale became 58.3 cents on Aug. 1, 1918. on Aug. 1, 1918. 
® Scale became $1 on July 1, 1918. 14 No scale in effect on May 15, 1917. 
? Scale became 75 cents on June 1, 1918. % Scale became 75 cents on July 1, 1918 
® Scale became 60 cents on June 1, 1918, 16 Scale became 90 cents on June 17, 1918, 
* 59 hours per week, September to A pril, inclusive. 
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172 MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 
WAR BONUSES FOR GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


An account was yviven in the Montuiy Laspor Review for August. 
1918, pages 84-89, of the functions of the Conciliation and Arbitratio, 
Board for Government Employees in Great Britain and of the award 
made to employees in the civil service to the end of 1917. 

Two awards have recently been made which affect a large propo 
tion of the employees in the civil service. These awards were ma re 
in response to claims presented by six associations in the post offi 
department and general civil service for further temporary increas: 
in remuneration owing to war conditions. 

The three classes whose claims were presented were those who 
ordinary remuneration does not exceed 60s. ($14.60) a week and wh 
are in receipt of a war bonus under award No. 17; those who 
ordinary remuneration exceeds 60s. ($14.60) weekly but does no 
exceed £500 ($2,433.25) a year and who are in receipt of a wai 
bonus under award No. 18, and employees whose ordinary remunera 
tion exceeds £500 ($2,433.25) a year. No claim had previously be 
made in behalf of the last class. The first two classes of employ: 
are dealt with in awards Nos. 51 and 52; the last is reserved by t! 
board for further consideration. 

A claim which was made by some of the applicants that 1 
treasury ruling by which the war bonus is considered in calculati 
the civil pay of married employees serving with the military for 
should be extended to single men having dependents was not allo 
as this was considered by the committee to be outside the scope 
their authority to determine. 

Under award No. 51, granted by the board, employees receivi: 
less than 60s. ($14.60) a week are granted such further increas 
owing to the continuance of abnormal conditions, as will bring t 
total amount of the war bonus for men of 21 years and upwards to 1! 
($4.62), for men under 21 but not under 18 years of age to 14s. ($3.65 
and for men under 18 years of age to 9s. 6d. ($2.31) weekly; women 
years old and over will receive 12s. 6d. ($3.04), and those under 18 ye 
of age 9s. 6d. ($2.31) weekly—these awards to take effect as fro 





July 1, 1918. If in any cases employees had been granted tempora 
increases in excess of the amounts payable under award No. 17, t! ; 
increase does not apply to them. ‘3 


Award No. 52 deals with permanent employees whose ordina:\ 
remuneration exceeds £156 10s. ($761.61) a year but does no! 
exceed £500 ($2,433.25). The award for men gives an annual wai ‘a 
bonus over and above any such increases they are now receiving | 
of £15 ($73) and provides that in no case shall the total of the war 
bonus be less than £50 ($243.33). In the case of women the addi- 
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tional award is £10 ($48.67) yearly and in no case shall the total 
war bonus be less than £33 ($160.59). This award also was effective 
July l, 1918. 





WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN GERMANY DURING THE WAR:! 
WAGES. 


In order to arrive at some general conclusion as to the trend of 
vazes of adult workers in Germany during the war period in various 
industry groups, the imperial statistical office at fixed periods has 
sent out schedules to all the industrial establishments from which it 
receives monthly reports on the state of seaasdailiaaiids Among 
other things the statistical office inquired concerning the number of 
full days worked by adult male and female workers, the sum of wages 
aid to them, and their regular weekly net hours of labor in the 
ast two full weeks of March and September, 1914, 1915, 1916, and 
1917. Although the compilation of the data obtained has not: been 

ompleted, the statistical office from time to time has pub lished in t] 

r eichs- Arbeitsblatt preliminary statements of the principal shee 2 
The most recent of these statements has been published in the 
Reichs-Arbeitsblatt of April 27, 1918, and brings the investigation to 
September, 1917. 

In its various statements on the subject of wages the imperial 
statistical office repeatedly admits that the data on this point were 
very scant—only 374 questionnaires relating to 12 industry groups 
were filled out properly during the investigation for September 
1917—and that, therefore, the results could not be considered typical. 

The most recent investigation shows that the upward tendency 
of the wage curve of adult workers has continued during the period 
March to September, 1917, and that at the end of that period the 
average daily wages of both male and female adult workers were 
more than twice as high as in March, 1914, the wazes of male workers 
having increased 109.1 per cent and those of female workers 112.7 
per cent. For each of the eight periods of investigation the average 
pr wage of male and female workers has been the following: 


T 
{ 
le 
i 


-RAGE DAILY WAGE OF ADULT WORKERS IN GERMANY, AT SPECIFIED PERIODS. 





Average daily wage of— 
Periol. ? A a 

1 Male workes Female 

workers, 

P Marks Marks. 

Last two full weeks of March, 1914... ..............ccccccccccccccccseeee | 5. 16 ($1. 23 2. 29 ($0. 55) 
Last two full weeks of September, 1914..............cccccccccccccccees- 5.12 ( 1.22) | 1.94( .46) 
Last two full weeks of March, 1915. ... ........c.cccccccccccccscccceccecss 5. 88 ( 1.40) | 2. 25 . 54) 
Last two full weeks of September, SE ES eee Sennen Oe meee 6.55 ( 1. 56) | 2. 55 . 61) 
Last two full weeks of March, 1916.............---...-.-c.cscccceeccecees 7.00 ( 1.67) | 3.02( .72) 
Last two full weeks of September, 1916................---ecececccecsees- i 7.55 ( 1.80) | 3.52( .84) 
Last two full weeks of re oC es cenaecebtbbone 9.08 ( 2.16) 4.05( .97) 
Last two full weeks of Septemiber, EE edaldeehe<cetanscetbieundeoepactn 10. 79 ( 2. 57) 4.87 ( 1.16) 








1 See also “ Wages in Germany,” in MONTHLY Review for December, 1917, pp. 40-50, 
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According to the preceding data the wages of male workers expe- 
ienced the largest increase during the six months’ period: fron 
September, 1916, to March, 1917, namely, of 20.3 per cent. ‘T! 

phenomenon may be due to the coming in force of the auxilia: 











ervice law and the greatly increased production of war materi a 
during the period in question consequent to the so-called Hind | 

burg program. During the subsequent period of March to Septer | 3 
ber, 1917, the increase was less marked, amounting only to 18.8 i 


cent. The average wages of female workers did not increase in 1 
same measure during the period September, 1916, to March, 191 
as in the preceding six months’ period; the imcrease was 15.3 p 
cent as against 16.6 per cent. In the period March to Septemb. 
1917, however, the increase amounted to 20 per cent, the large 
increase for any of the eight periods of investigation. 

As to the development of wages in the individual industry groi 
the results of the most recent investigation were as follows: 
WAGES IN MARCH, 1914, AND SEPTEMBER, 1917, AND PER CENT OF INCREASE 

SEPTEMBER, 1917, OVER MARCH, 1914, IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRY GROUPS.! 



































Average daily wages of— 
Industry group. Male workers. faa Female workers. | 
—— cent 2 i 
March, September, = March, | September, 
1914. 1917, ss 1914, 1917. 
] a te _— — 
Marks. | Marks. | Marks | Marl 
Machinery.............- 5.32 ($1.27) | 10.79 ($2.57) | 102.8} 2.28 ($0.54)| “4.88 ($1.1 
Ee 4.52 ( 1.08) | 10.93 ( 2.60)/ 141.8] 2.75 ( .65)] 6.18 ( 1.47 
Iron and metal......... | 6.55 ( 1.32); 11.81 (2.81)] 1128); 2.06( .49) 5.67 ( 1.3: 
CHOUNNEEE.. . . 0. cecesecee. |} 5.14 (1.22)| 9.89 (2.35)| 924] 236 ( .56)) 5.18 (1.2 
SED, .é-neuvsndanee ss 3. 93 . 94) 7.37 ( 1.75) $87.5} 2.15 ( .61) 4.09 ( .97) 
‘Woodworking........... 4.22 ( 1.00) 7.80 ( 1.86) 84.8; 1.99 ( .47) 3. 81 41 
SRR ear a 5.70 ( 1.36)|} 7.51 (1.79)| 318] 2.10( .50)] 3.72 ( .86) 
Leather and rubber..... 5.04 ( 1.20) 7.79 ( 1.85) 16] 2.80 ( .67) 4.15 ( .99 
Earths and stomes...... 4.45 ( 1.06) 7.07 ( 1.68) 8.9] 1.67 ( .40) 2.87 ( .68) 








1 In the absence of a current basis for conversion the German marks have been converted info dol 
the rate of $0.238, the prewar rate. 

The report states that wages have also increased in the print 
trades and the textile and the clothing industries, but that in the « : 
of these three industry groups the upward tendency of wages was | 
marked than in the industry groups included in the preceding ta! 

The wage statistics of the German statistical office reprodu : 
here show that beginning with September, 1914, wages have co 
tinuously increased up to September, 1917, in all German industri 
in some more and in others less, and that since March, 1914, t! Pe 
average wages of male workers have increased 109.1 per cent a! & 
those of female workers 112.7 per cent. Consideration of th: 
statistics alone would, therefore, lead to the conclusion that econoi- 
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ically the German workers have fared fairly well during the war. 
When, however, the present high cost of living in Germany is taken 
into account the aspect of these official wage statistics becomes 
entirely different. 

Cost of living statistics of German workmen’s and salaried em- 
ployees’ families for the month of April, 1916, published by the 
imperial statistical office! show that nearly all these families lived 
far beyond their incomes derived from earnings and that the deficit 
of their budget had to be covered from other sources of income or 
from savings, While families having neither other sources of income 
nor savings were forced. to contract debts in order to obtain the 
necessities of life. The said statistics indicated that on an average 
52.14 per cent of the income of these families went for food. Sub- 
sequent statistics for the month of July, 1916, showed that within 
a 3-month period the average family expenditures for food showed 
a further increase of 10.63 per cent. Since then the prices of food 
and all other necessaries have continued their upward trend. Two 
tables of food prices published in the Leipziger Volkszeitung of 
September 20, 1917,? and makin 
a cooperative store and in the municipal markets of Leipzig in the 
first week of August, 1914 and 1917, show that all food prices with 
the exception of bread and cereals have risen 50 to 1,700 per cent. 


a comparison of prices charged in 


ea 
> 


New clothing and leather shoes are now only within the reach of the 


, 


very rich, and the poor and middle classes are being charged fabu- 
lous prices for second-hand clothing collected by the Government 
clothing depots. 

In an article on the relation of wages to the cost of living in 
Germany during the war the Neue Zeit,? the weekly journal of the 
German Social-Democratic Party says: ‘‘Certain goods have in- 
creased in price by 500, 800, and even 1,000 per cent, and without 
exaggeration the average increase of the cost of living may be esti- 
mated at between 200 and 300 per cent. * * * These data 
demonstrate plainly that the so-called ‘high’ wages of workers are 
a myth.” 

When the cost of living statistics of the imperial statistical office 
and such statements as the one quoted from the Neue Zeit are con- 
sidered in conjunction with the above official data on wage increases 
it seems, indeed, that the economic condition of the German workers 
has become much worse during the war. 








See “Cost of living in Germany, April, 1916,” in MONTHLY REviIEw for March, 1918, pp. 13-28, 
?“Food situation in Central Europe, 1917,” in Bul. No. 242 of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, pp. 61, 62. 
5 Die Neue Zeit, Waarenpreise und Arbeiterléhne, by A, Ellinger, vol. 36, pt. 1, No. 10, Stuttgart, 
Dec, 7, 1917 
% * A 
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HOURS OF LABOR. 





In connection with the investigation of the wages of industri 
workers the imperial statistical office has also inquired as to the’ 
daily net hours of labor, i. e., the daily hours of labor after deducti 
of rest periods and overtime. During the last two periods of investi: 
tion, namely the last two weeks of March and September, 1917, 1 
net hours of labor in nearly all industry groups were between 9 a 
10 hours. They were less than 9 hours in the chocolate and conf 
tionery industry (74 hours), the clothing and lingerie industry 
hours to 8 hours), in the industries working up fine metals (8$ how 
in the manufacture of shoes (8? hours), and in the manufactur 
trimmings (8} to 9 hours). Hours of labor in excess of 10 hours y 
in force in only two industry groups—in the paper industry (104 ho 
and in the milling industry (slightly over 11 hours). Essential cha: 
in the hours of labor have not taken place in the period from Ma 
to September, 1917. Increases in the hours of labor took plac 
stone quarries (from 9 hours 49 minutes to 10 hours), in hemp m 
and twine factories (from 8 hours 13 minutes to 9 hours 3 minut: 
in knitting and weaving mills (from 8 hours 43 minutes to 9 h: 
21 minutes), in trimming factories (from 8 hours 39 minutes 
9 hours 12 minutes), and in clothing, shirt, and lingerie facto 
(from 7 hours 49 minutes to 8 hours 2 minutes). <A decreas 
hours of labor in excess of 10 minutes was only established in wo. 





spinning and weaving mills (11 minutes). 

Compared with March, 1914, the hours of labor in force in Sep! 
ber, 1917, as a rule, have not undergone any considerable cha 
The largest increases in the net hours of Jabor were reported 
cigar factories (48 minutes), the icon and metal industry (28 minut 
the milling industry (26 minutes), the woodworking industry 
minutes), and stone quarries (15 minutes); the largest decr 
were reported by the chocolate and confectionery industries 
hours), the clothing and lingerie industries (1 hour 17 minut 
hemp mills, twine factories, and linen mills, (40 minutes each 
shoe industry (41 minutes), trimming factories (38 minutes), wo: ; 
spinning and weaving mills (80 minutes), and the paper indus 
(18 minutes). 
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MINIMUM WAGE. 





MINIMUM WAGE LAW FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


On September 13, 1918, the United States Senate approved, by a 
vote of 36 to 12, the minimum wage measure for the District of 
Columbia that had already passed the House, August 26, without a 
roll call. Hearings on this bill are noted in the Montuty Review for 
June (pp. 150-155), and a brief account of the discussion in the House 
appears in the August number at page 213. The favorable action of 
the Senate in passing the bill without amendment placed it in the- 
hands of the President, who approved it on September 19, thus 
making the act immediately effective. The act, the text of which is 
reproduced below, resembles the Oregon statute in general and pro- 
vides for the appointment of a board of three members! by the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia, such members to serve without 
compensation and to have power to appoint agents and assistants and 
to employ a secretary at a salary not in excess of $2,500 per annum. 

learings are to be had and determinations made at the instance of 
the board itself, but provision is made for a conference and for the 
presence of any person interested who may wish to appear and testify. 
The act applies only to women, i. e., females 18 years of age and over, 
and to minors, 1. e., persons of either sex under the age of 18 years. 
Piece rates are to be determined where necessary as well as time rates. 

This action by Congress brings the number of jurisdictions in 
which such laws exist up to 13, and is the first new legislation in 
this field since the Oregon statute was held constitutional by the 
action of the Supreme Court of the United States, which, on April 
9, 1917, by an equally divided court, one member not voting, left 
undisturbed the decision of the supreme court of the State upholding 
its law. The act follows: 

Section 1. Where used in this act— 

The term “‘board’’ means the Minimum Wage Board created by section 2. 

The term ‘“‘commissioners” means the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, 

The term “woman” includes only a woman of 18 years of age or over. 

The term “minor” means a person of either sex under the age of 18 years. 

The term “‘occupation” includes a business, industry, trade, or branch thereof, but 
shall not include domestic service. 

Sec. 2. There is hereby created a board to be known as the “Minimum Wage 
Board,’’ to be composed of three members to be appointed by the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia. As far as practicable the members shall be so chosen that 
one will be representative of employees, one representative of employers, and one 
representing the public. 





1 The members appointed are Miss Ethel M. Smith, executive secretary, Woman’s Trade-Union League, 
representing the employees; Jessie Adkins, attorney, representing the public; and Jos. A. Berberich, shoe 
merchant, representing the employees, Their terms expire, respectively, Dec. 31, 1918, 1919, and 1920, 
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The commissioners shall make their first appointments hereunder within 30 da 
after this act takes effect, and shall designate one of the three members first appoint: 
to hold office until January 1, 1919; one to hold office until January 1, 1920; and 
to hold office until January 1, 1921. On or before the Ist day of January of each yea: 
beginning with the year 1919, the commissioners shall appoint a member to succee 
the member whose term expires on such Ist day of January, and such new appoint 
shall hold office for the term of three years from such Ist day of January. Each 1 
ber shall hold office until his successor is appointed and has qualified; and 
vacancy that may occur in the membership of the board shall be filled by app 
ment by the commissioners for the unexpired portion of the term. 

A majority of the members shall constitute a quorum to transact business, and 
act or decision of such a majority shall be deemed the act or decision of the bo: 
and no vacancy shall impair the right of the remaining members to exercise all 
powers of the board. 

Sec. 3. The first members appointed shall, within 20 days after their appointm: 
meet and organize the board by electing one of their number as chairman and 
choosing a secretary, who shall not be a member of the board; and on or before 
10th day of January of each year thereafter the board shall elect a cbairman and ch 
a secretary for the ensuing year. The chairman and the secretary shall each | 
office until his successor is elected or chosen; but the board may at any time ren 
the secretary. The secretary shall perform such duties as may be prescribed 
receive such salary, not in excess of $2,500 per annum, as may be fixed by the } 
None of the members shall receive any salary as such. The board shall have p 
to employ agents and such other assistants as may be necessary for the proper p 
formance of its duties: Provided, That until further authorization by Congress 
sum which it may expend, including the salary of the secretary, shall not ex 
the sum of $5,000. 

Sec. 4. At any public hearing held by the board any person interested in 
matter being investigated may appear and testify. Any member of the board 
have power to administer oaths and the board may require by subpeena the attendar 
and testimony of witnesses, the production of all books, registers and other evid: 
relative to any matters under investigation, at any such public hearing or at any 
of any conference held as hereinafter provided. In case of disobedience to a subp 
the board may invoke the aid of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbi 
requiring the attendance and testimony of witnesses and the production of 
mentary evidence. In case of contumacy or refusal to obey a subpoena the « 
may issue an order requiring appearance before the board, the production of d 
mentary evidence, and the giving of evidence touching the matter in question, : 
any failure to obey such order of the court may be punished by such court as a conten 
thereof. 

Src. 5. The board is hereby authorized and empowered to make rules and reg 
tions for the carrying into effect of this act, including rules and regulations for 
selection of members of the conferences hereinafter provided for and the mode 
procedure thereof. 

Src. 6. The board shall, on or before the ist day of January of the year 1919, ¢ 
each year thereafter, make a report to the commissioners of its work and the proc 
ings under this act. 

Sec. 7. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of the revenues of 1 
District of Columbia, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, the sum of $5,000, 
so much thereof as may be necessary, to carry into effect the provisions of this act. 

Src. 8. The board shall have full power and authority: (1), To investigate and asce1 
tain the wages of women and minors in the different occupations in which they are em- 
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ployed in the District of Columbia: (2), to examine, through any member or author- 
ived representative, any book, pay roll or other record of any employer of women or 
minors that in any way appertains to or has a bearing upon the question of wages of 
any such women or minors; and (3), to require from such employer full and true 
statements of the wages paid to all women and minors in his employment. 

Every employer shall keep a register of the names of the women and minors em- 
Joyed by him in any occupation in the District of Columbia, of the hours worked by 
ch, and of all payments made to each, whether paid by the time or by the pie 
} shall, on request, permit any member or authorized representative of the boa 

examine such register. 

lo assist the board in carrying out this act the commissioners shal! at all times ¢ 
it any information or statistics in their Pose ession under the act of Congress appro 

ruary 24, 1914, entitled ‘*‘ An act to re late the hours of emp] ent and 

ard the health of females employed in the District of Colu Pub.. No. 60 
63d Cone. ) 

Sec. 9. The board is hereby authorized and empowered to ascertain and declare 
in the manner hereinafter provided, the following thing - Standards of minimum 
wages for women in any occupation within the District of Columbia, and 
are inadequate to supply the necessary cost of living to any such vosteene tm 
maintain them in good health and to protect their morals; and (5), standards of mini- 
mum wages for minors in any occupation within the District of Columbia, and what 


wages are unreasonably low for any such minor wor 


Sec. 10. If, after investigation, the board is of opinion that any su tial number 
of women workers in any occupation are receiving wages inadequate to supply them 
th the necessary cost of living and maintain them in health and p 
it] av call and convene a conference f r the purpose and wit! the nowers of 
and inquiring into and reporting on the subject investigated by the urd al 
mitted by it to such conference. The conference shail be composed of not more 
than three representatives of the employers in such occupation, of an equal nun 
of representatives of the employees in such occupation, of nm 


disinterested persons representing the public, and of one or more mer 
he board shall name and appoint all the members of the conference and de 
the chairman thereof. ‘Two-thirds of the members of the conference shall « 
uorum, and the decision or recommendation or report of the c 


subject submitted shall require a vote of not less than a majority of all its 


lhe board shail present to the conference al! the information and evi ( 
possession or control relating to the subject of the inquiry by the ference, and 
cause to be brought before the conference any witnesses whose testimony the | 


deems material. 

Sec. 11. After completing its consideration of und inquiry into the subject sul 
to it by the board, the conference shall make and transmit to the | a re} 
taining its findings and recommendations on such subject, including 
as to standards of minimum wages for women workers in the occupation under ir 
and as to what wages are inadequate to supply !the necessary cost o! ing to women 
workers in such occupation and to maintain them in health and to protect their m 

[n its recommendations on a question of wazes the conference (1) shall, whet 
appears that any substantial number of women workers in the occupation ung 
inquiry are being paid by piece rates as distinguished from time rate, recom 
minimum piece rates as well as minimum time rate and recommend such minii 
piece rates as will, in its judgment, be adequate to supply the necessary cost of livit 
to women workers in such occupation of average ordinary ability and to maintain 
them in health and protect their morals; and (2) shall, when it appears proper or 
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necessary, recommend suitable minimum wages for learners and apprentices in such 
occupation and the maximum length of time any woman worker may he kept at such 
wages as a learner or apprentice, which wages shall be less than the regular minimun 
wages recommended for the regular women workers in such occupation. 

Sec. 12. Upon receipt of any report from any conference, the board shall consider 
and review the recommendations, and may approve or disapprove any or all of suc! 
recommendations, and may resubmit to the same conference, or a new conference 
any subject covered by any recommendations so disapproved. 

If the board approves any recommendations contained in any report from a1 
conference, it shall publish a notice once a week, for four successive weeks in a ne\ 
paper of general circulation printed in the District of Columbia, that it will, on 
date and at a place named in the notice, hold a public hearing at which all perso: 
in favor of or opposed to such recommendations will be heard. 

After such hearing the board may, in its discretion, make and render such an ori 
as may be proper or necessary to adopt such recommendations and carry them in 
effect, requiring all employers in the occupation affected thereby to observe a1 
comply with such order. Such order shall become effective 60 days after it is mad 
After such order becomes effective, and while it is effective, it shall be unlawful i 
any employer to violate or disregard any of its terms or provisions, or to employ an: 
woman worker in any occupation covered by such order at lower wages than a 
authorized or permitted therein. 

The board shall, as far as is practicable, mail a copy of such order to every employ: 
affected thereby; and every employer affected by any such order shall keep a cop 
thereof posted in a conspicuous place in each rocm in his establishment in whi 
women workers are employed. 

Sec. 13. For any occupation in which only a minimum time-rate wage has bee: 
established, the board may issue to a woman whose earning capacity has been impair 
by age or otherwise, a special license authorizing her employment at such wage |: 
than such minimum time-rate wage as shall be fixed by the board and stated in th 
license. 

Sec. 14. The board may at any time inquire into wages of minors employed in a1 
occupation in the District of Columbia, and determine suitable wages forthem. Wh: 
the board has made such determination it may make such an order as may be prop: 
or necessary to carry such determination into effect. Such order shall become efi: 
tive sixty days after it is made; and after such order becomes effective and while i 
is effective it shall be unlawful for any employer in such occupation to emplo) 
minor at less wages than are specified or required in or by such order. 

Sec. 15. Any conference may make a separate inquiry into and report on any bran 
of any occupation, and the board may make a separate order affecting any branch « 
any occupation. 

Sec. 16. The board shall from time to time investigate and ascertain whether or nm 
employers in the District of Columbia are observing and complying with its order 
and shall report to the corporation counsel of the District of Columbia all violations 
this act. , 

Sec. 17. All questions of fact arising under the foregoing provisions of this act shal! 
except as otherwise herein provided, be determined by the board, and there shall }: 
no. appeal from the decision of the board on any such question of fact; but there sha! 
be a right of appeal from the board to the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia 
from any ruling or holding on a question of law included or embodied in any decisio: 
or order of the board; and, on the same question of law, from such court to the Court 
of Appeals of the District of Columbia. In all such appeals the corperation counse 
shall appear for and represent the board. 
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Src, 18. Whoever violates this act, whether an employer or his agent, or the director, 
officer, or agent of any corporation, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor; and, 
upon conviction thereof, shall be punished by a fine of not less than $25 nor more than 
¢100, or by imprisonment not less than ten days nor more than three months, or by 
both such fine and imprisonment. 

Sec. 19. Any employer and his agent, or the director, officer, or agent of any cor- 
»oration, who discharges or in any other manner discriminates against any employee 
because such employee has served or is about to serve on any conference, or has testified 

r is about to testify, or because such employer believes that said employee may serve 
n any conference or may testify in any investigation or proceedings under or relative 
this act, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor; and, upon conviction thereof, 

il be punished by a fine of not less than $25 nor more than $100. 

Sec. 20. Any act which, if done or omitted to be done by any agent or officer or 
director acting for such employer, would constitute a violation of this act, shall also 
be held to be a violation by the employer and subject such employer to the liability 
provided for by this act. 

Sec. 21. Prosecutions for violations of this act shall be on information filed in the 
lice court of the District of Columbia by the corporation counsel. 

Sec, 22. If any woman worker is paid by her employer less than the minimum wage 

) which she is entitled under or by virtue of an order of the board, she may recover 
in a civil action the full amount of such minimum wage, less any amount actually 
paid to her by the employer, together with such reasonable attorney’s fees as may be 

lowed by the court; and any agreement for her to work for less than such minimum 

ce shall be no defense to such action. 

Sec. 23. This act shall be known as the “District of Columbia minimum wage 

The purposes of the act are to protect the women and minors of the District 
ym conditions detrimental to their health and morals, resulting from wages which 
re inadequate to maintain decent standards of living; and the act in each of its pro- 

visions and in its entirety shall be interpreted to effectuate these purposes. 





MINIMUM-WAGE DECREES IN KANSAS, MASSACHUSETTS, AND 
MINNESOTA, 

So far as possible it is the purpose of this bureau to publish in the 
Montaiy Lasor Review either the text or a summary of various 
minimum-wage decrees issued by commissions in States which have 
passed such legislation affecting female workers. The extent to 
which this purpose is achieved depends upon the cooperation of 

| State officials administering minimum-wage laws, and as a result of 
> their interest in the matter considerable data of this kind have been 
printed in these pages. Recently the bureau received a number of 
decrees from the minimum-wage commissions of Kansas, Massa- 
chusetts, and, Minnesota, and these are noted at this time. 


ete 





KANSAS. 


In the July (1918) issue of the Monrnty Lasor Review (pp. 
111-114) several orders of the Kansas Industrial Welfare Commis- 
sion regarding employment of women and minors were noted.! 





— 


'Cf. also MONTHLY REVIEW for October, 1917, p. 80, February, 1918, p. 143, and April, 1918, p. 203, 
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Mention was there made of a proposed order relating to and governine 
hours of work and minimum wages to be paid to women and mino) 

employed as telephone operators. This order has since been issued 
under date of July 8, effective from and after September 5, 1915 

and makes the following provisions as to hours and wages: 


Eight hours shall constitute a basic day and six days shall constitute a basic w: 
for all women and minor telephone operators. 

For all time served in excess of the basic day the operator shall be paid at the 1 
of one and one-half times the hourly rate of a basic day. 

Sunday and holiday work shall be paid for at the rate of a basic day, and if a 
operator is called for work on such days and reports on duty by reason of such a « 
and is then excused at the convenience of the employer for all or part of such 
such operator shall be paid for one basic day. 

Operators other than night operators shall perform the basic day’s work in 
shifts or ‘‘tours,’’ one of which shall not exceed five hours’ duration. Ope 
regularly employed after 10.30 o’clock p. m. shail be considered night operators 

test and sleep time for night operators shall not be considered work time. 
total work time plus rest and sleep time of night operators shall be performed wi 
12 consecutive hours. All such operators shall be paid for work time equal t 
pay of one basic day. 

The minimum weekly wage to be paid women and minor telephone operators 
be as follows: 

First. At any exchange serving a city, town, village, or community of less 
1,000 population, the weekly rate of pay shall be not less than 36 during the fir 
months of service, not less than $6.50 during the second six months of servic: 
not less than $7 after one year of service. 

Second. At any exchange serving a city or town of 1,000 and less than 5,000 po 
tion, the weekly rate of pay shall be not less than $6 during the first six mon 
le 


service, not less than $7 during the second six months of service, and not 
$7.50 after one year of service. 

Third. At any exchange serving any city or town of 5,000 and less than 
population, the weekly rate of pay shall be not less than $6 during the first six 
of service, not less than $7 during the second six months of service, and not le 
$8 after one year of service. 

Fourth. At amy exchange serving any city of 20,000 and over populatio1 
weekly rate of pay shall be not less than $6.50 during the first month of servi 
less than $7 during the succeeding five months of service, not less than $8 duri 
second six months of service, and $9 after one year of service. 

This order shall take effect and be in force from and after the 5th day of Sept 
1918. 

From and after the date of effect of this order, it shall be unlawful for any em] 
affected thereby to fail to observe and comply therewith, and any such 
violating the terms of said order shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 
conviction thereof shall be punished by a fine of not less than $25 nor more tha 
for every such offense. ’ 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


The two most recent minimum-wage decrees issued by the Ma 
chusetts Minimum Wage Commission received by this bureau re! 


to the wages of females in muslin underwear, petticoat, ap 
kimono, women’s neckwear, and children’s clothing factories, : 


~ 
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to retail millinery occupations. These were noted in the Monruty 
Lapor Review for September, 1918 (pp. 201 and 202). Decrees pre 
viously issued by the commission are as follows: (1) brush making, 
effective August 15, 1914; (2) laundries, effective September 1, 1915; 
. retail stores, effective January 1, 1916; (4) women’s clothing 
ctories, effective February 1, 1917; (5) men’s clothing and raincoats, 
ctive January 1, 1918; (6) men’s and boys’ furnishings, etc., 
etive February 1, 1918. 
The retail stores decree was printed in full in the Monrnutiy 
Review for November, 1915 (p. 43), and reference to the report 
the women’s clothing, wage board to the commission, recom- 
mending minimum wages which were afterward approved, was made 
in the Montuiy Review for September, 1916 (p. 66). 
[he deeree in the brush-making industry provides a minimum 
ily wage of 154 cents, with a rate for learners and apprentices 


ot 65 per cent of the minimum, and also provides for the pay! ment 
the minimum to pieceworkers whose work does not permit them 
arn the minimum. 

The laundry decree provides a minimum wage of $8 per week for 
experienced workers, $7.50 per week for those emptoyed 9 months 
$7 for those — 6 months, $6.50 for those employed 3 months 
and $6 for all others. 

The minimum wage commission made an investication of wages of 
v en employees in restaurants and found that ‘‘the waves paid to a 

stantial number of such employees were inadequate to supply the 
necessary cost of living and to maintain them in health.” Sub- 
sequently, after a public hearing, the commission concluded that the 
wages and other forms of compensation, such as meals and lodging, 
paid to women in this occupation had considerably increased and 


b yard was posi yoned. 


action looking to the formation of a wace 
Two supplementary inquiries were made, and in reporting on the 
results of these inquiries the commission makes the following state- 


ment and recommendation, under date of August 22: 


Two supplementary inquiries, one in February and the other in July and A A 
1918, indicate that there has been since the original investigation a general in ise 
ranging from 15 to 50 per cent in the money wage paid in restaurants. Since the 


vreatest increase in the cost of living is for the item of food, and since the maioritvy of 


taurant workers receive from one to three meals a day in addition to a money wage, 
the restaurants of Massachusetts are at the present day paying to most of their female 
iployees a wage sufficient to cover the minimum cost of living. There are, never- 
less, still a number who are receiving less than a living wage. Where such unsatis- 
actory wage conditions still prevail, the employers are not only handicapping ir 
vorkers, but also are thereby operating in unfair competition witb the large number of 
proprietors who have met war conditions by bringing their wage scale up to a living 


W age. 
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In the endeavor to obviate these inequalities without the necessity of establish; 
a wage board for this occupation, and in the hope that the employers will coope: 
with it, the commission hereby calls upon all proprietors of restaurants, lunch and { 
rooms, cafeterias, and similar establishments in the Commonwealth to grant to 
female employees of ordinary ability now receiving an insufficient wage such increa 
as are necessary to cover the cost of living of a self-supporting woman at the pre 
uume. 

Pending a satisfactory response to this appeal, the commission will further post) 
the formation of a wage board in this occupation. 

In the manufacture of men’s and boys’ shirts, overalls, and ot! 
workinemen’s garments, men’s neckwear and other furnishings, : 
men’s, women’s, and children’s garters and suspenders, the exp: 
enced women workers receive, under the decree effective Februar 
1918, not less than $9 per week, while apprentices and lear 
employed for more than 26 weeks of not less than 36 hours each n 
be paid at ‘a rate of not less than $8 per week, and those employed 
more than 6 weeks of not less than 36 hours each must be paid : 
rate of not less than $7 per week. 

The decree affecting workers in the women’s clothing 
establishes a minimum wage for experienced female employees 
$8.75 per week, a minimum wage of $7 for apprentices 
learners who have reached tie age of 18 years, and of $6 per week 
all other females. 

The men’s clothing and raincoat decree fixes a minimum wage o 
per week for experienced female workers and of $7 per week pay: 
to learners and apprentices, irrespective of age, who have ha 
least three months’ experience. 

In all of these awards, except that affecting brush makers, provi 
is made for the payment of less than the prescribed minimum 
under certain conditions, to female employees of ‘‘less than ordi: 
ability.” 


¢ 


iact 


MINNESOTA. 


The minimum wage law of Minnesota was approved on April 
1913, but the minimum wage rates for women and minors determ: 
by the commission pursuant to law, to become effective on Noven 
24, 1914, were set aside by a decision of a lower court which held | 
law to be unconstitutional. An appeal was taken to the supr 
court of the State, which, on December 21, 1917, by a unanim 
decision, held the minimum wage law to be constitutional.’ 
validity of the six orders which had been issued by the first commis- 
on October 23, 1914, was thereby established. Three of these or: 
prescribe a minimum wage of $9 per week for women and mi! 


employed in any mercantile office, waitress, or hairdressing occu): 





1 See MonTHLY REVIEW for March, 1918, pp. 144, 145. 
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tion in any city of the first class, a njinimum wage of $8.50 per week 
for such workers in cities of the secor!d, third, and fourth classes, and 
a minimum wage of $8 per week for such workers in the State outside 
of the cities so classified. The other three orders established a mini- 
mum wage of $8.75 per week for women and minors employed in any 
manufacturing, mercantile, telephone, telegraph, laundry, dyeing, 
dry cleaning, lunch room, restaurant, or hotel occupation in any city 
of the first class, and a minimum wage of $8.25 and $8, respectively, 
for such workers employed in cities of the second, third, and fourth 
classes and in the State outside of these cities. 

When the new commission was appointed by the governor, on 
April 1, 1918, one of the first matters to be decided was the deter- 
mination of a minimum wage and period of apprenticeship for 
learners and apprentices, who had nct been included in the terms of 
the first six orders. The result of this decision found expression in 
orders Nos. 7 and 8. The important provisions of order No. 7, which 
is dated June 26, 1918, are quoted in full: 


No employer, whether an individual, a pargnership or a corporation, shall employ 
any woman apprentice or learner or any mindr apprentice or learner, under 18 years 
of age, in any occupation, in any city of the first, second, third, and fourth class in 
the State of Minnesota, at a weekly wage rate of less than $6 during the first four 
months following his or her entrance into employment; $7 during the second four 
months following his or her entrance into employment; $8 during the third four months 
following his or her entrance into employment; and thereafter the woman or minor 
shall be deemed a worker of ordinary ability. 

No employer, whether an individual, a partnership or a corporation, shall employ 
any woman apprentice or learneror any minor apprentice or learner, 18 years of age or 
over, in any occupation, in any city of the first, second, third, and fourth class in the 
State of Minnesota, at a weekly wage rate of less than $6 during the first three months 
following his or her entrance into employment; $7.50 during the second three months 
following his or her entrance into employment; and thereafter the woman or minor 
shall be deemed a worker of ordinary ability. 

An apprentice or learner shall mean either a woman or a minor entering employment 
for the first time. 

Any woman or minor seeking employment as an apprentice or learner shall apply 
to the secretary of the minimum wage commission for a certificate of employment as 
an apprentice or learner. 

No employer shall employ any woman apprentice or learner or any minor apprentice 
or learner unless said apprentice or learner has a valid certificate of employment as 
an apprentice or learner. 

This order shall become effective 30 days from and after the date hereof. 


7 


Order No. 8 differs from No. 7 in that it applies to places outside 
the cities of the first, second, third, and fourth classes, and in the 
first paragraph prescribes no rate for a period beyond the second 
four months following entrance into employment, and in the second 
paragraph prescribes a rate of $7, instead of $7.50 during the second 
three months following entrance into employment. 
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REPORT OF THE MASSACHUSETTS MINIMUM WAGE COMMISSION, 1917. 


Among the more important features of the report of the Massachu- 
setts Miniumum Wage Commission for the year 1917 ' are an account 
of the work of the wage boards organized for the clothing and fur- 
nishing trades, summaries of investigations into the wages of women 
employed in restaurants and hotels, in the manufacture and trimming 
of millinery, and as cleaners in office and other buildings, and state 
ments of the effect which minimum wage determinations have hac 
upon the brush industry, laundries, retail stores, and the women 
clothing industry. Certain recommendations are submitted by t! 
commission, and there is a tabulation of the minimum wage decr. 
established in Massachusetts down to the 1st of January, 1918.’ 

The report announces that during the year 1917 the commissi 
established three wage boards to recommend minimum wage ra‘ 
for women employed in the men’s clothing and furnishing trades an 
certain branches of the women’s clothing indusiry, and held pub! 
hearings for proprietors of hotels and restaurants, millinery esta 
lishments, and office buildings for the purpose of considering 1 
advisability of establishing wage boards for the determination 
minimum wages for women employed in these occupations. 

The investigations conducted by the commission and summari 
in this annual report show a large proportion of female work 
employed in restaurants, millinery occupations, and as_ buildi 
cleaners, earning under $8 per week, which is the lowest minimu 
wage established by the commission for experienced workers. TT! 
of 2,816 workers in restaurants, 82.6 per cent were earning less th 
$8 per week; of 1,864 millinery workers, 40 per cent were earni 
less than $8; and of 1,249 building cleaners, etc., 89.1 per cent w 
earning less than $8. In all 5,929 workers are tabulated, of wh 
4,184, or 70.6 per cent, are given as earning less than $8. 

The result of the investigations mentioned are presented briefly 
the following excerpts from the report: 

During the summer and early winter of 1916 agents of the commission visited 
restaurants and 140 hotels located in 58 cities and towns throughout the State, includ 
4 restaurants and 37 hotels which were open only during the summer months. \\ 
records available for tabulation were secured for a total of 6,496 women. * * * 
results of the investigation into the wages of restaurant workers showed that of t! 
for whom the commission secured a full year’s pay-roll record 54 per cent earned 
average weekly wage of less than $6 and 42 per cent earned an annual wage of less t 
$100 during the period of employment in the establishments investigated. Addit 
compensation in the form of one, two or three meals per working day, varying usua 





1 Fifth annual report ofthe Minimum Wage Commission of Massachusetts for the year ending Dex 


1917. Boston, 1918. 51 pp. 
2See pp. 182 to 184 of this isssue of the MontHLy LABoR REviEW, for a statement of minimum 


wage decrees, 
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,ccording to the number of hours of employment, were furnished free of charge to at 
ist 88.8 per cent, and the privilege of purchasing meals at reduced rates was given 

almost all of the remaining number for whom information was obtained. 

est single group (44.4 per cent) of the restaurant employees were furnished 

,ls per working day in addition toa money wage. Of the 1,251 women who fori 

; group, practically all of whom were full-time workers, 4! 

we money wage of less than $6 a week. Three-fourths (76.3 per cent) of the nu 


{ 


).2 per cent received 


for whom information was obtained worked 42 hours or more a week. or | 
ugh to prevent the possibility of augmenting their earnings by any other | 
iptoyment. An unusually large proportion of restaurant workers as compared wit 
len employed in other occupations (31.3 per cent) roomed and boarded away from 
ir families or other relatives, and nearly nine-tenths (88.1 per cent) reported that 
they were dependent upon their own earnings for the necessaries of lif 
I'he level of wages paid to hotel employees was found to be considerably lower than 
it paid to restaurant workers, 64.4 per cent of the women employed in hotels open 
throughout the year, and 82.2 per cent of those employed in seasonal hotels, as com- 
vith only 15.9 per cent of the restaurant employe 3, being paid at the rate of 
;than $5 a week. This differénce in wages is, however, practically « jualized by 
‘act that almost all of the hotel workers received three meals a dav, or 21 meals 
‘k, in addition to a money wage. Moreover, 60.8 per cent of those in all-vear 


Ks 
ls and 96.9 of those in summer hotels were furnished with lodging idition to 


ir board. 

A tabulation of average weekly earnings of women employed in 
the making and trimming of millinery indicates a wide divergence 
in the wages which prevail in the different trades. The report 
continues: 


Practically all of the experienced workers in the hat factories were found to have 


earning capacity well above the subsistence level. Of the total number of women 
iployed, 63.3 per cent earned an average weekly wage of $9 or over, and 13.3 per 


nt an average weekly wage of $15 or over. On the other hand, the seasons in this 





le are unusually short; only one-third (33.2 per cent) of the workers had employ- 
me nt for as much as six months of the year, and three-fourths (76.1 per cent) earned 
4 ler $350 for their entire year’s work in the industry. Women employed in the 







inufacture of artificial flowers and feathers and ornaments were found to be the 


A 


Peon So 


st poorly paid group, almost one-half (47.3 per cent) of them receiving an average 
bu ekly wage of under $5 and an equal proportion (49.5 per cent) receiving less than 
} 2 100 as their total annual earnings. As had been anticipated because of the simi- 


Ve 


oud 


larity of the occupation in the wholesale and retail shops, the level of wages in these 
two branches of the trade were almost identical, except that a larger proporti f 





both high and low paid workers were found in the retail shops. This wa’ primari 


nd of apprentices 
Pp} 


ie to the employment of a larger proportion of skilled trimmers : 


| 
| 


in the latter group of establishments. The most serious evil in the wage situation 
in the retail millinery trade was found to be 

apprentices. Forty-three per cent of these who were reported as receiving payment 
for their services earned an average weekly wage of less than $3, and in a number 
of establishments apprentices were paid no wages at all, at best receiving only their 
car fares, and in some cases a small additional sum to cover the cost of lunches 


+}, . 
Lilie 


low payment or nonpayment of 


Information as to wages was obtained by the commission for a 
total of 201 office and bank buildings, colleges, apartment houses, 
and other buildings in which cleaners were employed, pay-roll 
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ho 


records being collected from 64 establishments employing 1, 
women. ' 


The results of the investigation showed that 89.1 per cent of the women ear; 
an average wage of less than $8 a week, and 30.3 per cent earned an average w: 
of less than $6 a week. Although over half (54.8 per cent) earned less than $ 
during their year’s employment in the buildings investigated, only 11.3 per « 
of the total number for whom such information was obtained and approximat 
the same number (11 per cent) of those whose annual earnings as office clea: 
totaled less than $200 added to this income by the proceeds of other gainful emp! 
ment. 

The following table, compiled from the report, gives the aver: 
weekly earnings (except in the case of hotels, where the amount 
represent weekly wage rates of pay) of women employed in | 
industries mentioned: 

NUMBER AND PER CENT OF WOMEN EARNING EACH SPECIFIED AMOUNT 
WEEK IN CERTAIN INDUSTRIES INVESTIGATED BY THE MASSACHUS! 
MINIMUM WAGE COMMISSION. 


—_— ——_—__— = = = i _ 



































Under $6. Under $8. | Under $9. | $9 and over. | Total 
Industry. tag l ae a 
Num- | Per | Num-| Per | Num-/| Per | Num- Per | Num 
ber. | cent.| ber. | cent. | ber. | cent.| ber. | cent. | ber 
| | 
pe ao GED, pet Bae quer caamne 
i RR ee 1, 520 54.0 2,326 82.6 | 2,414) 85.7 402 14.3} 2,816 
SAR: 2,642 | 82.2] 2,924] 91.0] 3,005 | 93.5 209; 6.5] 3,214 
Se Te 403 21.6 745 40.0 | 942 50.5 922 49.5 1, 864 
Building cleaners, ete. ... 379 | 30.3} 1,113 | 89.1] 1,203) 96.3 46 | 3.7] 1,249 
et iss nil atau: ame 54.1 | 7, 108 | 77.7 | 7,564 | 82.7| 1,579] 17.3] 9,143 
| | | | | | 








1 The amounts for hotels represent the weekly wage rates and not earnings. 


As already noted, the commission made inspections to ascert 
the extent of enforcement of minimum wage determinations. (: 
cerning the brush industry the report states that not only has th 
been a marked increase in the number of women employed in | 
industry since 1915, but also that the rates of payment and actu 
earnings are now above the minimum standards set by the « 
mission in the decree of August 15, 1914. “The number of wom 
receiving an average of $9 or more increased from 19.4 per c 
in 1915 to 45.8 per cent in 1917. The average per capita wa: 
however, increased only 13.2 per cent. 

The situation in retail stores is said to indicate no general incre: 
above the established minimum ($8.50 for experienced worker 
such as was found in the brush industry, even in cities where the: 
is known to have been a marked increase in wages in other indus- 
tries. In the women’s clothing industry a transcript of pay rolls 
of 27 factories for which comparative data were available seems 





1 Bulletin No. 16, issued by the Minimum Wage Commission of Massachusetts, entitled ‘ Wag: 
women employed as office and other building cleaners in Massachusetts,” is reviewed at greater leng\0 
on pp. 196 to 199 of this issue. 
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to indicate that since the time of the cormmission’s first investigation 
in 1915 the proportion of women receiving $9 or over has increased 
from 42.5 per cent to 73.2 per cent in Boston and from 10.9 per 
cent to 57 per cent in concerns outside of Boston. It appears that 

creat majority of the establishments were paying their workers 
in accordance with the recommendations of the commission. 

The commission recommends the enactment of legislation (1) 
requiring employers to keep records of hours worked by women 
and minors, (2) enabling the commissicn to fill vacancies on wage 
hoards, and (3) to insure proper publicity for the orders and recom- 
mendations of the commission. 





MINIMUM WAGES FOR FEMALE WORKERS IN FOODSTUFF FACTORIES 
IN MANITOBA. 


The second award by the Manitoba Minimum Wage Commission, 
affecting workers in foodstuff factories, was announced in the latter 
part of June, 1918. The award provic'es that experienced female 
workers 18 years of age or over shall receive not less than $10 per 
week, with the exception of those in pickle, macaroni, and vermicelli 
factories, where the minimum wage is fixed at $9. The minimum wage 
for inexperienced workers is fixed at $8 per week for the first three 
months, $9 for the second three montis, and $10 thereafter, and 
for employees under 18 years of age the minimum is fixed at $7 per 
week for the first six months, $7.50 for the second six months, and 
$8 for the third six months. The awarc, also contains regulations as 
to working conditions and hours of labér, specifying 9 hours a day 
and 48 hours a week as the maximum suc! workers may be employed. 
No official copy of the award has been received by this bureau, but 
the following summary, taken from the: Winnipeg Tribune for June 

» 26, has been furnished by the American consul general at Winnipeg, 
> through the State Department. | 

Cleanliness.—Every room afd the floors, walls, ceilings, windows, and every other 
part thereof, and all fixtures therein, shall at all ti nes be kept in a clean and sanitary 
condition. ; 

Drinking water.—A sufficient quantity of safe fresh drinking water within rea- 
sonable access of all workers, and on the same flooqas any regular working room, shall 
be provided, with sanitary appliances for crinkife A common drinking cup shall 
not be used. When the water is iced, the ice shal 
water, 


not be in the same container as the 





Lighting.—Artificial illumination in every wor«xroom shall be installed, arranged, 
and used, so that the light furnished will at all times be sufficient for the work carried on 
therein, and prevent unnecessary strain to the visi,on or glare to the eyes of the worker. 
Each workroom shall be lighted from outdoors, w%h windows at least equal in size to 
one-eighth of the floor space, and opening on a sfreet, lane or court at least ten feet 
wide, except where the work requires a low temperature or a subdued light. 


omna7*.. 18-18 [1025] 
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Ventilation.—There shall be 400 cubic feet of air space for each employee in eac} 
workroom, All windows and sashes shall open freely. Air shafts shall be open to t! 
outside air at top and bottom. Storm sashes shall either be on hinges or have a porti 
at least 80 square inches in size which can be readily opened. In any workroom whi 
can not be ventilated by these means mechanical appliances shall be installed 

Toilet rooms.—There shall be provided suitable and convenient toilets, sepa 
from those used by the opposite sex, and the number of such toilets shall not be |, 
than one to every 25 female persons employed at one time, or fraction thereof. Su 
toilets must be thoroughly ventilated and open to the outside air, and must be k 
in a clean and sanitary condition. 

Washbasins, ete.—Washbasins shall be provided in at least the proportion of . 
to 25 female persons employed at one time, or fraction thereof, and shall be sepa: 
from those used by the opposite sex. Individual towels, either cloth or paper, : 
be furnished to the workers. Except: In pickle factories individual towels shal 
used, but need not be furnished. 

Temperature.—There shall be a thermometer in each workroom, and the maxi 


~ 


temperature during working hours shall be between 60° and 75° F., except when 
temperature outdoors exceeds 75° F., and where the work requires a tempera 
lower than normal. Except: In macaroni and vermicelli factories the temper: 
may range between 60° and 80° F. 

Health and injuries.—Each factory shall keep a first-aid kit and at least one re! 
member of the working force of the factory shall be trained in its use. Ac 
stretcher and suitable screen shall be provided for emergencies, and, where no dre 
room or similar apartment exists, a screen shall be provided. 

Hours.—The hours of labor shall not be more than nine hours in any day, nor 
than 48 in any week. Saturday afternoon shall be a half-holiday. No female em 
shall work between 9 p. m. and 7 a. m. nor between 12 o’clock Saturday night 
o’clock Sunday night. Excepting the following: In pickle and groceries pr 
factories the hours shall not exceed 50in any week; in macaroni and vermicelli fact 
the hours shall not exceed 52 in any week; in abattoirs, creameries and milk pr. 
factories there need not be a Saturday afternoon half-holiday; and in the case of 





day work becoming necessary in creameries and milk product factories the w 
shall be released upon one other day in the week. 

Overtime.—Overtime shall be governed by the regulations of ‘*The Factories A 
viz., not oftener for any worker than 36 days in a year, and only on permit from ¢ 
bureau of labor. There shall be extra payment at the regular rate if the work exc: 
the number of hours allowed in these regulations to any industry. 

Lunch hour.—One hour shall be allowed for lunch. 

Delays.—An employee waiting on the premises as required by the employer 
he paid for the time thus spent. 
Wages.—Wages shall be paid weekly. Where the employees are engaged by 
week one week’s notice shall be required on the part of the employer in dismissir 
employee, and on the part of the employee on leaving employment, except in 
case of flagrant insubordination on the part of the employee or flagrantly un) 

treatment on the part of the employer. 

The minimum wage.—No experienced female employee of 18 years of age or 
shall be paid wages at a less rate than $10 per week, excepting the following: In pic! 
macaroni, and vermicelli factories the minimum wage shall be $9.50 per week. 

Adult learners.—No inexperienced female employee of 18 years of age or over s! 
be paid wages at a less rate than $8 for the first three months after entering the fact 
and $9 for the second three months; after which period of six months she shal! 
considered an experienced employee. Not more than 25 per cent of the total adult 
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ile workers in any factory shall be learners, with the following exceptions and 
iations: In grocers’ products and yeast factories the rate for the second three months 
d shall be $8.50. In creameries and milk product factories the rate for the first 
months shall be $8.50. In pickle factories the proportion of 25 per cent to 

lt workers shall not apply. 
nors.—Female employees under 18 years of age shall be paid not less than a 
kly wage rate of $7 for the first six months; of $7.50 for the second six months, and 
. for the third six months. After 18 months’ employment she shall receive not | 
the experienced adult rate of $9.50 per week. Any female employee who h: 
working six months or more in a factory before reaching the age of 18 vears shall 


considered, on reaching the age of 18 years, to be an experienced adult worker. 


I 


» number of minors in any factory shall not exceed 25 per cent of the adult female 


loyees, excepting the following: In grocers’ product factories the rate shall be $8 


the first six months, $8.50 for the second six months, and $9 for the third six months. 
battoirs, creameries, pickle, and yeast factories the minors shall be treated as 


nging to the class of adult learners. The proportion of 25 per cent to the adult 
ployees shall apply in all cases. 
) minor shall be employed upon any delive ry wagon or tru *k, 
rmits of exemption.—Where exceptional conditions arise, as in the case of extend- 
or remodeling existing buildings, any deviation from these regulations shall 
nly by special permission of the board. 
j 


ty.—Any violation of these regulations is punishable by fine or imprisonment 
both, 





id br 
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WOMEN IN INDUSTRY AND CHILD WELFARE. 





WAR-TIME EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN IN THE METAL TRADES. 


The extent to which women are being employed in new w: 
owing to war conditions, how effective they are in such work, lh: 
much they are paid, and how they are secured and trained are poi 
on which information is very generally desired but difficult to obt: 
There is a real need for such a report as that just issued by the N 
tional Industrial Conference Board ' giving the results of an inqui) 
carried on during April and May, 1918, on the employment of won 
in metal-working establishments in thiscountry. Schedules of inqu 
were sent out to about 600 establishments, and replies were recei\ 
from approximately 330; of these only 131 employed women in mai 
facturing processes. Of their total labor force of 384,709, won 
formed 12.9 per cent, numbering 49,831. In general these won 
had been employed in addition to men, rather than substituted | 
men. 

The following table shows how the output of the women compa: 
with that of the men in the establishments reporting: 


SUMMARY COMPARISON OF OUTPUT OF WOMEN WITH THAT OF MEN ON SIMI 
WORK, BY INDUSTRIES. 





























Number of establishments in which output of won 
compared with men, was— ’ 
OT ey Pes CNTR er wearers Dene 
Industry hoot ™ |Greater| _ |Greater) Equal | } 
nit eng lish. Greaterjin some) Equal jin some in some, Less 
ments.| i” all | opera- | inall | opera- | opera- | in all ' 
“| opera- | tions, | Opera-/| tions, | tions. | opera- |" 
° tions. jequalin| tions. | lessin | lessin | tions. 
| some. | | some. | some. | 
~ | —|- 
Automobiles and automobile acces- | | , 
eS —slekkkhan tusmeeshanees 10 | E ledeoesus 3 1 2 | 1 | 
Typewriters and other light machines. 6 | | er _ |} eee taal 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and | | | 
Se ee EA ee 1s | _ Perere 6 2 | 2 | 2 4 
Foundry and machine-shop pro- | 
(REE GRE Pgh ee 7 | 12 | 1| 11 1 | 2 | 5 | ' 
MumitiOns.... .....s-cecscocccccocesees 13 | § fevesesnc 1 2 | 1| 2 | 
Railway equipment................-- 7 | 1 1 | ies eatica 3 1}. 
Tools, cutlery, and hardware........ 16 5 2 | eee STS Oe 
Miscellaneous metal products........ 20 | 3 2 | 2 | | 4 
a oe ‘= 
Total.....c.cccccces ptceakpavosd 127 | 30 | 6 | 30 | 7 | 11 15 





1 National Industrial Conference Board. Research Report No. 8, July, 1918 War-time Employ! 
of wcmen in the Metal Trades. Boston, Mass. 79 pp. 
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In some of these establishments women had been employed for so 
short a time that a valid opinion as to their efficiency could hardly 
be formed. In 30 of the 99 cases in which an opinion is given 
women are said to have a greater output in all operations in which 
both sexes are engaged, in 6 their output is greater in some and 
equal in other operations, and in 30 it is equal to that of the men. 
[In 15 it was said that women produced less than men in all opera- 
tions. This comparative output does not seem to bear any relation 
either to the character of the work nor to the fact that women have 
been employed at it but a short time. 

Analysis discloses that among those operations which some employers reported 
yvomen to be performing less efficiently than men, there are very few which are not 
being carried on with much success by women in other establishments. For instance, 
in one automobile factory women are found inferior to men in light bench and machine 
work; yet in a similar factory, and in many others doing similar work, their output 
on the same processes is equal to or greater than that of the men. * * * The 
success reported in these cases suggests that extended experience, improvements in 
management, or other changes might insure to those plants where the output of women 
falls below that of men the same good results that are now secured by others in their 
an WAGES. 

The following table shows how generally in these establishments 
women are receiving the same wages as men for the same work: 
SUMMARY COMPARISON OF WAGE RATES OF WOMEN WITH THOSE OF MEN, BY 


INDUSTRIES. 





Wage rates of women. 

| Num- | 

| ber of | | - 

Industry. estab- | | Piece rate Not 

| lish- | Equalto| equalto j|Less than! + z 

ments. mens. men's, time Ul ! h i 

| rate less. pis ti 
Automobiles and automobile accessories. .......... 10 | 14 1 23 2 
Typewriters and other light machines............. 6 2 2 D lenavncesnens 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies. .... 18 3 2 8 5 
Foundry and machine-shop products.............. 37 | 418 8 7 4 
oe a ae i MiGhcidguathdeeacsetesoneces 13 5 O tinncscsunt 2 
EE a a 7 Dia ksdeaakitavinwees tee l 
Tools, cutlery, and hardware. ................. eked 16 i) 3 ] 3 
Miscellaneous metal products........ccccscecceeees 20 6 7 3 4 

DP StLtiddbtbahereevdadéensraceceeneaseves 27 53 29 24 21 





1 In 2 cases time rates not stated. 

2 In 1 case piece rates not stated. 

3 In some Cases piece rates equal and in 1 case piece rates not stated. 

‘In 1 establishment some piece and time rates are less and in 2 cases time rates not stated. 

This shows that the principle of equal wages for equal work is 

more extensively adopted among employers in industries where the 
use of women is a comparatively new thing than where their employ- 
ment is of long standing. For instance, among the munition estab- 
lishments reporting, not one paid women lower piece rates than men, 
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and of the railway equipment shops not one paid women lower rat: 
whether piece or time, while in electrical manufacturing only th 
of 13 establishments paid equal time and piece rates to wom: 
This is said to be ‘‘probably due to the fact that women have b 
employed in this industry for a much longer period, and that cert 
occupations came to be regarded as women’s work at a time 

Lhe | rincl] le of equal wages Was seldom accepted.” 

Several of those paying women lower wages stated that they 
gradually increasing these wages as the women become more pr 
ficient, with the intention of making them finally equal to those 
men. One employer expected to pay them equal wages as soon 
he had made up the cost of changes incidental to their employme 
One justified the lower wages on the ground that it was necessary 
employ helpers to bring up the stock to the women. As to this, 1 
report states that ‘‘many industrial managers regard the empl 
ment of a lower paid helper to deliver and take away stock 
more highly paid skilled or semiskilled workers a desirable economy 
even when men only are employed.” 


In general some changes in organization and equipment see! 
necessary when women were introduced. The most frequent chai 
mentioned was the employment of additional supervisors, owing | 


the unfamiliarity of the women with their new work and the 
sequent need for close oversight. ‘The introduction of large numb: 


of inexperienced men would necessitate the same change. In 





eral the employers reporting did not have the women workers 


rated from the men, and did not find any particular difficulty arisi 
from the mingling of the sexes. It was not uncommon to have dil 
ferent times for the coming and departure of the men and wome! 
this havine’the added advantage that it diminished the amount 
crowding at the exits. No extensive reorganization of the work y 
necessary in order to bring it within the capacity of women: 





In respect to organization of processes, factories in the United States are alread 
better adapted to women workers than was the case in England before the war 
Great Britain the conservatism of employers and the opposition of trade-unions ha 
combined to keep highly skilled men performing numerous complete processes it 
stead of having the work subdivided and having highly standardized parts manu | 
factured by automatic machines tended by unskilled or semiskilled workers. 


METHODS OF TRAINING WOMEN. 


Three methods were found in use—cooperation of the factory wit 
local trade schools, special training departments in the factory itse! 
and instruction by foremen in departments to which women ar 
assigned. The first is apparently not widely used. The second wa 
adopted by 11 of the reporting establishments, employing togeth: 
14,380 women. It is significant that six of these establishments 
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report 1 the output of gp gatei than that of men in so 
all + Se neonatal which icy are employed, and only one 101 i 
their output less in all processes. ‘‘There can be little doubt 
e better output of women workers resulted to a considerable . 
nt from such training, and that corresponding advantages could 
e secured from similar training of male workers as well.’ e 
ird method is the most common. it has the adva itave Ol 
uiring any alterations of plant or personnel, but its success 


ends almost entirely upon the ability of the fi remen. 


SELECTION AND ATTITUDE OF WOMEN. 

Stress is laid on the importance of selecting women who are 
dapted to the work they are to do. It is recommended that en- 
trants be a. by a physician to discover whether or not they 

. physically fit for the tasks they are éxpected to undertake. In 
England of late there has been a tendency to select younger women 
r munition work, 22 to 23 being regarded as the most satisfactory 
age. One manufacturer reported in this study argues against th 
saying that the older women are more steady and less given to 
change, and that their continuous application brings their average 
production up to that of the younger and more vigorous employees 

111 manufacturers reporting on the attitude of women toward 
their work, 103 reported that it was as good or better than that of 
the men, while 8 considered it worse. The following table shows 
the situation in regard to attendance: 

['TENDANCE OF WOMEN WORKERS COMPARED WITH THAT OF MEN 1 
ESTABLISHME? 








1K 
4 m. 
r cent | Py ; 
N } - x er. J 
en’s attendance better than men’s...................- . 14 38. 3 10,481 | 
Oli'S SLLEMGANCS OGUAI TO MEN'S. ... 2. ccccccccccccccsccs ‘ 1.8 , 974 | 25.9 
nen’s attendance worse than men’s.........-.-.-.--seee- 31 26.9 18, 045 | 
PUURL. <cce Udewubecedeveseseseasedcatedesccévedecesess 1! 100.0 ) 








From this it appears that something over one-half of the women 
reported upon equalled or surpassed men in their regularity of 
tendance. Nevertheless, judging by the experience of other coun- 

ies and other industries, the conclusion is reached ‘‘that a higher 

erage time loss because of absence must be counted among the 
unavoidable disadvantages connected with the employment of 
women,” 

Offsetting this is the fact that the labor turnover is smaller among 
women than among men. Only 8 out of 94 employers reporting as 
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to this considered the women’s record worse in this respect, while 
60 found that it was better, ‘‘often by 20 to 30 per cent.” How- 
ever, this relative steadiness may diminish with the increasing op- 
portunities for women to secure employment. Several employers 
comment on the fact that women are showing a tendency, hitherto 
unobserved, to try out ‘‘every job possible until they find some- 
thing that suits,’ and they connect this with the abundant oppor- 
tunities for women to get work at good wages. 

Nevertheless, even if radical industrial changes rendered women 
workers as much valued and as much sought after as men are at 
present, it is probable that both social conditions and psychological 
characteristics would restrain them from shifting from place to 
place as freely as men. 

As to the future of women in the metal trades the report is con- 
servative. Experience has not as yet shown whether they are 
adapted to anything more than semiskilled, repetitive operations. 
Men have shown little or no objection to their presence so far, but 
this attitude might easily change should the women become serious 
competitors. Many employers are doubtful as to the social desira- 
bility of employing women permanently in such work. Generally 
speaking, however, the attitude seems to be that while there are 
some processes so heavy, so dangerous, or involving such exposure 
to heat or poisonous fumes that women should not be employed 
upon them, there are many others in which there is no objection 
whatever to their employment; that women constitute an available 
source of labor supply for the metal trades to which employers will 
be obliged to resort more and more with the increasing withdrawal 
of men from industry; that with proper precautions as to selection 
of women fitted for the particular task to which they are to be set, 
due observance of health conditions, and provision of safety appli- 
ances, etc., there is no danger of injury to the women, and if the prin- 
ciple of equal wages for equal work is adopted there is no danger of 
their undercutting the men; that their future in the trade will depend 
altogether upon the conditions prevailing at and after the close of 
the war, and that its consideration may well be postponed until it 
becomes a more pressing question. 





OFFICE CLEANING AS AN OCCUPATION FOR WOMEN, 


At a time like the present when social workers and legislators are 
anxiously considering the demands which may be made upon women 
in the new occupations to which the war is calling them, it is impor- 
tant to bear in mind the conditions prevailing in some occupations 
which have long been looked upon as distinctively theirs. Hence 
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there is a special timeliness in a study just issued by the Massachu- 
tts Minimum Wage Commission of the wages, hours, and conditions 

f work of women engaged as cleaners in office and other buildings. 
e study was made during April, May, and December, 1917, and Jan- 
ry, 1918. Pay-roll data covering a year were secured for 1,249 
men employed in 64 buildings, and in addition, by means of sched- 


sand personal visits, fuller data were secured concerning 859 women 
ployed in 79 office or other buildings, mostly in Boston. 
This second group comprised 729 office and other building cleaners, 


123 dormitory cleaners, and 7 matrons. The work of the cleaners 
differed somewhat according to the building in which they were 
employed. 


In addition to sweeping and dusting, they empty wastebaskets and clean the cus- 
rs and washbasins. In some buildings these same women also, wash the floors; 
thers this work is done by a special group of women who make the rounds of the 

s once or twice a week. In most buildings at the present time a m p 1s use d for 
hing the floors, but in a few buildings they are still scrubbed on the hands and 
s with a scrubbing brush. Very little furniture moving is required of women; 


ost buildings it is done by men porters. The sweeping of heavy rugs seems to be 
work which demands the most strength and is most tiring. * 
‘Marblework,’’ or the washing of marble floors and wainscoting of corridors and 
rways 1s almost without exception done by a separate group of employees, who 
isually women. These “‘marble women,’’ as they are called, are in general 
nsible also for the care of the stairs and toilets. This work is extremely hard, 
ially during the season when the streets are dirty. By many this is considered 
most disagreeable part of the cleaning, especially in the case of bank buildings, 


e the marble is usually extensive, and the work is in many cases rendered doubly 
| by the necessity of carrying water from the basement. 


HOURS AND WAGES, 


In general the hours were not long, the great majority of the 
women studied—83 per cent—being employed between 26 and 42 
hours a week, and only 42 women working 54 hours or over. Off- 
setting this advantage is the fact that the work is done mainly at 
night. ‘‘Approximately nine-tenths of the women employed in 
oflice buildings are required to do their work between the hours of 
9.30 at night and 9.30 in the morning.” Work after 5 or 6 in the 
morning, however, can hardly be classed as night work,so perhaps a 
better presentment of the situation is found in an appendix table 
waich shows that of 692 women engaged in cleaning buildings other 
than college dormitories, 566, or 82 per cent, were regularly at work at 
3a. m.,some having begun at 8 or 9 onthe preceding evening, but 
more having come on duty at from 2to3 a.m. Thirty others began 
work at 4 a. m. 





Massachusetts Minimum Wage Commission. Bulletin No. 16, May, 1918. Wages of women em- 
ployed as office and other building cleaners in Massachuse{ts. Boston. 36 pp. 
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Wages were low, and earnings, naturally, lower still. Of the 
workers for whom data as to weekly rates were secured, 78.1 per « 
had a rate lower than $8 a week, and only 5.6 per cent were paid 
the rate of $9 or over. .When the weekly rate was divided by 
number of hours worked, the hourly rate thus obtained was 
siderably lower than the customary rates for similar work done 
private persons: 

The rate paid to cleaners in office buildings varied from 12 to 47 cents an hou 
majority (63.5 per cent receiving between 15 and 20 cents. In private employ: 
on the other hand, the prevailing rates of payment for similar work range from 

0 cents per hour, according to the locality, 25 cents being the most usual fi 
Boston. In addition, women who work out by the day in private families 
invariably receive car fare and at least one meal. 

Annual earnings were considerably less than the rates of 
would indicate. Of the 1,249 women for whom pay-roll data 
secured, three-fifths (61.3 per cent) earned less than $250 at 
work during the year covered, and only 28, or 2.3 per cent of the 1 
number, earned as much as $450. Only about one-fourth of 
office cleaners and less than one-tenth of the dormitory cleaners 
reported as working a full year. In the case of the latter the flu 


ation of employment is explained by the closing of many « 
buildings during the college vacations, but no explanation is 

of the irregular employment of the office cleaners, among whom 
54.6 per cent were employed for as much as six months of the y 


AGE AND LIVING CONDITIONS. 


Young workers were the exception among those studied. O 
of 676 women whose age was ascertained were under 25; 203, 
per cent, were between 50 and 40; and 66.6 per cent were 40 or | 
Of 562 for whom the length of experience was learned, 52.7 per « 
had been in such work for five years or longer. No connection c 
be discovered between length of experience and earning capacity 

Nearly all the workers studied were either married, widowe 
divorced, and many were wholly or partially responsible for the 
port of children or other dependents. Naturally, therefore, the ; 
inajority—96.4 per cent—ived at home. Fifty-four out of 478 
whom this fact was ascertained had taken other employment in a 
tion to their cleaning. As their earnings at cleaning were manif 
inadequate for their own support, let alone that of their depend 
more might have been expected to do this but for the difficult 
the way. To begin with, many of them were handicapped by h: 
to do their housekeeping and look after their children during the | 
getting their sleep as best they might. Those who had fewer o: 
home cares found it difficult to.secure any work they were able to 
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About two-thirds of those who did supplementary work had obtained 
ning, washing, er housework in private homes or in hotels. 


ployment of this kind, however, is generally available only for those who can 

. full day’s time. In order to bring her earnings up to a living minimum by 

kind of supplementary employment, a woman would have to work at least 2 full 

of 8 or 9 hours each, which, added to the 5 or 6 hours of the night pent in oflice 
, would make a total working day of not less than 13 or 14 h 


ne only kind of recular she rt-time emplovment w! ich these 
ae a s é 

nen seemed able to find was dish wasning in restaurants «1 

noon hour. Demand for workers of this kind was verv limited 


only about one-tenth of the women who had supplementary 
? 


lovment were found doing this work. 
TAGE OF LABOR IN ENGLISH MUNITION FACTORIES EMPLOYING 
WOMEN. 


} ] ? 


Medical Research Committee has recently published the results 


ae ee ia. - . , Walf 
mn investlv’ation made DY WA]. Greenwood, ol bne Wella and 
] : | a) pee . « ; ' 
n section, Niunistry ol Muniti ms, on the Causi ot 1 r 
ver im munition factories emploving women. phe invest ion 
“ta ‘ : — , ' 
with 18 factories or sections of factories, emploving altogether 
{0.000 women. Of these, 11,005 ltelt them work dt ing the 
j f ’ eae mm , 1 } i1 3 , 
M1 OL ODServation. inese were Cia ed mto 1 ee STOU] |) 
} . ‘ew ° } 1 . . 
ze leaving on account of 1! healt! 2) 1 eavine for some 
. ] “1 1 7 . “cy . 
cent eason other than ui nealtn: ) bLnHose LIVING Msurhicient or 
asons for leaving. Ill health was comparatively an unimportant 
e, accounting for only 15 per cent of e ce Lu Ot! i- 
. A 
reasons accounte:i tor 24.1 per cent, Whe OU.Y per cent ol those 


ving gave either some insufficient reason or none at all. 

[he data are admittedly unsatisfactory, since they include women 
harged for lack of work 2S well] as those lea ing of tl eir ov n 
rd and because there is little possibility of comparing working 
itions, although apparently these conditions have much to do 

th the permanency of employ: ‘s. As illustrating this, figures are 

civen for two factories engaged in the same kind of work, in one of 
ich a food system of welfare s pervision was 1D operation, while 
the other conditions were only fair; the rate of loss of the second 
vas nearly three times that of the first. It is not certain that the 
fare work was the explanation of this difference; the employees 
the first factory were mainly country girls, and it is suggested that 
se may be “‘less prone to change than urban rirk.” But the coin- 


cidence of good provisions for the health and comfort of the workers 








Great Britain. National Health Insurance. Medicai Research Committee. A report on the causes 


1? rot 
waslage Of jabor in munition factories employing women. London, 1918. 76 pp. 
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and a relatively steady force suggests that no comparison is satisfac- 
tory which omits the factor of working conditions. This is, howe 
the only case in which working conditions are taken into considerat 

in connection with the wastage. The experience of these two fa 
‘ies convinces the author that ‘existing rates of loss in many fa 
ries are unnecessarily high, and that so long as they continue 
effective mobilization of labor for national service has not even | 
approximately realized.” 

Taking the factories as a whole, the age of the worker in connect 
with the character of the work seemed an important factor in brin: 
about changes in the working force. This appears clearly in a coin- 
parison between two factories “both of which are situated in 
same part of the country and conform to the highest standar 
general management. L 3 is a national filling factory handling T 
IT 6 is a national projectile factory.” For these two factories 
three months’ survival rates at different ages were as follows: 


\ 
- , oe jo 2 hed + Y 
| Ages 18 to 22.| Ages 23 to 27 





87.91 | 78. 80 
| 


8 pee eset ORR a Site REE EN AI noth 85.75 | 81.50 





The survival rates of the first two age groups show no signifi 
difference, but in the third group the filling factory has a dec 
advantage. ‘‘In this comparison all factors are constant save 
type of work, and the inference seems legitimate that labor in 
jectile factories is really less suitable for older women.” 

A similar conclusion seems deducible from two tables showing 
survival rates for all the factories, classified according to whi 
their work was light or heavy. This comparison is not so conclu 
since working conditions and other factors may vary widely bet 
the two groups, yet it is significant. 

NINE MONTHS’ SURVIVAL RATES. 


























a | Light fac- Heavy fac- yiffoy 
Age group. tories. tories. Differ 
| 
ethioll - | 
BB 6B Be FOND on cccncccccdccccccccccccesescceccscccecesccceces 67.55 59. 64 
BB 60 Bi FOORS soe cnvcceccscccscsccosccsacecesccocccsssscceces= 65.15 51. 46 | 
FB FORTE GAG VOL. < ccccccccccccccccccccccccccecccccescsevcccess 66. 59 | 52. 45 
eee ‘ 
NINE MONTHS’ ILLNESS SURVIVAL RATES. 
Age eroun Light fac- | Heavy fac- | pig. 
“8° group. | tories. tories 
j 
18 tO 22 YeATS..... .ccccccccvccccccccccccccccccccccccccccscces 93. 04 94. 40 | 
A Be WOOEE, no < conoagednghs 9060400606206 n0seessceeseoeceees } 93. 21 90.72 | 
2B FORTS ANA OVER. - ccccccccccocccessccccccccccccccccccscccces | 92. 92 90. 60. | “ 
| = 
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This shows a considerable advantage on the side of the “‘light fac- 
tories,” and it shows also that this advantage increases with the age 
of the workers, and that only a small part of it is due to health con- 
ditions. Indeed, in the youngest age group the advantage in health 
is actually with the “ 
older women to leave the “‘heavy factories” is explained as due to the 


heavy factories.”’ The increasing tendency of the 


uch larger proportion of married women in the older groups. The 

etory work by itself would not discourage them, but taken in con- 

‘tion with the care of a home and family the heavy work becomes 

o much of a strain, and the workers tend to drop out more numer- 
ously than they do from the “light factories.” 

The author draws three general conclusions from his investigation: 


In the first place, it has been proved that the magnitude of the problem of wastage 
considerable, and that there is much discontinuity of employment, even in the 
best-managed factories, which must prejudicially affect output. 
In the second place, it has been shown that much of this wastage is inexplicable, or 
least unexplained. The greatest proportion of the losses is unaccounted for. Of 
a total number of 11,005 women who left, 6,697 gave no reason for so doing, or a frivo- 
reason. * * * There isno panacea for the disease, but there is one promising 
edy. This is organized welfare work. 
In the third place, it appears that the general strain of factery life in itself ie not 
rse borne by elder than by younger women, even in factories engaged upon chemi- 
work, which has often been associated with specific danger to the health of certain 
viduals. On the other hand, when the general strain of factory conditions is 
combined with more than a very moderate degree of actual physical work, women 
over 23 come less well through the ordeal. The difference is not indeed catastrophic, 
but it is distinct enough to make an attempt at systematic recruiting of the older 
women for the physically lighter labor and of the younger women for the more strenu- 
ous tasks worthy of practical attention. 





INFANT WELFARE IN GERMANY DURING THE WAR.! 


The following report on this subject has been compiled chiefly 
from journals published in Germany devoted to infant welfare, social 
reform and allied topics. The most striking fact brought out is the 
serious decrease in the German birth rate, the number of live births 
having fallen from 1,839,000 in 1913 to 1,103,000 in 1916, a decrease 
of 40 per cent. During this same period the decrease in the number 
of live births in England and Wales was 10.9 per cent. 

[In the two months immediately following the outbreak of the War 
there was a marked rise in the infant mortality of Germany, attributed 
in the main to the economic distress which followed on mobilization. 
xcept for this brief period, however, the mortality rate appears to 
have decreased steadily. Figures for the Empire as a whole are not 





‘Great Britain. Local Government Board. Intelligence Department. Report. Infant Welfare in 
Germany during the War. London, 1918. 37 pp. 
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available, but for 26 large cities having a total population in 1914 
11,700,000, the rates are as follows: 1914, 153; 1915, 140; 1916, 1 

For London and the county boroughs of England and Wales du 
the same years the rates were respectively 116, 120 and 101, so 1 
in spite of its decrease the German rate still remains much hi 
than that of similar districts in England. Figures for the rural 
tricts of Germany are not available, but in these the infant mort 
rates have customarily been higher than in the cities, and it is 
sumed that this relation still prevails. 

Three lines of effort have been undertaken in order to reduc: 
infant mortality—maternity grants, increased work in welfare ce 
for mothers and children, and special provision of suitable foo 
expectant or nursing mothers and for young children. The separ: 
allowances made to the wives of German soldiers were so small 
it was almost impossible for a woman to meet the expenses of 
finement, and there was a general demand for some provision 
those expecting motherhood. To meet this, the government dec: 
to provide for the payment of maternity grants, partly out of imp: 
funds and partly out of the sickness insurance funds, to the wi 
men in active service. 

The Federal order authorizing the imperial grants appeared o1 
3d of December, 1914. It provided for the payment of the follo 
allowances: 

(a) A single payment of 25s. ($6.08 cents) toward the expense 
confinement. 

(6) An allowance of 1s. (24.3 cents) daily, including Sundays 
holidays, for eight weeks, at least six of which must be after 
confinement. 

(c) A grant-up to 10s. ($2.43 cents) for medical attendance du 
pregnancy, if needed. 

(2) An allowance for breast feeding at the rate of 6d. (12.2 ce! 
a day, including Sundays and holidays, for 12 weeks after confine! 

In June, 1917, the daily allowance was raised to 1s. 6d. (36.5 ce! 
for eight weeks, and in July, 1917, the maternity grants were exten 
to women whose husbands were in patriotic auxiliary service. ' 
grants were to be administered through the sickness insura 
societies. 

THE WORK OF INFANT WELFARE CENTERS. 

Up to 1900 most of the work done for infants in Germany was 11 
tutional, but by 1907 the ‘‘Imperial Association for the Car 
Infants” had been formed to encourage, organize, and direct 
development of infant welfare work in all parts of the Empire. 17T 
association devoted itself to forming local societies, which in tu: 
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established infant welfare centers. In 1915 there were nearly 800 
such centers, distributed among the areas of 550 local authorities 
In a number of cases such centers were formed by private initiative 


and afterwards taken over and managed by the municipal authorities. 

There are 9 municipal centers in Berlin, 13 in Cologne, and 6 in 
™ 

F 


Leipzig. For a brief time after the war began public attention was 


directed almost wholly toward m 
e centers languished or was altogether given up, but the alarm 
t] 


casioned by the rapid rise in infant mortality rate during the 


lif twit} 1 : ’ . 
itary activities and the work of 


le In 
3t months of the war led to a revival and extension of their work. 
These centers have attempted some antenatal work, but have not 
3; yet done much along this line. They have devoted themselves to 
couraging breast feeding, to providing attendance during confine- 
ment, to instructing mothers in the care of their babies, to maintain- 
ing eréches where the babies may be left while the mothers are at 
work, to supporting health nurses specially trained in the care of 


. ‘ 


bies and young children, and the like. The leaders in the work 
first welcomed the establishment of the imperial maternity gr: 
‘‘the greatest social event of the war,” but experience showed 
at the effects of the grants were not always beneficial. 


[he welfare centers, many of which had hitherto given allowances in money or 
1 to mothers who breast fed their infants, had been able to impose a condition that 
mother should bring the child regularly to the center and observe itsrules. U1 
new order the sickness insurance societies were required to distribute the imp 


nts to all who had a legal claim, and it was left to the societies to d: 
evidence, if any, they would require that a mother was really breast feeding her inf 
n mothers became entitled to receive the allowances direct from the sickn 
irance societies the effectiveness of the welfare centers was seriously undermined 
endances fell off rapidly, and mothers and infants were thus deprived of benef 


luence. 

To meet this situation social workers urged that the allowances 
for breast feeding should be made through the welfare centers and 
should be conditional on regular attendance, but the Government 
refused to impose such a condition. An effort was then made to 
establish cooperation between the welfare centers and the sickness 
surance societies. 

In the majority of cases where infant welfare work was well organized t who 
directed it approached the societies with the proposal that the breast-feeding allow- 
ances should be paid by the societies only to those mothers who produced a certificate 
from the welfare center that they were fulfilling the condition. It would seem that 
in course of time the sickness societies in most towns where infant welfare associations 
existed came to some agreement of this kind. 

Where cooperation was established there is much testimony to 
show that the imperial grants have greatly increased the practice of 
breast feeding. In Mannheim of 2,463 mothers claiming the imperial 
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maternity grants 92 per cent breast fed their babies, at least for » 
time. ‘‘In Cologne 80 per cent of the infants brought to the centers 
during 1915 were breast fed.” There is complaint, however, that » 
soon as the imperial allowance ceases mothers discontinue brea 
feeding, regardless of the well-being of their infants. 

The general opinion is that some way should be found for continuing the allowa: 
beyond the first three months, this period not being long enough to protect the inf 
from later suffering. A number of centers report that infants who were breast fed 
to three months and then suddenly weaned were peculiarly susceptible to dige: 
troubles, especially where the change took place during the hot weather. The ter 
ency everywhere is for mothers to cease to attend the centers when the allowance 
no longer be claimed. The infants are thus deprived of care and supervision at 
very time when they are exposed to fresh danger from artificial feeding. It seem: 
have happened in many cases that so long as the imperial allowance was forthcon 
the mothers remained at home, but as soon as these payments came to an end 1 
sought some paid employment outside the home and the infants were weaned and 
to the care of other persons. 

Institutional care of children has, of course, been extended, owi: 
to war conditions. Measures have been taken for the protection 
illegitimate babies, including separation allowance if the father is 
soldier, and maternity grants, besides special provisions for guardi 
ship. As a result of these measures the death rate among si 
infants, although still much higher than that among legitimate babi 
has been much reduced. 


SPECIAL FOOD SUPPLIES FOR MOTHERS AND BABIES. 


Milk became scarce and dear early in the war days, and this c 
dition seriously affected the babies and nursing mothers. For a ti 
the matter was left to private benevolence or to the efforts of lo 
authorities, but by the autumn of 1915 the Government took | 
matter in hand. At first local authorities were given power to so- 
cure, by preferential measures, a proper supply of milk to nurs: 
mothers, to infants and young children, and to the sick, and the 
quantities to be allowed members of each of these classes were p! 
scribed. Later it was provided that these classes alone might rece: 
whole milk, all other persons receiving skim milk only. Later, t! 
difficulty of securing milk became so great that municipalities 
some cases themselves kept cows, and municipal milk depots we 
established. A considerable amount of milk is distributed throug 
the infant-welfare centers, the milk being given out on medical au- 
thority. A charge is made to those who can pay, but the municipal- 
ity generally pays for milk given to those who cannot meet t! 
charge. 

In many places expectant mothers were provided with preference 
cards, enabling them to secure attention at food shops out of turn. 
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This was done to save them from standing for hours in the qucues. 
The police have instructions to see that the holders, on production 
of such cards, are given the special treatment to which they are en- 
titled. In a number of places measures have been taken to provide 
extra rations for expectant and nursing mothers, but these measures 
differed too widely from place to place to be covered by any gencral 
statement. In the spring of 1917 the Imperial Government drew up 
and issued a set of rules as to the allowances which should be made to 
expectant mothers, infants, and children, and requested the State gov- 
ernments to see that these were carried out by the local authorities. 

In summing up the conclusions of this study, attention should be 
drawn to the fact that the maternity grants have been effective in 
reducing the infant death rate when, and only when, they have been 
administered as part of an organized scheme of infant welfare work. 
Where the money has simply been handed out without any attempt 
to see that the mothers and infants are properly cared for, the grants 
appear to have had little or no effect on the infant death rate. It is 
felt that one of the most serious questions concerning infant welfare 
in Germany now is that of the employment of mothers. 

While there has been development of infant welfare work onthe modern lines of 
earing for the child in the home, the older method of caring for children in institu- 
tions has at the same time been extended. The demand for women’s labor is so great 
that an ever-increasing number of women are being drawn into industrial work. 
While the mother toils by day or night her child must be cared for by others. Those 
who are concerned for the welfare of infants and young children believe that they 
will be better cared for by trained and supervised workers in créches or infants’ homes 
han in the homes of foster mothers, especially in view of the difficult food conditions. 
Endeavors are therefore being made to provide suitable institutions wherever they 
are needed and to link them up with the general movement for infant welfare. But 
whether the measures taken will be adequate to counteract the effect of the industrial 
employment of women under the present conditions of night shifts, long hours, and 
unusual strain is a question which causes grave anxiety. 

The above review deals only with conditions in 1917, but a report 
of a meeting at Frankfort of the German infant welfare committee 
in June, 1918, shows an increasing appreciation of the seriousness of 
the situation. Dr. Lippe, burgomaster of Frankfort, proposed that 
the State should intervene not merely to stop the fall in the birth 
‘ate, but also to improve the quality of the succeeding generation. 
or this purpose the State must not withhold assistance until the 
family has reached a certain size, but must begin with the first child 
and extend its work according to the number of children. 

The only new thing about Lippe’s proposal is that it won the approbation of such 

meeting. Not only did the time-honored objection about State aid making mothers 
disdain employment meet with no support, but speakers even expressed their 
opinions that mere child insurance was not sufficient, and that economic assistance 
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should be given for their upbringing in the form of considerable rebates on ¢ 


and, above a certain number of children, in the form of actual grants from the S 


Above a certain number of children also child insurance does not suffice. Th. 
must be more liberal. 


It was pointed out that of 200,000,000 marks ($47,600,000) 


for maternity benefits, 50,000,000 ($11,900,000) were lost, bee: 


25 per cent of the children died under six years of age. Social 
giene during infancy needed far more attention. The deficic: 
of upbringing were not the fault of the individual, but originat: 
the prevailing economic conditions. The trouble is not due to 
war, which only aggravated a situation already existing. Econ 


conditions must be faced and improved if the quality of the race | 


be preserved. Special stress was laid on the advantage of secu 
the sympathy and cooperation of the trade-unions in measures 
cerning infant welfare, since these associations had the confiden 
the people among whom these measures were most needed, 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS. 











4 ACCIDENT FREQUENCY AND SEVERITY RATES IN WISCONSIN, 1915-1917. 


Wisconsin is one of the first States to put into effect the system of 
weighting industrial accidents formulated by the committee on sta- 


tistics and compensation insurance cost of the International Asso- 


ciation of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions.' The State 
industrial commission has recently issued a table containing an 
analysis of all industrial accidents of over one week’s disability, 
which occurred during the three years 1915, 1916, and 1917. This 


table gives both the number of accidents and the total number of 


days lost, classified both by Cause and nature of disability. Only 


compensable injuries, however, 1. e., those of over one weck’s dis- 


ability and occurring in employments under the compensation act 
are included in the table. The permanent injuries listed include 


those resulting in the impairment of function or loss of use, as well 


as amputation cases. 

[In computing the time lost for fatal or permanent disability acci- 
dents the schedule of severity ratings formulated by the above- 
mentioned committee was used. Death and permanent total dis- 
ability were each rated at 6,000 days. The severity of the partial 
disabilities was computed in percentages of permanent total dis- 


- 


ability and ranged from 4,500 days for the loss of an arm to 300 days 
for the loss of a finger. 

The following table shows the total number of injuries and the 
average number of days lost per accident, classified by cause of 
accident and nature of injury. Only the total number of the per- 
manent disabilities are here given. For a more refined classifica- 


et boa 


tion of these permanent injuries reference must be had to the original 
© table issued by the Wisconsin Industrial Commission. 





| The report of this committee, including the accident severity schedule, was published in the MONTULY 
REViEW for October, 1917, pp. 123-143. 
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NUMBER OF ACCIDENTS AND AVERAGE NUMBER OF DAYS LOST PER ACCIDENT | 
WISCONSIN, 1915-1917, CLASSIFIED BY CAUSES AND NATURE OF DISABILITY 
7 lites Average number of day 
Number of accidents. per accident. — 
Cause. Tempo- Tempo- | Ti 
Perma- | rary dis- Perma- | rary dis- | (ir 
| Death. | nent - ability Total. | nent dis-| ability | i 
ability. | (over 1 ability. | (over1 | de 
week). week). | 
ome — —— —— | phage = ! ——EE | 
| 
A eee beeconeve 517 2,390 38, 073 40, 980 794.0 24.8 | 
All machinery . ...--00+e-+---++- 5 1,311] 6,425 7,789 717.4 22.3 | 
Engines and motors..........++- 5 28 334 367 864. 6 27.0 
Transmission apparatus.,....... 13 22 | 166 201 208. 6 36.8 | 
General machinery..............| 2 42 | 182 226 726. 5 34.9 | 
Woodworking machinery....... 9 430 | T, 926 2, 365 708. 9 21.7 | 
Metal-working machinery.......| ) 496 | 2,155 2, 660 649.1 | 19.9 | 
Paper-making machinery....... | 4 54 | 491 549 | 820. 8 21.6 
Paper-products machinery... .- pam aie 31 | 115 146 658. 1 22. 8 
Printing machinery............- TER. AE 17 | 81 98 591.2 25. 5 
].eather-working machinery..... 2 70 | 269 341 532. 8 20.9 
Baking and confectionery ma- | 
CN ith ebb tataathianesacivcrnnesesa 18 54 | 72 691.7 27.4 
Brewing and botiling machin- | | | 
es eee etietans SPE Rea T 5 | 53 | 58 300. 0 23.7 
Canning machinery. ............|......-.-- § | 23 | 28 720.0 22.0 
Dairy-products machinery......|.........- 4 | 7 | 11 750.0 | 33.9 
Meat-products machinery....... 1 16 | 27 | 14 412.5 | 22.5 
Milling machinery .............. 1 6 | 11 | is 147.5 %. 4 
Textile machinery..............|....---e0- 9 | 185 | 194 616.7 | 19.5 
pg GO RE 4) 22 | 26 900. 0 | 24.0 
Rubber and composition ma- | | 
SE ET, TE ED 1 12 37 | 50 | 1,500.0 | 95.9 
Building, excavating, and engi- | 
neering mMachinery......... Re 3 12 | 121 | 136 | 931.3 | 2 
Clay, glass, and stone working | 
CO: Eas 1 15 | 100 116} 1,055.0 | 
Farm machinery................ 2 12 62 | 76 750.0 | 4.9 
Chemical machinery............ eae ‘ 3 4 7 800. 0 | 14. 
OO ee ee 17 | 25 209 | 251) 1,151.6 ‘1.4 
Cranes, derricks, and hoists.....| 32 121 1, 186 | 1, 339 821. 2 | 0. 1 
Cars and engines................ 37 39 | 887 | 963 | 1,227.8 | 1.7 
Wagons, carriages, and other | | 
horse vehicles... ...........0« | 49 7 | 1, 246 1,332; 1,141.6} 2.8 
Automobiles and motorcycles...| 8 9 | 260 277 719. 3 | 29.8 
Dragging and skidding........../ 3 7 | 264 274 501. 4 | 41.1 
Rafting and river driving. ......| |} ean 3 | > Rea Qn 4) 
Falling objects.................. 19 | 66| 2,922 3, 007 862. 2 235.3 
Falling objects in mines and | | | 
Sonne penstddgedhaeonc 17 | 10 | 312 339 948. 8 | 7 
Er icicunntidasnmadenes | 38 | i9 425 482} 1,285.5 | 13.7 
Falling objects in construction. .| 16 | 15 343 374 | 1,483.0 | 7.9 
Flying particles................. 1 115 635 | 751 | 1,352.4 | 18. 1 
oe eee 36 | 52 | 4,072 | 4,160 1, 211.3 | 29. 1 
Falls in construction work......| 46 48 1, 206 | 1,300 | 1,084.8 44. 
Stepping on sharp objects....... 2 6 | 513 | 521 810. 0 | 16.8 | 
Striking against objects......... 11 | 32 | 1,418 1,461 999. 2 20. 0 
BGT iscsi cba bebenraivccs 7 97 | 2,989 3,093 127.8 19.7 
RA 4 | 97 925 956 193.9 | 20. 4 
Handling of objects.............| 24 | 256 | 8,412 8, 692 51S. 1 21.0 
IT axon hohe scars cients denne 30 | 7 128 165 1, 385. 7 22.9 . 
PINTO, cciniticd «aj -stdben<ede 16 | 36 | 286 338 | 1,355.3 | 2%. 3 
Hot and corrosive substances. ..| 11 | 29 2,104 2,144 1,157.0 | 20. 2 
Miscellaneous causes............ 32 | 20 806 858 977.8 28.0 
6 | 6 97 109 | 1,575.0 17.3 


Causes not otherwise classified. . 





The total number of accidents for the three-year period was 40 


' , . I 
of which 517 resulted in death, 2,390 were permanent Injuries, 
38,073 temporary disabilities. The relative severity of the injw 





by causes, is indicated in the right-hand half of the table, which sli 
the average number of days lost per accident, by causes. | 


average severity of permanent disabilities was 794 days, of tempor: 
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disabilities 24.8 days, and of fatal accidents, of course, 6,000 days; 
the average of all accidents being 145.2 days. It will be noted that 
among those causes, such as transmission machinery, elevators, and 
electricity; in which there are relatively many fatal or permanent 
injuries, the severity rate is high. 


y 
Pa] 


[he real purpose of this article, however, is to show accident 

tes—both frequency and severity. Such rates indicate the number 

‘accidents or the number of days lost per employee or per 1,000 
employees and consequently their accuracy or value, especially for 
comparative purposes, depends upon knowing the actual number of 
exposed employees. In order to make the computation of rates 
possible the State industrial commission has computed not only the 
time lost but the number of employees in manufacturing industries 
and in the State coming within the scope of the compensation. 
Great credit is therefore due the commission for compiling data from 
which accident rates can be computed. As already noted, accurate 
comparisons of accident rates between different industries or States 
or by causes is dependent upon the number of employees employed 
in the industry or exposed to the particular hazard. This informa- 
tion the commission has not yet been able to obtain. For the 
determination of rates, therefore, it has been neces ary to use as the 
base the total number of employees under the compensation act. 
A more accurate rate for accidents from machinery in manufacturing 
industries was possible, because these accidents could be segregated 
and the number of employees engaged in manufacturing was readily 
obtainable. Two separate tables of accident rates have therefore 
been computed. One shows the rate for all the accidents, by causes, 
based upon the total number of employees under the compensation 

‘t; the other shows the rate for manufacturing machinery accidents, 
by causes, based upon the number of employees engaged in manu- 
facturing industries under the compensation act. An analysis of the 
method adopted by the commission for computing the number of 
employees is given on pages 211 to 214. 

The bureau recognizes that the methods of rate computation 
herein followed are not conclusive, but despite their limitations the 
tables have a certain value for comparative purposes and may point 
the way toward better accident statistics. 

The following table shows the accident frequency and severity 
rates, by causes and nature of disability, for all employees under the 
workmen’s compensation act. The number of employees for the 
three-year period was estimated by the commission at 1,007,826. 
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ACCIDENT FREQUENCY AND SEVERITY RATES FOR ALL EMPLOYEES UND 
WISCONSIN COMPENSATION ACT, CLASSIFIED BY CAUSE AND NATURE 
DISABILITY. 






































| 
Nim} yen 10 | 
a — eo Bod io Number of days lost per emp 
ny a oT under compensation act 
Cause. | 
| Per- | Tem- | | er- | Tem- 
Death. | manent! PO™"Y| Total. | Death.} manent] POY | 7 
« . aan t disa- . | ‘ . . t L disa- 
“88 bility. | poe bility. | 
+ ny Sane | } } | ae | : j | 
PC chadecedenanents sso 0.513 | 2.371 | 37.778 40.662 | 3.686 | 1.883 | 0.937 | 
FO 5 Bree ere TTT .053 | 1.301 3. 375 | 7, 721 397 933} .142 | 
Machinery in manufacturing in- 
NE. chk dalded diebinittenindete « . 048 1. 277 6. 194 | 7.518 . 298 .913 .138 | 
Building, excavating, and en- 
gineering machinery. ....-.-.--- . 003 .012 - 120 | . 135 018 O11 .003 | 
Perth MRS... cccccccees--- . 002 . 012 . 062 | . 075 012 .009 | .002 | 
ON Ee Leo ee eee . 017 . 025 . 207 | . 249 101 .029 | .009 
Cranes, derricks, and hoists. ..... . 032 . 120 1.177 | 1.329} .191 .099 | .035 
Cars and engines.........-..----. .037 | .039} .880 | 956} .220] .048] .028 | 
Wagons, carriages, and other 
ee eo ee . 049 . 037 1. 236 1.322 .202; .042] .O41 | 
Automobiles and motorcycles....;  .008 .009 | .258 275} .048| .006| .008 | 
Dragging and skidding........... i ,003 007 | .262) . 273 .018 {| .003 O11 
Rafting and river driving. ....... a «| See Oe . 005 / 3} ae 0001 | 
Falling obsects. 2.44. ...2502..-55. | .019 .065 | 2,902 | 2.980} .113) .056;] .074 | 
Falling objects in mines and | 
a ee er at . 017 O10} .310] . 336 | 101 009} .010 | 
EE a ee | §6.038 019} .422 .478 . 226 .024 | .018 | ) 
Falling objectsin construction...| .016 .015 | .340 -371| .095) .022;) .013 | 
ce 8 rrr } 001 -114| =. 630 | 745) 006; .154] .O11 | z 
Fails of pefsoms...............--- } =, 036 .052 | 4.040} 4.128; .214] .062] .118 | 
Falls in construction work. ...... | .046 .048} 1.197] 1.290 2741 .052) .053 | 
Stepping on sharp objects......-. ; .002 .006 | .509 517; .012; .005; .009 | 
Striking against objects.......... Ol .032 | 1.407 1.450; .065} .032) .028 
EE I en sac wandied ; Te 096 | 2. 966 3. 069 042 | 041 . 059 
erry . 004 . 027 .918 . 949 024} .013| .019 
Hendiing of objects: . .....2...... | .024] .253|) 8.343] 8.620) 141] .132] 175 
CE cits ctadivoneps cen ees + 030} .607 127 | . 164 179! .010| .003 
Ridin antthcebdbvines3 soo. | .016 036 | . 284 | 335 095 | 048 | .007 
Hot and corrosive substances....| .Ol1 .029 | 2.088 | 2. 127 .065; .0383 | .042 
Miscellaneous causes. ...--...-.-. ; 032 . 020 . 800 | 851} .191] .019/ .022 | 
Causes not otherwise classified...|  .006 006; .096) -108; .036; .009; .002 
i i ' i 











A 


It will be noted that the number of accidents per 1,000 emplo: 
per year from all causes was 40.7, the rate for death being 0.5, 
permanent disability, 2.4, and for temporary disability, 37.8. The 
number of days lost per employee per year from all causes was 5.9, 
the rate for death being 3.1, for permanent disability, 1.9, and for 
temporary disability, 0.9. 

The following table shows the accident frequency and severit\ 
rates, by causes and nature of disability, for employees in manufa: 
turing industries. This table shows a more refined classification tha! 
the previous one and the rates are more accurate since the bas 
approximates more closely the actual exposure. The number 
employees engaged in manufacturing industries as estimated by th 
commission was 745,915. 


—- 
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ACCIDENT FREQUENCY AND SEVERITY RATES IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
IN WISCONSIN, CLASSIFIED BY CAUSE AND NATURE OF DISABILITY. 























a ————————————————— ———— — 
Number of accidents per 1,000} ,, eo ; 
employees in manufacturing Bay ete haw lost per employee 
industries. | in manufacturing industries. 
Cause. “a 
Perma-! Tem- Perma-| rem- 
Death.} nent tien? Total. | Death. | nent | "ten Total. 
kota: bility. | ‘meni bility. | 
—_—— | ao 
All machinery in manufacturing | 
eS _ ASE South lie a eae eae |; 0.064 .725 | 8.370 | 10.158 0. 402 1.22341 0.126 | 1. 829 
Engines and motors.............| . 007 .038 | . 448 492 040 .032} .012 O85 
Transmission apparatus. ......... -017 . 029 . 223 | 269 105 | .062 | 008 | 174 
General machinery. ...........0.- - .003 | . 056 | . 244 | . 303 - 016 | .O41 |} .009} . 066 
Woodworking machinery........ -012/ .576 | 2.582 | 3.171 | .072] .408 056 | 536 
Metal-working machinery........ .012 .665 | 2.889 3. 566 - 080 | . 432 . 058 | 570 
Paper-making machinery........ | 005 . 072 . 658 . 736 . 032 . 059 .014 | 105 
Paper-preducts machinery ....... Ri pwee's wi 042} .154 | oo Ee 027 - 004 | 031 
Printing machinery .............. ed banda . 023 . 109 | : | ee 01 . 003 016 
Leather-working machinery...... / .003{ .094 . 361 . 457 . 016 | 050 | 007 | 074 
Baking and confectionery ma- | 
LALLA TS AE .024} .072 097 |... | .017 002 19 
Brewing and bottling machinery.|........ 007 | .O71 | . 078 . 008 | 002 002 | 011 
Canning machinery...... Te Sere - 007 | 031 | (OE No icwcewel 005 001 106 
Dairy-products machinery....... Riise id - 005 - 009 | O15 }.. . 004 . 0003 . 004 
Meat-products machinery ........ -O0O1; .O21 +; .036} -059} .008; .009 .001 .018 
Milling machinery. .............. .001 . 008 .O15 . 024 | 008 . 012 0004 020 
cls | ce : Jl “384 . oe ae . 005 O12 
Laundry machinery.............. SS + .005} .029 -O35i....---.) ~-O06 . 001 . 006 
Rubber and composition ma- 
0 SE ES Se eee -001; .016 | 050 | 067 008; .024 001 | 033 
Clay, glass, and stone working | 
A ae .001 - 020 | . 134 | 156 | .OO8 | .021 003 032 
Chemical machinery . ............|........ | +004 - 005 | -009 |........ | .003 . 0001) . 003 








METHOD OF COMPUTING NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES. 


The method of computing the number of employees in manufactur- 
ing industries and under the compensation act is described by the 
commission as follows: 


RATIO BETWEEN EMPLOYEES IN MANUFACTURING AND ALL 
EMPLOYEES SUBJECT TO THE COMPENSATION ACT 


This has been arrived at through a comparison of the pay roll of employers in n 
manufacturing industries who operate under the compensation act, with the total pay 
roll of all employers under the compensation act. The pay-roll figures referred t 
those given in the three annual reports of the commission on workmen’s compensati 
insurance. These figures are estimated to be only 90 per cent complete, but the ratio 
between manufacturing and nonmanufacturing pay rolls is not affected by this fact. 
The principal element of error is the difficulty of separating manufacturing and non- 
manufacturing operations, especially in such groups as clerical office employees. 

The third annual report on workmen’s compensation insurance gives tables showing 
by industry classification the total pay rolls of employers subject to the compensation 
act during the three years 1914 to 1916, inclusive. These tables are based upon the 
reports of insurance companies and self-insurers. Analysis of the figures given shows 
that between 25 per cent and 30 per cent of the total of these pay rolls were in non- 
manufacturing industries, ° 

It is probable that the average annual earnings are somewhat higher in manufactur- 
ing establishments than in nonmanufacturing industries. This warrants the assump- 
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tion that the percentage of the employees in nonmanufacturing industries is slight! 
higher than the percentage of the pay rolls applicable to these industries. 

It is clear also that the expansion of manufacturing industries since 1914 has b. 
much greater than that of nonmanufacturing industries. This was true especial) 
1917, during which year it is likely that the number of employees in nonmanui: 
turing industries actually decreased, while manufacturing expanded consideral)! 
This was in part, at least, offset by the fact that on September 1, 1917, two of the lar 
railway systems in the State became subject to the compensation act. 

In view of the foregoing, it is estimated that the number of employees in 1 
manufacturing industries subject to the compensation act represented 37} per cent 
the number engaged in manufacturing in 1914 and in 1915, 35 per cent in 1916, and 
per cent in 1917. 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES ENGAGED IN MANUFACTURING, 1915-1917. 


The number of employees engaged in manufacturing during each of the three y: 
1915, 1916, and 1917 are computed from the United States Census of Manufactures 
1914, which represents the average number of employees engaged in manufactu: 
during the year. They thus may be taken to represent the number of full-ti 
employees. 

In the summer and fall of 1914, and in the winter, spring, and summer of 1915, t] 
was a pronounced depression. Conditions gradually improved from month to mor 
in 1915, and at the end of the year were better than at any time in 1914. Hon 
Hart, in his recent study on ‘“‘ Fluctuations in unemployment in cities of the Unit 
States, 1902 to 1917,” gives figures which indicate that the average number of 
agricultural workers in the United States was 1 per cent greater in 1915 than in 19 
From all data which is available, it is estimated that the number of persons in ma 
facturing industries as well as the number of persons in nonmanufacturing indu 
to which the compensation act applies increased in 1915 by 1 per cent over 1914 

The index of employment in factories of New York State, June, 1914, to Decem 
1916, published in the bulletin of the New York Industrial Commission, ‘‘Cour 
employment in New York State from 1906 to 1916,’’ shows an increase of 18 per 
in 1916 over 1915. It is believed that this figure should be slightly increased 
Wisconsin. The census of manufactures shows that the metal manufacturing 
embraces a somewhat larger percentage of the total employees in manufacturing 
Wisconsin than in New York. This group unquestionably had a much greater incr: 


ag 


in number of employees than manufacturing as a whole. 

A study of the quarterly reports made by some of the larger firms carrying ‘t] 
own risk under the workmen’s compensation act of Wisconsin, points toward 
increase of about 20 per cent in the number of their employees in 1916 over 191 

The statistics published month by month by the United States Bureau of | 
Statistics upon the number of employees of identical establishments throughout 
country do not show an increase of as much as 20 per cent in any group except in 
iron and steel industry, in which the increase of 1916 over 1915 was above 25 per ce1 

A conservative estimate of the increase in the number of employees in manufactu 
establishments in Wisconsin in 1916 over 1915 is 19 per cent, or 1 per cent more | 
the increase in New York State. 

In New York State the number of wage earners in manufacturing industries mo 
by month in 1917 averaged 5 per cent more than in 1916. The same increase has b: 
assumed for Wisconsin. 
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Numrer oF Wace Earners In MANvuracturtnc WHo ARE SUBJECT TO THE 
COMPENSATION Act. 


The compensation act of Wisconsin is an elective law. Election since 1913 has 
been presumed for all employers who in the usual course of their business employed 
four (three since Sept. 1, 1917) or more persons in common employment, unless they 

led with the industrial commission a notice in writing of their wish to remain outside 

the law. While there are several hundred employers who have filed elections to 
remain outside of the compensation act, or have withdrawn their elections, there is at 
present only one large manufacturing plant, employing about 800 men, outside of the 
compensation law. 

The Abstract of the Census of Manufactures of 1914 shows that in that year the 


otal number of wage earners in all manufacturing establishments in Wisconsin which 


( mployed five or less wage earhers was 9,732. Some of these wage earners were under 


compensation, namely, those in establishments employing four or five workmen. On 
the other hand, as mentioned above, there were some wage earners in larger manufac- 
turing establishments which have elected to reject the con pensation act who do not 
enjoy the benefits of the law. The total number of wage earners engaged in manu- 
facturing who are outside of the compensation act, however, is certainly not more than 
9.000. This number it is believed has varied little from year to year, decreasing if 
anything. In computing the number of wage earners in manufacturing who are 
inder the compensation act, 9,000 has been deducted each vear from the estimated 


1 ° 


total number of wage earners in Wisconsin, arrived at as explained abovi 


- 


SALARIED EMPLOYEES UNDER COMPENSATION. 


Salaried employees under the Wisconsin law are on the same footing as wage earners. 
The same percentage of salaried employees is assumed to be under compensation as 
i wage earners. 

In 1914 the number of salaried employees in manufacturing establishments in 


Wisconsin was 28,543. This figure is not given in the Abstract of the Census of Manu- 


} 


ctures of 1914, but it is there stated that in Wisconsin the salaried employees con- 

tuted 12.4 per cent of the total number of persons engaged in manufacturing, pro- 
prietors and firm members, 3.2 per cent, and the wage earners, 84.4 per cent. Since 
he average number of wage earners was 194,310, the total number of persons engaged 
in manufacturing hence was 230,225. 

Census returns indicate that the number of salaried employees increased much 
more rapidly from 1909 to 1914 than the number of wage earners. In this estimate, 
however, the same rate of increase of salaried employees is assumed as of wage earners. 

Assuming that approximately the same percentage of salaried employees engaged 
in manufacturing are outside of the compensation act as of wage earners in manufactur- 
ing, the deduction which must be made from the total number of sal: 
to get at the number under the compensation act is about 1,250. 

It has been assumed that the number of such salaried employees engaged in manu 
lacturing who are outside of the compensation act has not varied appreciably from 
year to year since 1914. 


ried employees 


PROPRIETORS AND Firm MemBers UNDER COMPENSATION. 


The workmen’s compensation act of Wisconsin does not classify individual entre- 
preneurs or copartners as employees. Officers of corporations, however, are “‘employ- 
ees” within the meaning of the Wisconsin compensation law, if exposed to the opera- 
tive hazard. 
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In 1914 there were 8,556 proprietors and firm members engaged in manufacturin> 
in Wisconsin. A small percentage of such proprietors and firm members were “¢: 
ployees” within the meaning of the compensation act. This number is estimated 
500. 

The following table summarizes the number of employees computed ‘accordin 
the foregoing methods. 


AN ESTIMATE OF THE AVERAGE NUMBER OF FULL-TIME EMPLOYEES SUBJEC1 
THE WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT OF WISCONSIN, 1914-1917. 








Manufacturing. 





+ 
} 


i 
| 

} til 

- 

5 
Wageearners. | Salaried employees.| Proprie- |. 
tors and | 

—- em in 
members | 
under i 
act. | 


| 





Under Under 
Total. act. | Total. ‘act. 


; 





213,103 | 194,310; 185,310) 28,543 27, 293 
215,331 | 196,253 | 187,253 28,828 27,578 500 
58,096 | 233,541 | 224,541 | 34,305 33, 055 500 
272,488 | 245,218 | 237,218 36, 020 34,770 





Total1915-1917 . 745,915 | 675,012 | 649,012 | 99,153 | 95, 403 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION AND SOCIAL 
INSURANCE. 





MEDICAL AND SURGICAL PROVISIONS IN COMPENSATION LAW AND 
ADMINISTRATION. 


BY LINDLEY D. CLARK, 
REQUIREMENTS AS TO MEDICAL AND SURGICAL AID. 


The growing recognition of the importance of the place of the 
physician under the workmen’s compensation laws is evidenced by 
the fact that of the six States enacting laws in this field in 1917-18 
all seiegae for medical and surgical aid at the anpeine of the 
employer, while of the five older laws which had omitted such provi- 
sion two were amended in 1917 so as to grant assistance of this 
nature. Of the 38 States having compensation laws, therefore, med- 
ical aid is now provided in all but three.t. In the law applying to 
employees of the United States, also, and in the laws of Hawaii 
and Porto Rico, it is directed that medical aid be furnished.? In 
Alaska, as in two of the States not providing medical aid generally,* 
the cost of medical attendance of an injured workman dying and 
leaving no dependents is to be defrayed by the employer; so that it 
is only in a single jurisdiction of the 42 in which compensation laws 
exist within our national boundaries that the work of the physician 
is without statutory recognition, and even in this State (Wyoming) 
there is a negative sort of notice taken, inasmuch as the employee is to 
be denied compensation if he refuses to submit to suitable medical 
treatment, even though the employer is not required to supply the 
same. 

Though the provision for medical aid is thus general, the true 
economy of a liberal expenditure of effort in the matter of the restora- 
tion of earning capacity is admitted as yet in only a few instances. 
Limitations of amounts to be expended and of periods of treatment 
bespeak an effort to reduce immediate outlay rather than to accom- 
plish an ultimate return to work with the least possible loss of 
earning power. ‘The present widespread interest in the subject of 
the rehabilitation of the wounded soldier is bound to react bene- 


—____ — — ————— _ 








1 Fp qe ssa. New Hampshire, and Wyoming; the law of the Territory of Alaska is likewise deficient 
he Philippine Islands are not included in this enumeration, although they have a law, of the na- 
ture of a compensation law, allowing a limited salary or wage extension to injured employees of the insu- 
lar government or their dependents. Medical benefits are also allowed. 
* Arizona and New Hampshire. 
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ficially in this field, and the work of the physician will necessarily 
assume new importance on this account. | 

In three States the provision for medical aid is limited only by th 
necessities of the case or the discretion of the administrative board 
Thus in California the treatment is to be such ‘‘as may reasonably b. 


equired tc ‘e and relieve fr 1e effects of the injury,” with 
required to cure and relieve from the effects of tl jury, 


commission supervision as regards competency of treatment, etc. 





while controversies in regard to any phase of the subject are to be 


determined by the commission, on the request of either party. |; 
Connecticut such medical and surgical aid is to be furnished as t! 
“competent physician or surgeon” which the employer must supp! 
“Shall deem reasonable or necessary.”’ Charges are to be limited | 


those prevailing locally for persons of like standards of living, and 


may be included in the award made by the commissioner. The lay 


} 


of Idaho is of practically the same effect as that of Connecticut. 


In Porto Rico also the law as amended in 1917 allowed such medica] 
attendance and medicines as the administrative commission might 
prescribe; in the new law of 1918 it is provided that no allowance 


shall be made for medicine after compensation has been grante 


In the three States named the employer or his insurer is responsible 


for the costs, while in Porto Rico the payment is to be made fro 
the insurance fund, to which all employers under the act are requir 
to contribute. 

The law of Washington as amended in 1917 adopts a standard 
its own, medical and surgical aid being payable during the term 
temporary disability, and until compensation is awarded in p 
manent cases. Payments are to be made from a special fund 
which employers and employees contribute equal amounts, whic! 
to be administered by local boards representing both parties. In t 
other jurisdictions in which medical aid is required there is eithe: 
time limit, ranging from two weeks in nine States to 90 days in fo 
(though in five States a longer time is allowed in prescribed circu: 
stances), or there is a limitation on the amount that is required 
be expended, ranging from $150 to $250, or, again, both restrictio: 


may be employed, two of the States which have a two weeks’ limi- 


tation also restricting the employer’s liability for expense to $25.' 
ADEQUACY OF PROVISIONS. 


Of such limfts as those last noted it is not too much to say tli: 


while they provide a large measure of relief, especially in mino 


injury cases and those in which first aid is the practical extent 
the necessities involved, they entirely disregard the importance 





4 Delaware and Pennsylvania. 
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considerable amount of American statistics has yet been collated on 
the subject of the duration of disability from accidents, but the 
results of foreign experience, checked and compared with some 
American data, are summarized by Dr. Rubinow,’ from which it 
appears that injuries causing disability for one day or more would 
show periods of duration as follows: 65 per cent, less than 2 weeks; 
20 per cent, 2 to 4 weeks; 11 per cent, 4 to 8 weeks; 3 per cent, 8 
to 13 weeks; 1 per cent, over 13 weeks. The experience of the Massa- 
chusetts Accident Board for the year 1916, omitting from considera- 
tion accidents causing no disability beyond the day of occurrence, 


~ 


2 to 4 weeks, 17 


cives for periods of less than 2 weeks, 59 per cent; 
per cent; 4 to 8 weeks, 14 per cent; 8 to 13 weeks, 5 per cent; and 
over 13 weeks, 5 per cent. ‘The United States Employees Compensa- 
tion Commission in its first report (Sept. 1, 1916, to June 30, 1917) 
hows that of 7,588 injuries similarly defined, 58 per cent caused 
disability not in excess of 14 days, 23 per cent over 14 but not over 
28 days, and 19 per cent for more than 28 days. These computa- 
tions indicate, therefore, that approximately 35 to 40 per cent of 
industrial accidents cause disability in excess of the two weeks’ 
period for which medical aid is provided in a number of States. 

Likewise, statistics as to medical costs are not as fully developed 
as is desirable, but some commission reports afford information on 
this point. Thus in California, in the year 1916, when there was no 
money limit but a 90-day time limit on medical and surgical relief, 
$17.87 is given as the average cost of such relief in the cases in which 
actual amounts were reported. The workmen’s compensation aid 
bureau of New Jersey, where the limit is $50 to be expended within 
two weeks, reports the average cost per case to be $15.20 in 1915, 
and $16.46 in 1916. In 3,503 cases of injuries to persons covered by 
the State fund of New York in 1916, the cost of medical and hospital 
treatment averaged*$15.92; in this State there is a 60-day time limit 
but no hmit as to the amount. The commission of Wisconsin, where 
there is a 90-day time limit but no limit as to amount, gives $25 as 
the average cost per case during a period of six years: while the Mary- 
land commission reports the medical cost of 32,329 accidents in 1917 
which did not give rise to claims for compensation to be $98,603, or 
just in excess of $3 per case. 

Other figures might be given, but these are doubtless sufficient 
evidence of the facts as they exist generally. They certainly discredit, 
if they do not refute absolutely, the claim of the employer that to 
allow liberal or unrestricted benefits would impose an excessive 
burden on him or the industry; and of the insurer that such provi- 





1A Standard Accident Table: By I. M. Rubinow, Ph. D. The Spectator Co. 
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sions would prevent the making of rates with sufficient accuracy, by 
reason of the uncertainty invoived. While they indicate adequate 
provision for the great bulk of cases numerically, they are not equally 
satisfying as regards the graver injuries, whose severity must be 
taken into account in any consideration of the economic effects of 
industrial accidents; and it is the economic effects of accidents and 
not their mere enumeration with which compensation is primarily 
concerned. In other words, the sufficiency of a compensation system 
will be determined by the adequacy of its provisions in behalf of the 
smaller number of more severe injuries, whose effects are truly bur- 
densome, rather than by its affording a minimum of relief to the 60 
per cent, more or less, of the victims of industrial accident who are 
able to return to work before the expiration of the two weeks’ waiting 
period, which is still the most common provision in this regard. As 
pointed out by an official of a State whose law contained such a 
provision, the standard of adequate relief has not been reached when 
a disabled man is discharged from a hospital after two weeks and 
thrown upon the resources of a home from which the pay envelope 
has been absent for that time, and no compensation payment is d 
for seven days more. 

In this connection may be noted a criticism from a most unexpected 
source. An Argentine commentator on the compensation law of that 
Republic ' begins his discussion of this feature of the act by sayi 
that ‘our law is most liberal in the sense of fixing no limitations on 
the employer’s obligation. The laws of North America, as a rude, 
limit this duty extraordinarily.” Citations are then made of the 
provisions of a number of States, showing the limits of responsibility 
for medical treatment; while the Argentine law requires that ‘‘the 
employer furnish medical and pharmaceutical aid until the occurrence 
of one of three events: (a) the death of the injured man; (b) thie 
restoration of conditions enabling him to retury to work; or (c) a 
determination of permanent incapacity.’”’ Whatever may be the 
justification for regarding the South American Republics as in 
general less advanced in matters of social legislation than the States 
of our Union, there is no room to question the validity of the writer's 
claim for general superiority in this particular. 

































RETURN TO WORE. 










But the healing of the wound is, in many cases, not equivalent to 
the restoration of the injured man to his place in industry, and this 
fact is recognized in a few of the compensation laws to the extent of 


requiring artificial members to be included in the supplies to be fur- 


—— 











1 Accidentes del Trabajo: Exposicion y Comentarios ala Ley No. 9688 y a sus Decretos Reglamentarivs, 
por Alejandro M. Unsain, Buenos Aires, 1917. 
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nished ‘‘to cure and relieve from the effectsof the injury,” as phrased in 
the law of California. In Nevada such artificial members are to be 
furnished ‘‘as may reasonably be required at the time of the injury 
and within 90 days thereafter’; in Wisconsin, “as may be reasonably 
necessary at the end of the healing period’’; while under the United 
States (war risk) law they are to be supplied ‘“‘as the director may 
determine to be-useful and reasonably necessary.’”’ The Oregon 
statute also authorizes the State commission, on the application of a 
claimant, to advance the cost of artificial limbs and deduct the saine 
from the last installments of the compensation awarded. 

More general phraseology, as ‘medical, hospital, and surgical 
supplies, crutches and apparatus as may be reasonably needed” 
(Colorado), is doubtless capable of construction so as to include 
artificial members, and such is the practice in some jurisdictions. 
The law applicable to civil employees of the United States directs 
the furnishing of ‘‘reasonable medical, surgical, and hospital services 
and supplies,’ without further detail; and artificial limbs are held by 
the administrative commission to be included within the terms of the 
act. Such members, especially legs, are often furnished by emplover: 
or insurers on their own motion, as a method of restoring the workman 
to earning capacity and thus reducing the amount of compensation 
payable. It may be noted in passing that where the amount payabk 
on account of the loss of a member is fixed by schedule and is not 
dependent on the loss of earning power, or where there has been a 
lump-sum settlement, no such incentive to furnish an artificial limb 
exists, nor is such action taken; on the other hand, the employee is 
enabled to make such purchase for himself and resume employment 
without diminution of his compensation benejits. Petter results will 
usually be obtained, no doubt, where there is a supervisory interest 
shown, with some external aid and incentive to a proper equipment 
and retraining, where necessary. 

A single State (Massachusetts, ch. 231, Acts of 1918) has taken 
action in this field. The act named creates in the industrial accident 
board of the State “a division for the training and instruction of 
persons whose capacity to earn a living has in any way been destroyed 
or impaired through industrial accident.’ Cooperation with the 
Government of the United States, as well as with the State board 
of education, is authorized, to procure “such education, training, and 
employment as will tend to restore capacity to earn a livelihood.” 
This is the latest step in advance, but is so logically connected with 
the idea of compensation that ifs adoption in other States must be 
regarded as practically inevitable. 

Granting the power of the commissions to construe such general 
provisions as appear in the Colorado and Federal iaws quoted above 
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(which are similar to those of a number of other laws), the fact re- 
mains that these bodies are giving varied construction to these pro- 
visions. Furthermore, the supplying of artificial members is, im many 
instances, but one step in the process of rehabilitation; and probably 
no commission, except that of Massachusetts, would feel authorized. 
under existing law, to go so far as to enter upon a process of retrainin: 
the injured man for a new occupation, should his injury debar from 
a resumption of his former one. But purely as an economic propo- 
sition, relieving the employer, the insurer, or the State fund from the 
burden of long-continuing payments, and perhaps ultimately the 
community of a public charge, and without regard to the urgent and 
even compelling humanitarian argument, it can hardly be denie 
that the work of the compensation board is incomplete until ever 
reasonable effort has been made to place the injured workman in 
position of self-respecting productiveness and independence. 
Some amendments of laws would be necessary for the aecomplish- 
ment of this end in addition to the authorization of full medical and 
surgical aid, the supply of suitable devices, and the retraining of th 


injured workman, since in some States compensation is payab! 
where the injured person is unable to resume his regular employment! 
or that in which his injury was suffered, without regard to his abilit 
to perform other work. Thus the laws of Michigan and Wiscons 
provide that the compensation awarded an employee shall be su 
an amount ‘‘as shall fairly represent the proportionate extent of t] 
impairment of his earning capacity in the employment in which | 
was working at the time of the accident.”” The supreme courts | 
these States agreed in holding that the award in ease of an injury 
not to be affected by the possibility of profitable employment 
some other occupation, that of Wisconsin (Mellen Lumber Co. 
Industrial Commission (1913), 142 N. W. 187), sustaining an awa) 
as for total disability in the case of a shingle sawyer who lost + 
thumb and index finger of his left hand, on the ground that ‘‘he w 
totally incapacitated from performing his former work,” thoug 
granting that he might find another occupation ‘‘where he can earn : 
good wage, and we have little doubt that he will find his place as 
useful, self-supporting member of society”; while in the Michiga 
‘ase (Foley v. Detroit United Ry. (1916), 157 N. W. 45), the cou 
affirmed an award to a motorman whose leg was permanently in- 
jured, though he subsequently secured employment at the same ra‘ 
as before the injury. The court in this instance recognized that th 
law might work inequitably as thus literally applied, but said that 
the matter was for the legislature and not for the courts. 

The Legislature of California disposed of this question by providin a 
for a consideration of the diminished ability of the injured employce 
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to compete in an open labor market; while in Washington compensa- 
tion payments for temporary disability are to cease as soon as there is a 
restoration of the earning power of the workman ‘‘at any kind of work.” 
[In justice to the workman, he is entitled to all due allowance for the 
loss of opportunity and earning capacity caused by the injury; but 
. employer or insurer is no less entitled to reap the benefits of a 
iberal policy in the way of restoring the capacity for work. A strik- 
, illustration in this field comes from the Province of Nova Scotia, 
ose law makes no general provision for medical or surgical aid, 
it allows the administrative board to furnish special treatment if it 
omises to conserve the provincial fund, from which all payments 
‘to be made. In the case of a coal miner left blind by a second eye 
jury, & specialist advised an operation costing some $200, and by 
lowing out such recommendation the man was enabled to return 
to work at full wages. The total costs of awards and treatment fell 
under $500 in this case, while if the workman had been allowed to 
without special treatment they would have amounted to $4,800, 
besides leaving him a helpless and burdensome member of ‘the 
community. 
REFUSING TREATMENT. 


The question of the cut ceptance of the propos d rent dial devices 
treatment, and instruction remains for consideration. It is in large 
part psychological, and must be met from the mental standpoint of 
the workman. That every consideration siouid be shown him, 
regard being had for his physical condition, mental capacity, age and 
environment, goes without saying. On the other hand, due weight 
must be given to the expert opinion of those competent to advise 
and to the fact that no one has a right voluntarily, even if ignorantly 


’ 
| 


to persist in making himself a dependent on others, to the loss of his 
own self-respect and the burdening of the community. The matter 
of the acceptance of medical and surgical relief lies very close to this 
subject, though probably it would not be considered that the same 
compulsory steps could be taken in regard to retraining that would 
be regarded as proper in the matter of medical and surgical aid. In 
a considerable number of States, compensation benefits may be with- 
held if the workman refuses to accept the treatment required to be 
furnished; and even under the law of Wyoming, which makes no 
provision for the supply of medical aid, right to compensation is 
lorfeited where the injured man persists ‘‘in unsanitary or inju- 
rious practices which tend to imperil or retard his recovery, or 
if he shall refuse to submit to such medical or surgical treatment 
as is reasonably. essential to promote his recovery.” This language 
© 1s stronger than that usually employed, the California law denying 
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compensation ‘‘if and so far as” disability is caused, continued 


aggravated by refusal to accept treatment. The laws of Color, 


Illinois, and New Mexico authorize the reduction or suspension 


benefits in the discretion of the commission; while in Connecti 
benefits are to be withheld during the refusal or failure of the inj 
man to accept the treatment provided for by law. The lay 
Indiana further provides that ‘‘no compensation shall at any tim 
payable for the period of suspension unless in the opinion of t! 
dustrial board the circumstances justify the refusal.” In Penn 
vania the employee’s refusal to accept reasonable services and 
plies forfeits ‘‘all rights to compensation for any injury or any ine: 
in his incapacity shown to have resulted from such refusal.” 

The construction placed on these provisions of law by the co 
and commissions is of primary importance, both because of the 
cretion formally conferred, and because the question is from its \ 
nature largely one of opinion and judgment. The Supreme 
of Michigan confirmed an award where an operation was delayed 
reason of the injured man’s unwillingness to undergo a serious 
gical operation, urged as the only possibility of saving his 
The operation was finally assented to and performed, but th 
temporarily there were favorable results, death ensued. The c 


took into consideration the fact that the injured man was a foreig 


little able to understand what was said to him, was suffering ¢ 
pain, and in strange surroundings, so that under the circumsta: 
he could not properly be charged with unreasonableness or intent: 
and willful miscouduct. (Jendrus v. Detroit Steel Products Co. (19 
144 N. W. 563.) When, however, the operation was a simple 
attended by comparatively little danger or suffering, and reason: 
likely to afford relief from disability, a suspension of payments 
held by the same court to be warranted. (Kricinovich v. Ameri 
Car & Foundry Co. (1916), 159 N. W. 302.) 


A leading case is that of Lesh v. Illinois Steel Co. (1916), 157 N. \V 
539), in which the Supreme Court of Wisconsin sustained the S' 
commission in rejecting the claim of a man whose disability sul 
quent to a fixed date was held by three physicians and surgeons 
have ‘“‘resulted directly from the injured man’s willful refusal! 
submit himself to safe and simple medical treatment.” The c 


te 


tinuing disability was held to be ‘‘not proximately caused by 


accident, but is the direct result of such unreasonable refusal.”’ 
was said not to be the duty of society to carry the burden caused |) 
such wrongful act; and while there was no question of compelli 
the man to submit to an operation, he could not while refusing 01 
offer himself as a claimant of the benefits provided by the compen- 
sation law. 
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A clear cut illustration of this principle is found in a case decided 
by the California commission where a simple fracture was neglecied, 
infection and amputation of a limb following. It was held that with 
proper treatment the injury would have caused temporary disability 
of but five weeks’ duration, and awards were limited accordingly 
nothing being allowed for the permanent partial disability. Analo- 

us to the foregoing, and extending the application of the 


to a contiguous field, is the action of the Industrial Accident Board 


; 


principle 
of Massachusetts in suspending compensation payments until a 
woman should agree to wear an artificial hand and accustom herseli 
to its use, the testimony of physicians being that the stump was 
suitable for such use, and that she would the reby be restored to an 
earning capacity. 

Admitting these punitive provisions to be proper and even neces- 
sary parts of a compensation law, and recognizing that their applica- 
tion, in the instances coming under observation, has been with a 
fair and equitable recognition of the circumstances, the fact remains 
that society can not thus dispose entirely of the victim of industrial 
accident; since if by his negligence or folly he is debarred from the 
benefits of compensation, he is a possible if not a probable candidate 
for dependence upon public charity or other form of relief, so that 
the burden is merely shifted and the mode of its administration 
varied by withholding a compensation benefit but not otherwise 
providing for his care. Probably the most difficult problems that 
arise in this connection are those developing where there has been 
failure to render proper first aid, as where sepsis has been allowed to 
set in, or a fracture has been defectively adjusted. Such cases call 
for repeated operations, which are in themselves confessions of fail- 
ure, whether culpable or not, and afford at least an opportunity for 
refusal by the depressed and suffering patient. In so far as this is 
true, it emphasizes afresh the importance of competent initial treat- 
ment, and hardly less that of thorough after care. In its ultimate 
aspects, the matter passes beyond the scope of compensation sim- 
ply, and offers problems to the psychological and vocational expert, 
as well as to the social worker. 

CHOICE OF PHYSICIANS. 

The importance of the confidence of the employee in the practi- 
tioner attending him, and of a sympathetic understanding by the 
physician of the situation involved can hardly be overestimated, 
since a nervous or mental state may be as actually disabling as a 
physical injury, as witness the instances of neurasthenia and hysteria 
that every accident board is from time to time compelled to pass 
upon. This fact gives weight to the question of the choice of the 
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physician, which is variously disposed of in tke different laws. © 
the very natural assumption that what a man is obliged to do 
may reasonably be allowed to do in his own way, the requirem; 
that the employer must furnish a physician seems usually to ca . 
with it the right of choice. On the other hand is the unbroken « 
tom of the individual selecting for himself the man who shall ¢ 
into his home and enter into the intimate and responsible relat 
involved. After some years of experience, the legislatures of Ma: 
chusetts and Rhode Island so amended their laws in 1917 as to | 
the employee the power of selection; while the law of Washing 
in first providing for medical aid in the same year, granted the s 
right to the employee. These three laws of such recent date | 
fairly be regarded as the first fruits of an effort to secure this privi 
to the workman generally, though no doubt the movement will 
encounter considerable opposition. 

A few States! formally permit the employee to waive the benefi' 
medical aid at the hands of the employer, and allow him to s 
and pay for his own physician, but this is a privilege of doul 
value from the compensation standpoint; and it is not clear v 
obstacle to such action could be interposed in other States, in 
absence of a showing that the physician selected by the work: 
was incompetent. Even in the States named refusal to accept s 
able medical treatment, or persistence in imsanitary practices, 
lead to the withholding of benefits. 

In California the law requires the employer to tender the emp! 
one change of physicians, if so requested, the selection to be n 
from a list of three named by the employer, if so many compe' 
physicians are locally available; while in Indiana the indust 
board may order the employer to change physicians where the em- 
ployee refuses to accept the services originally provided, if the 
cumstances appear to justify such refusal. A common provi 
of the laws is one that authorizes the employee to call in a physi 
at the employer’s expense where the latter has failed to take tim 
action. But an employer can not be held responsible where io’ 
informed of the need, nor will he be liable for fees incurred by 
employee after the services of a competent physician have }b 
tendered. (City of Milwaukee v. Miller (Wis. Sup. Ct., 1913), 

N. W. 188.) 

Where there is an administrative commission with a physi 
or physicians on its staff, much can be done in an advisory wa 
tending to the establishment of higher standards, as well as the main- © 
tenance of comity, whether the right of choice is exercised by t 





1Connecticut, Idaho, and Illinois, 
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employer or by the employee. Thus the Industrial Accident Com- 
mission of California, in its report for 1916-17, tells of the work of 
its medical department in examining and passing upon the cases 
of injured workmen for the commission and for insurance companies 
as well. While the aim is primarily administrative, the examination 
results in procuring for the injured man an unbiased and disinterested 
report which is much appreciated. Examinations are also made 
of men under treatment by contract physicians, for the satisfaction 
of the men themselves, often resulting in a change of practitioners 
or the exaction of satisfactory treatment at the hands of the one 
already employed. The’opportunities for abuse and dissatisfaction 
are so numerous and almost inescapable where there is an unrestricted 
choice by either party, that some such supervision as is indicated by 
the practice of the California commission, or some such selection 
from a nominated roster as is provided for by the law of that State, 
seems highly desirable if not necessary. The method provided for 
by the British compensation act, of designating practitioners of 
recognized standing and ability to represent the administrative 
authorities in the various localities, permits easy access by either 
party in interest to a competent and unbiased arbiter; while the 
system of local boards representing both employer and employees, 
provided for by the law of Washington, will necessarily afford an 
portunity for the closest observation of th> medicat and surgical 


Oop 
rl 


a 
rt 


aid furnished, safeguarding the rights and interests of both parties. 


THE PHYSICIAN AS A FACTOR IN ADMINISTRATION. 


It is evident. therfore, that the physician is not only the sol agent 
as regards proper treatment of the injured workman, but he is also 
a factor of prime importance as an adviser of both employer and 
employee in the matter of settlements, and of the administrative 
boards and courts ii the adjustment of disputes and the determina- 
tion of awards. This aspect of the case is suggestively developed 
in a paper recently read by Mr. Charles S. Andrus, chairman of the 
[i!inois Industrial Commission, at a session of the American Medical 
Association held in Chicago in June of the current year.’ 

Attention was first directed to the importance of the question of 
adequate provision for the injured workman and his family, in view 
of the fact of their dependence upon the continued receipt of a 
daily wage, and of the estimated number of industrial accidents 
occurring annually in the United States. This is given at 1,000,000, 
causing either fatal-or nonfatal injuries. What place the physician 
can fill is necessarily dependent on the methed of administration in 





“The responsibility of ind::strial boards to employer and employee as influenced by the opinion of 
the medical examiner.” Journal, American Medical Association, Aug. 17, 1918. Pp. 508-511. 
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effect under the law; for although his technical knowledge and opinio; 
must be availed of under any form, his status as an adviser for bj 
client or as an expert witness before a court will be widely differ 
from that of an officer of the administration, ‘with every reason | 
msintaining an unprejudiced attitude and none for making a e 
for either party. 

Considering then the mode of administration provided for in 
various States of the Union, and limiting our survey to the 38 wit! 
continental boundaries which have compensation laws, it app 
that there sre special agencies provided for the administration 
these laws in 30 States—boards or commissions being found in 
while in 5 a single official administers the act. In 8 States th 
is administered by the courts.' 

Questions of degree of disability, prospect of recovery, proper | 
allowance, eausal connection between an injury and subsequ 
physical condition or death—these and many others he peculiar!) 
the province of the physician. In the latter group of States n 
above, the courts determine these as other questions by testimo 
expert and otherwise. The physician, as an expert witness, is 
allowed to volunteer an opinion, but is carefully examined by 
attorney for the party in whoso behalf he appears, who is on gu 
against calling out any fact or opinion not advantageous to 
client. Cross-examination usually begets antagonism, and 
witness inclines to a defense of his direct statements. <A conflict 
medical opinion, even if only apparent, confuses the court 
discredits the profession in the mind of the layman, who may 
be able to discriminate between objective and subjective symipto: 
In view of these conditions the writer concludes that ‘““the method 
determining the extent of physical ability by expert testimony 
not proved a success.” 

On the other hand, when a board has medical questions before 
the physician may be much more freely called upon and may m 
more freely express himself. The matter is further simplified in t! 
States in which there is a monopolistic State fund, no question 
conflict of interest appearmg, since not only the sums awarded bu 
the-physicians’ fees as well are paid from the fund. ‘There is tl: 
every inducement for the physician to assist the commission in iis 
work, and to disclose fully the medical facts im each case.”’ Su: 
an absence of adverse interests exists at present in but five Stat 
by far the greater number of commissions being called upon to 
adjust disputes between the injured workman and his employer 0: 
the latter's insurer. It is such a situation that exists in Lllinois 


‘ 





t These figures do not exactly agree with those presented by Mr. Andrus, but are corrected in accordance 
with the mest recent legislative action. 
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with which Mr. Andrus is therefore experimentally familiar. In 
this State, the commission has established a medical department, 
and where a dispute involves a medical question, the employee is 
examined by a physician of this department, whose opinion naturally 
is considered of great weight. Other advantages flowing from this 
arrangement are the availability of medical officers as advisers in 
securing the services of specialists when necessary, and the status of 
such officers in the minds of claimants, who have come to recognize 
them as impartial and disinterested, thereby circumventing the 
efforts of the ambulance chaser on the one hand and the claim agent 
on the other. Not the least important is the influence of such officers 
in encouraging employers to procure competent physicians and the 
rendering of adequate medical service. An instance is given where 
a firm was led to expend some $600 per month instead of $75 for 
physicians’ services, in the first year reducing the number of suits 
fom 21 to 1, and saving $30,000 to the claim dep rtment. 

The conclusions and implications of this address are borne out and 
emphasized by the recommendations of the Work: L¢ n’s (‘on pensa- 
tion Aid Board of New Jersey in its rcport for the vear 1916. This 
report stresses the importance of the services of the physician where 
employer and employee differ as to the nature and severity of an 
injury, while the administration is under the necessity of procuring 
the advice of a disinterested physician as a guide to its referees. 
Three modes of providing for such aid are suggested: (a) By the 
retention of one or two physicians on the staff of the bureau, to go 
from place to place as their services are required; (b) by the authori- 
zation of any physician in the State to furnish an opinion in any par- 
ticular case; and (c) by designating a physician in each important 
city or district to render such assistance as may*be desired, paying 
him on either a fee or salary basis. 

The first method is regarded as unduly expensive; the second would 
not provide for the presence of the physician at such hearings as 
might be held, such presence often being a necessity; while the third 
has in its favor the development of experience and familiarity with 
the work in hand, and a consequent facility and acceptableness in the 
matter of determinations. It will be noted that this last method is 
practically an adaptation of the system of certified referee or advisory 
physicians provided for by the law of Great Britain. 


SUMMARY. 


The necessity of prompt attention of a medical and surgical nature, 
to be furnished by the employer as a part of the compensation due, 
is all but universally recognized, though it is as yet the exception 
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rather than the rule that the treatment of serious injuries is sufli- 
ciently provided for. 

No State, with the single exception of Massachusetts, looks beyoy 
the healing of the wound, with perhaps some supply of artifici 
limbs, and compensation, more or less adequate, for the resulta 
disability, the matter of rehabilitation being as yet gencrally unp 
vided for. 

The rejection of medical treatment is usually penalized, possibly 
a necessary mode of dealing with a difficult subject; but such pen: 
zation is nevertheless unsatisfactory as to both immediate and fi: 
results. 

A partial solution of this difficulty is to be found in the procuri 
of medical aid that is both adequate and acceptable, to which 
there must be a genuine cooperation of both parties, with full re 
nition of mutual rights and of the circumstances in each case. 

The usefulness of the physician, both as practitioner and as advis 
is greatly increased under an administrative system in which 
profession can be given official recognition, and where the opportu 
for suspecting bias and partisanship is reduced to a minimum, t! 
emphasizing the importance of administration by special bo: 
designated for the purpose instead of by the courts. 





WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION EXPERIENCE IN KENTUCKY. 


The Workmen’s Compensation Board of the State of Kentu 
presents its first annual report covering the eleven months fro 
August 1, 1916, to June 30, 1917.1. The report opens with a bri 
account of the enactment of the law, referring to provisions in 
porated therein for the purpose of complying with suggestions en 
bodied in the decision of the court of appeals of the State declarin: 
an’ earlier act unconstitutional. The act of 1914 was nominall\ 
elective in form, but contained provisions as to implied election, et 
which led the court of appeals to coristrue the act as compulsory a 
in conflict with the provisions of the State constitution. To ov 
come this objection, the act of 1916 requires from each employee, : 
well as from employers, an affirmative act of acceptance in writi) 
as to which provision the board says: ‘‘ In this connection it may no 
be improper to state that the requirement of the Kentucky act as | 
individual written acceptance by the employees has been the subj«: 
of more complaints to the board during the administration of the a 
than has any other provision of the law.” It is further stated that 


! Workmen’s Compensation Board, Commonwealth of Kentucky: Annual Report of Department, Au; 
1, 1916, to June 30,1917, Frankfort, 1918. 52 pp. 
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“subsequent experience developed under the actual administration 


of the law indicates that if any constitutionally valid form of implied 
acceptance can be devised it would be advantageous to incorporate it 
in the act.” 

The law is limited in its application to establishments having five or 
more employees, and excludes all steam railways and agriculture. At 
he end of the year covered by the report, June 30, 1917, there were 
1007 employers who had accepted the provisions of the law, while 
25 who had at some time come under the act had withdrawn. By the 
end of the calendar year 416 additional employers had come under 
he act, and 12 others had withdrawn. The number of employees’ 

eptances is not recorded by the board, so that there is no method 
of determining the extent of acceptance of the act on their part. 
However, accident reports filed by employers total 12,665 for the 
eleven months of operation, resulting in 3,331 compensable cases for 
which settlements or claims were on record. 
The act permits insurance in stock and other companies, and also 
uthorizes the form of State mutual insurance in use in the States of 
Massachusetts and Texas. ‘The benefits allowed under the law are 
computed on a basis of 65 per cent of the injured workman’s wages 
and when the board announced premium rates under its authority to 
iX such rates, it was found that they were below the charges made for 


7 


nsurance in other States paying corresponding compensation benefits, 


ith the single exception of the State of Massachusetts. As a con- 
sequence, employers were not interested in forming a mutual com- 
pany under the grant of law contained in the act; while on the other 


hand the National Service Bureau of the casualty companies was 
unwilling to submit competitive rates, nor did it officially enter the 
State as an organization. Individual companies were authorized, 
however, to write insurance if they chose to do so, which a number of 
them decided to do. Companies not connected with the bureau also 
entered the field, while 123 of the more important employers carried 
their own risk. It appears, therefore, that the matter of insurance is 
disposed of without the operation of a State organization, by reason of 
the power of the compensation board to regulate the premium rate. 
However, in order to secure adequate and impartial inspection for 
credit rating, a branch service bureau was organized for this State as 
an adjunct of the national bureau but a separate organization. The 
services of this bureau are available and may be used by all insurers 
doing business in the State whether members of the bureau or not, 
nonmembers paying a proportionate fee for services rendered. 

The compensation board is maintained by a 4 per cent premium tax 
paid by insurance companies, and a pro rata amount paid by self- 
insurers. This has been found adequate for the support of the depart- 
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ment with no other aid than the initial appropriation of $7,500 give. 
as a preliminary grant, contained in the law at the time of its ena 
ment. The total income of the period was $36,236, while the « 
bursements amounted to $26,589, leaving a balance of $9,647, sh 
ing that a 4 per cent levy is adequate for the support of the board 
its present rate of expenditures. To offset whatever expense the | 
may create, it is estimated that the State is saved an amount app: 
mating $75,000 per annum as court costs, without including thi 
penses of litigation which would fall upon employers and emp! 
under a liability system. 

Emphasis is laid on the importance of adequate medical aid to 
cure the quickest and most complete recovery and industrial re! 
tation. The cooperation of physicians has generally been cor 
but a few instances of excessive charges were found. Some str 
laid on the matter of the certainty of the collection of the physi 
fees as against the uncertainty where the injured workman 
alone liable. This definiteness of payment is referred to in the 
itself as proper to be considered by the board in determining 
medical fees are reasonable. No general schedule has been ado) 
as yet, but rates have been fixed as the occasion arose. 

No general presentation of statistics is attempted on account o! 
incompleteness of data available at the time. 





WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN BRITISH COLUMBIA, 1917. ! 


The first annual report of the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
the Province of British Columbia gives an account of the working: | 
the act of May 31, 1916, during the first year of its operation. P ) 
to January 1, 1917, industrial injuries had been compensated un 


an act of 1902, drawn up very much along the lines of the Brit 

compensation law. The present law much more closely resembles | | 

type in force in the United States. Indeed, the bill was drawn by a 

conimission which made a study of a number of the State laws, and | 

act incorporates what the commission considered the best features | 

a number of them.? f 
f 


The act is administered by a commission of three persons appointci 
for terms of 10 years each, a provision in which the Canadian pract! ] 
was followed rather than that of the States of the Union, where no t 
such terms of office have been provided for. The old law was of su f 
limited scope that the commission found itself confronted with thie ( 





necessity of introducing the system as practically a new one, and to s 
— v 
1 First Annual Report of the Workmen’s Compensation Board of the Province of British Columbia Z 0 


for the year ending Dec. 31,1917. Victoria, B. C., 1918. 30 pp. 
*See MONTHLY Review, November, 1916, pp. 554-559. 
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this end organized early in the year a Province-wide educational 
campaign. 

“The background against which the law is operative includes an 
annual pay roll of approximately $100,000,000, approximately 75,000 
workmen, about 6,000 employing firms, 400 doctors, 2,000 nurses, 
P2OU dentists, 150 druggists,” besides all means of tran f Ortation neces- 
sary to bring injured workmen to the nearest medical practitioner. 
[Emphasis 1 is placed upon the medical feature of the law on the ground 
that “the system was unique, inasmuch as it was the only law of its 
kind in foree at the time that carried with if unlimited med ‘al aid. 
lowever, the report civ és no account of the medical wi rk ol the 
board, either of extent, results, or costs. 


4 
' 
A 


Another provision of the act which is particularly emphasized is its 
monopolistie insurance system. This point was dwelt upon in the re- 
port of the investigating commission, and a year’s experience by the 
administrative commission has apparentiy only served to strengthen 
the opinions set forth in the report. ‘The opinion is rapidiy growing 
in effect that private interests should not be permitted to come be- 
tween the employer and the injured employee and conduct a business 
for pesiil, whieh profit must come from the misery and distress of 
human beings. It is not a legitimate business, never has been, and 
can never be made such.” Declaring that the administration of a law 
with this purpose is a function of good government, it is pointed out 
that ‘‘the Province has not made a business proposition of it. The 
board is simply acting as the administering agent of a fund made up 
yf 


from steitibetions from all the employers of the Province,’ every 


cent of. such funds going to the injured workmen or their dependents 
less the cost of administration. 

Nothing is given to indicate the premium rates charged, nor the 
amounts collec ted or disbursed as a whole under the act, and there is 
no financial statement except as to the amounts of compen: ation paid 
for temporary total disability claims completed during the year other 
than a partial account of the reserves set aside for fatal cases. 

The classes of industries are 12 in number, each elass embracing 
from 2 to 48 industries or occupations. The largest number of 
fatalities in amy one group occurred in elass 1, which includes the 
logging industry, which alone was responsible for 45 fatal injuries, 
the greatest number due to any one cause being 12 as the result of 
falling trees; in saw and shingle mills 18 other fatalities occurred. 
Coal mining comes next with 44 fatalities, of which 34 were due to a 
single explosion. The total number of fatal cases was 217, in 84 of 
which, up to December 31, reserves had been set aside to the amount 


of $ $306, 162, or an average of $ $3,645 per case. 
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The total number of nonfatal accidents is not given, the tab] 
presented showing only the number of accidents for each class a 
subclass in which claims were submitted and final settlements ma 
during 1917, together with the amounts of compensation paid theref 
There were 5,483 such accidents, of which the largest number y 
found in class 1; 530 of these occurred in subclass 3, ‘‘ Logging. 
cluding cutting, river driving, rafting, booming’’; while subclass 
sawmills, stood next with 511 accidents. The largest number 
accidents in a single subclass was 677, found in coal mining, subc! 
1, class 3. Metal mining was the next most hazardous subclass, y 
393 accidents, while a single establishment, the Consolidated Mi: 
& Smelting Co. of Canada (Ltd.), forming a subclass in itself, 
responsible for 372 accidents. 

More than half (3,035) of all the 5,483 cases of temporary t 
disability involved disability not in excess of 18 days, 527 shoy 
recovery from disability within 6 days, 1,495 in more than 6 but 
more than 12 days, arid 1,013 in more than 12 but not more tha 
days. Other tables are given showing the number of injuries du 
mechanical causes and to nonmechanical causes, the nationality, 
the average wage, by nationality groups, of the persons injured. 

It is admitted that there is no sufficient basis for deductions f1 
the limited amount of material available from a single year’s exp: 
ence. However, one table of the report, showing the number 
duration of injuries, classified by their nature, is of sufficient inte 
to warrant its reproduction; the average for all the cases repo 
iven as 24.45 workdays: 


Is g 


TEMPORARY TOTAL DISABILITY CLAIMS SETTLED DURING 1917 UNDER BRI 
COLUMBIA WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT, BY NATURE OF INJURIES. 














| | I , P Avera 
: - Juration of durati 
Nature of injury. — r of disability of disabilit 
— (workdays). | each ac 
| (workd 
Cit cinclksntin: uastete> neke «6055s ssennsen cugqecees 1,117 | 20, 626 
gate: ER Rape ies oe RE Se 9 SE RR Sea apnea 1, 658 | 33, 040 
DURING aicawwsndes co dnwicssoes cecdescccccaccescccecccess 579 | 10, 653 
PE « Gomcccd ceeded bebtcesecsccsccccecascsceecccece 232 | 3, 466 
PERIEIOG. «64 a cwencc etpndnssocesecdcoccueccsoocesos ee 674 31, 380 
Pac n6sk ohn ces Sbacwescccovesvcddsceunaecsecece 60 1, 888 | 
DMEREIOUS 2 noon pos sda anccssccccdesecvcscesvccescceces 137 5, 536 
IE MNES HUET, on ovens essence sédecnccccnsescvccceczes 141 3,092 
ID sive nso endccpgmes bbocepennessccecencecrcdepecse 701 20,318 2 
All others......0. EddgdEDTER SUDA SOE saccasbtccnceeoecest 184 4,070 
Total...... ees teceniigh es Dagthalettne calle | 5, 483 134,069 |......... 
| 
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NEW LAW REGARDING RETIREMENT ANNUITIES IN FRANCE.! 


By a law which will become effective January 1, 1919, the national 
retirement fund of France is authorized to contract for annuities 
which are immediately payable, whatever may be the age of the 
depositors to the fund. The law in force at present fixes 50 years 
as the lowest age when annuities become payable. 

A provision of this new law ailows the depositor to contract not 
only for an immediate annuity for his own benefit but also for a rever- 
sion, either in its entirety or for a definite portion, in favor of his 
consort. The provision of the law now in force relative to the 

aximum amount of annual premiums which may be paid by a 

ele depositor is repealed. The fund may receive annual premiums 
in any amount, provided they do not constitute a pension in excess 
of 2,400 francs ($463.20), which is the highest annuity for which the 
fund is authorized to contract. 

These modifications allow persons having small savings, who 
before the war were in receipt of an income sufficient to assure tneir 
comfort, but who under present conditions find it necessary to resort 
to some method of sensibly increasing their incomes, to secure an 
immediate annuity by depositing a small payment in the retirement 
fund. By reason of the advantages of reversion, which may be 
tipulated, these small ‘deposits, besides adding to the resources of 
the depositors, definitely assure the future comfort of the consort. 

An old person, having lost his children through the war and not 
under the necessity of further sav ing for their benefit, may enhance 
his own comfort by depositing a fully prepaid premium in the national 
old-age retirement fund. 

i may provide annuities for minor children by the pay ment 

fa single premium sufficient to assure the Maximum annuity 

The fund i is directed to establish a new tariff of premiums ‘and to 
adopt regulations necessary to comply with this act. 


UNEMPLOYMENT FUNDS IN FRANCE, 


The decree signed by the President, the Minister of Labor, and 
the Minister of Finance, April 19, 1918, in pursuance of the decree 

November 24, 1914, modified by the decree of January 9, 1915, 
fixing the requirements which the municipal and departmental unem- 
ployment funds must meet in order to obtain subsidies from the 
national unemployment fund, and in pursuance of article 21 of the 
law of March 29, 1918, concerning the opening and closing of budget- 


La République F Frangaise, Paris, Aug. 9, 1918. 
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ary credit accounts for the fiscal year 1917, makes the followi: 
provisions: 

ARTICLE 1. Unemployment funds created by Departments and commun 
obtain subsidies from the national unemployment fund if they comply with tl] 
ditions of the present decree. 

These subsidies are only granted when the population of the commune or 
of communes for which the local unemployment fund has been created num 
at least 5,000. 

The by-laws of the unemployment funds are subject to the approval of the Mini 
of Labor and Social Welfare. 

Art. 2. Only unemployed workers who have, during a sufficiently long p 
immediately before their unemployment, worked in a calling from which they 
reguiar wages are entitled to assistance from these funds. 

The following may not receive aid from these funds: 

1. Persons who, without any valid reason, refuse employment offered them. 

2. Persons not living by their work. Included in this class are the benefi 
of pensions under the law of April 5, 1910, relating to workmen’s and agri 
laborers’ pensions, and the beneficiaries of aid granted under the law of July 14 
to the aged, infirm, and incurable. 

3. Persons receiving allowances provided by the law of August 5, 1914, relati 
grants to families of mobilized men. 

Art. 3. The award of unemployment benefits shall be effected by a com: 
appointed by the prefect or the mayor, according as to whether the unemploy1 
fund is departmental or communal. The commission shall be composed of an « 
number of employers and workmen. ‘The equipartisan administrative board ol 
employment office may act as such a commission. The commission shall in 
case keep in constant touch with the employment office, with the view of se« 
employment for the unemployed. 

Art. 4. The rates of the unemployment benefits are to be fixed by the by-! 
of the unemployment funds. 

In the computation of the State subsidy only that part of the benefits paid 
unemployed workers is taken into account which does not exceed the foll. 
maximum rates: 

For the unemployed head of a family, 1.5 francs (28.9 cents) a day. 

For the unemployed consort, for a child less than 16 years old not working or ea1 
less than 1 france (19.3 cents) a day, | franc a day. 

Tor an ascendant relative dependent upon the head of the house, 75 centi: 
(14.5 cents) a day. The total amount of the benefits allowed to the same hous« 
must, however, not exceed 4 francs (77.2 cents) a day. 

Arr. 5. The State subsidy is fixed at 33 per cent of the amount of financial assist 
allowed according to the conditions determined by article 4. 

The Minister of Labor may, in exceptional cases, grant State subsidies for assistai 
to be given in the form of orders for commodities or in the form of meal tickets. 

Art. 6. Accounts of the unemployment funds must be kept in such a way 
unemployment statistics can be compiled from them and that it can be ascertai 
whether the provisions of the present decree are being complied with. 

These accounts should be accessible at all times to persons designated by the Min 
of Labor or by the prefect of the Department. 

Art. 7. A report of the operations of each month, conforming to instructions iss! 
by the Minister of Labor, shall be transmitted to the latter during the following mont! 
through the prefect, who shall verify the report and correct it if necessary. 
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Arr. 8. There may be created departmental funds to aid in cases of partial unem- 
nloyment due to shortage of the supply of raw materials or of coal in industrial estab- 
: 


| 


lishments. These funds shall pay to the idle workers of the establishments suspend- 


ing work indemnities of 3 francs (57.9 cents) for an entire day of unemployment for 

dults, and 2 francs (38.6 cents) for workers of less than 16 years, without, however, 

indemnities in any case being more than 50 per cent of the regular normal « ent 

The funds for partial unemployment may receive subsidies from the State, accord- 
to article o% these subsidies shall be comput d on the basis of the cash } 


ilated in the preceding paragraph, and their grant is conditioned upon the fact 
t the employers shall contribute at least one-third of the amounts paid to their 
nnel in employment benefits, and that, moreover, the by-laws of the said funds 
| conform to a model set of by-laws jointly agreed upon by the Ministers of Lal 

| Social Welfare and of Finance. 

Art. 9. The decrees of November 24, 1914, and of January 9, 1915, are abrogated. 

Art. 10. The Minister of Labor and Social Welfare and the Minister of Finance are 

charged, each as 1t concerns him, with the application of the present di 

ll be published in the Journal Officiel de la Republique Francaise and inserted in 

Bulletin of Laws 





THE COST OF PENSIONS IN GERMANY’S WAR BILL, 


George Bernhard, editor of Plutus, an economic and financial 
magazine, devotes the sixth of a series of articles on reforms in Ger- 
many’s financial system to a discussion of the cost to the German 


{ 


Treasury of pensions to the war-disabled and dependents of the fallen, 
an item which he disregarded in his previous articles when dealing 
with the costs of the War which, apart from the expenses of demobili- 
zation, he estimated at 120,000,000;000 marks ($28,560,000,000). 

In the present article he points out that it is no easy task to compute 
the sum necessary to meet the cost of providing for disabled soldiers 
and the dependents of the fallen. The difficulty is caused, for one 
thing, by the fact that the principles upon which procedure should be 
based have not yet been determined, though it is clear that the old 
principles must be discarded. After the Franco-Prussian War the 
provisions made for the disabled soldiers were neither adequate nor 
sufficiently well administered to meet the maximum claims that those 
who had taken part in the war could make, and a poor organ grinder 
decorated with the Lron Cross and limping along on one leg was a 
common enough sight. When the enthusiasm of the early days of the 
present war was at its height the view was very generally expressed 
that after the conclusion of the war there must be no delay in paying 
to the full the debt of gratitude owed to its soldiers by the nation. 
Meanwhile, however, this early enthusiasm has abated considerably, 
and the slowly dawning-consciousness of the vast financial burdens 
that will be imposed upon the country has already in some quarters 


a —_~- 
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t Plutus, Berlin, June 5, 1918, 
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engendered a disposition to be niggardly in the matter of payment 
to the war-disabled and dependents of fallen soldiers. It would be 
the greatest mistake to lend an ear to the advocates of such a polic) 
quite apart from sentimental and ethical reasons. It will be impo 
sible to do all that might be desirable, for, on however generous a sca! 
the war pensions are assessed, the poor fellows who have no oth, 
resources will not find existence any tooeasy. The correct standpoi 
for the solution of the problem of providing for the war-disabled a1 
dependents of the fallen can be arrived at only by making its d 
cussion a matter of practical politics. Germany’s body politic 
sustained blows in this War compared with which the experien 
of former wars appear insignificant. The economic welfare of | 
returning soldiers will guide their political inclinations. It is possi! 
that at first the majority of the returning soldiers will be delight 
to be able to live once more quietly in the bosom of their families, a 
that after the long months of discomfort and privation they will : 
press their former demands for comfortable and healthful conditio: 
and even that those very groups of citizens whose verdict is alw: 
invited when political reforms are contemplated will remain at fi 
indifferent to politics. But that will be a temporary phase. T 
claims of existence will soon be revived, and many political parti: 
will aid in causing the revival. If once the millions of disabled sol- 
diers can complain with justice that the country has neglected to p 
the debt of gratitude it owes, the result will be deep resentment in t 
hearts of these men and a rising flood of hatred against the ruling 
classes of society. All who desire the peaceful development of 1! 
German nation dare not approach the solution of the pensions proble: 
in a narrow-minded spirit. 

In any political discussions that may take place on the pensi 
question the following sequence of ideas must not be undervalue: 
The War which has been going on for so long had perhaps as one of | 
underlying causes the complete indifference of wide strata of the pop 
lation to problems of world politics ( Weltpolitik). If the importan 
of a strong foreign policy had been brought home to the masses of t! , 
German nation sooner, much would certainly have been avoided whi 
in the end must be held partly responsible forthe War. After the W: 
the German people must abandon this attitude, long persisted in, | 
indifference to world politics, and the foreign policy must play a mo: 
important part in German political thought. <A strong foreign poli 
can be carried on only when it finds support among the broad masses 
of the nation, and its conduct must not be -obstructed by domesti 
political difficulties. In consequence, all possible efforts must be 
made to encourage tendencies toward modernization, and all materia! 
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wants which create or increase domestic political difficulties must be 
removed. This alone makes it necessary to deal with the pensions 
yroblem in a sensible and generous fashion. 


; 


SOCIAL POSITION AND INCOME AS RULING FACTORS. 


The principle obtaining hitherto that pensions and war bonuses 
ust be paid according to military rank can not be retained. The 
ichstag has already wisely resolved in principle that in the assess- 
ent of pensions or composition grants regard ought to be paid not 
ily to military rank but also to the social position and the income 
ivil life of the fallen and wounded. 
his principle will play an important part in the matter of provision 
: soldiers’ dependents. This is not the first war in which men of the 
Ider classes in the Landwehr have been sent to the front. Buta 
velty in the present War has been the enlistment of numbers of 
elderly men lable to serve in the Landstrum. Many soldiers have 
en killed in battle who, as upper officials, artists, men of letters, 
tory managers, etc., enjoyed a considerable income in civil life. 
Many of these people might well have provided for their families by 
estments of the most varied nature, but a far lar; 


yr 


er number of 
nilies relied entirely on the income of the breadwinner. His death 

in battle has accordingly deprived these families of their social posi- 
tion, and the increase of the proletariat caused by the war will become 
ar greater if these families have to be content with the meager pen- 

n belonging to the rank of the dead man. That in cases like this 

‘State, with the best will in the world, can not intervene to the full 

obvious, and therefore the countless millions of voluntary donations 

ich have poured into the National Fund for the relief of the de- 
pendents of soldiers fallen in battle and the Ludendorff Fund for the 
war-disabled are a great boon, for if these funds are wisely adminis- 
tered they will be able to supplement State relief, which is bound to 
be managed to a certain extent.on hard and fast lines. So far, how- 
ever, as sensible principles can prevail in any rigid scheme it must 
be the task of the State to manage relief of soldiers’ dependents 
better than it has done hitherto. 

The financial burdens of the war, however, will be considerably 
increased thereby. On the other hand it will be possible, especially 
in the domain of relief of the war-disabled, to adjust matters to a 
certain extent. For while in settling all these questions political 
sagacity and generosity must proceed hand in hand, yet every form 
of sentimentality must be avoided. In granting relief to the war- 
disabled the guiding principle must be that ample compensation 
should be given to a man whose earning capacity has been reduced 
in the service of his country, but under no circumstances must the 
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fact of wounds and disablement form per se the basis of a dems» 
for a permanent pension from the State. At the present time 


relief of the war-disabled is not only a moral and ethical deman, 


but a national economic question of considerable magnitude. 
large number of men fallen in battle in itself betokens a very | 
siderable weakening of Germany’s economic productive stren 
If to the numbers of the fallen are added the very large numbe: 
the war-disabled, a shortage of labor ensues which is bound to we: 
most disastrously the efficiency of Germany’s trade, industry, 
agriculture, and at the same time injure very seriously her cap 
to compete with foreign countries. Rightly enough for that r 
ample resources have during the war been placed at the dispos 
voluntary movements aiming at restoring the war-disabled as 
as possible to the country’s service. The advance of medical sc: 
renders possible methods of relief hitherto unknown, and tec! 
perfection in the production of artificial limbs allows of men, 
formerly would have had to remain permanently crippled i: 
economic sense, being restored to a vigorous and lasting vocati 
activity. No one who in this way can be made fully capal 
earning his living should any longer be allowed to claim support a 
perhaps, from temporary grants which may be given until his ea: 
capacity-is fully restored. On the other hand, it will in the ; 
way be possible to raise many men to a higher state of efficiency 
would have been possible, considering the nature of their woun: 
earlier wars. These men will be granted a pension which corres} 
only to the actual lessening of earning capacity which may ri 
after the employment of all medical and technical resources. 


ESTIMATED EXPENDITURES. 


By adopting this standpoint in the assessment of pensions 
following result will perhaps be arrived at: The number of the k 
may be estimated at 1,500,000—this estimate is not drawn 
official returns, but represents Bernhard’s personal views. An 
the dead are a considerable number of young men whose d 
does not make the State liable to give any kind of relief. ‘|| 
number of deaths which make the State liable to grant relief ma: 
taken at one million. To this a further million may be added 
men disabled in such a way that they may claim permanent sup} 
and the sum of 1,000 marks ($238) may be taken as the average s 


to be given to each individual, though this is under rather than over 


the estimated sum required. It follows, then, that at first at | 


2,000,000,000 marks ($476,000,000) annually will be required. ‘T' 


sum will presumably reduce itself comparatively quickly, for 
inclusion in the army of the elder classes of the Landstrum will m 
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that many men will begin drawing their pensions when already at an 
advanced age, so that reduction of the sum owing to ordinary 
mortality must be expected. On the other hand, in the case of 
soldiers’ dependents it must be remembered that the number of war 
marriages of young people has. been extraordinarily large in this war, 
and that accordingly provision will have to be made for many young 
orphans and very many widows. ‘This, however, may be compensated 
or to a certain extent by the fact that owing to the large number 

war marriages of young people many of the widows will remarry, 
ind so forfeit their pensions. This may safely be counted upon, fo 
in spite of the reduced chances of marriage experience shows that, 
civen equal chances, widows marry sooner than single girls. Accord- 
ingly the original sum, as estimated above, of 2,000,000,000 marks 
$476,000,000) wil! at least every five years be sensibly reduced. 

Whether the Government will adopt this plan and create a capi- 
talized fund is a matter for special discussion. It seems practical to 
capitalize the pensions fund, since it is necessary to reckon the 
whole burden in one sum. In order to arrive at this sum it would 
be better to capitalize the annual pensions at 5 per cent. The sum 
required is at first 2,000,000,000 marks ($476,000,000), which is to 
be reduced every five years, and in about 50 years will have shrunk 
to a very small amount. It will not perhaps be an error to take 
1,250,000,000 marks ($297,500,000) as the average sum requiring 
capitalization at 5 per cent. 

That would mean that the State would have to find 25,000,000,000 
marks ($5,950,090,000) for the relief of ; 


the war-disabled and soldiers 
dependents. Summarizing what has been already described, the 


r 


following list gives an idea of the total financial burdens arising from 
the war: 


Marks. 

Cost of mobilization............... 1, 000, 000, 000 $238, 000, 000) 
Purely militaty war expenses....... 116, 000,000,000 (27, 608, 000, 000) 
Cost of feeding the nation and similar 

i Me. Lesh eececeea 10, 000, 000,000 (¢ 2, 380, 000, 000) 
Compensation to owners in devas- 

ek. dale od wid 5, 000, 000.000 (¢ 1, 190, 000. 000) 
Reconstruction of the army and 

fleet..... Si bimabnécesesescocs 6, 000, 000,000 ( 1, 428, 000, 000) 


O- 


Pensions. . . . ccccccccccccccccccesese 25,000, 000,000 ( 5, 950, 000, 000) 





33, 000, 000, 000 = (38, 794, 000, 000) 


as 
~ 
+ 


Ra an ne nine 


This sum represents the whole financial burden of the war provided 
that the war is over this year. And this is the sum which must form 
the basis for computing the extent of future financial reforms. 
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LABOR LAWS AND REGULATIONS. 





LEGISLATION IN THE UNITED STATES LIMITING HOURS OF LABOR Fy 
MEN. 


The first restrictions of hours of labor of adult male employ 
related to hazardous occupations, such as mining and related emp! 
ments. These laws were upheld as constitutional partly on 
ground of individual health and safety rather than public welf: 
that is, were regarded as health rather than labor laws. Railr 
laws, the next important class to be enacted, find their justificat 
largely in the safety of the traveling public, though, of course, t 
of the employees themselves is also a factor. 

The general laws defining a day’s labor “unless otherwise sti 
lated by contract’? have a value more sentimental than practi 
However, the later enactment of eight-hour laws of this clas 
place of those specifying 10 hours shows the tendency towari 
shorter workday. The same is true of the enactment of eight-! 
laws with regard to public roads and public works generally, thor 
these stand on a different footing from private employment, si 
the State has a right to fix the conditions under which work f 
and its subdivisions shall be done. 

Another tendency to extend the restriction on hours, which 
been confined to the labor of children and women and to the d 
gerous occupations and others depending on special reasons as not 
to the employment of men in general occupations has rece 
become manifest. Mississippi and Oregon have 10-hour laws apply: 
to all manufacturing establishments, that of the former containing 
absolute restriction to 10 hours, while that of Oregon permits 
more than 3 hours’ overtime work, to be paid for at the rate of 1 
and one-half. The Mississippi act has been held valid by 
supreme court of the State, while that of Oregon, after being up! 
by the State supreme court, was also sustained by the Supre1 . 
Court of the United States in the case of Bunting v. Oregon, 37 5 
Ct. 435. ? 

On account of the provision for overtime the contention was rai 
that the act was more a regulation of wages than of hours of lab: 

The Federal Supreme Court said that it was not possible or nece 
sary for that court to ‘know all the conditions that impelled t! 














1 See MONTELY REvieEw for June, 1916, pp. 23-28. 
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law or its particular form,” but quoted with apparent approval the 
ratement of the State supreme court that “it is clear that the intent 
the law is to make 10 hours a regular day’s labor in the occupations 
which reference is made.” 
\ still further step was taken by the Legislature of Alaska in 1917, 
ing in response to an initiative vote of the people of the Territory. 
his act limits absolutely (except on proclamation of the governor 
request of the Council of National Defense or the Sex retary yf 
[Interior in time of war) the hours of labor in all employments 
eight per day. However, the act has’ been declared unconstitu- 


ional by the local Federal court, and no appeal was taken. 


PROVISIONS OF LAW. 
I. In Certain Private Businesses, . 


A. MINES, 


rht-he ur laws. 


\laska: Acts of 1913, ch. 29, sec. 2, amended 1915, ch. 6, sec. 2, and 1917, ch. 4, 
sec. 2. 

Arizona: Rev. Stats. 1913; Civil Code, sec. 3109; Penal Code, sec. 713. Includes 
hoisting engineers. 

California: Acts of 1913, ch. 186, sec. 1. 

Colorado: Constitution, art. 5; Acts of 1913, ch. 95, see. 2. 

Idaho: Rev. Code 1909, sec. 1463. 

Kansas: Acts of 1917, ch. 242, sec. 1. 

Missourl: Rey. Stats. 1909, secs. 7813 and 7814a, added by Acts of 1913, p. 399. 
ntana: Constitution, art. 18, sec. 4; Rev. Code 1907, sec. 1734, and s 1736, 
amended by ch. 21, Acts of 1911. 

Nevada: Rev. Laws 1912, secs. 1941, 6554, 6555, 6557. Includes mechanics, 


engineers, blacksmiths, carpenters, topmen, and all surface employees. 
Oklahoma: Rev. Laws 1910, sec. 4005. 
Oregon: Lord’s Oregon Laws, 1910, sec. 5058. 
Pennsylvania: Acts of 1911, p. 102, sec. 1. Hoisting engineers only 


‘ . 


"ed 


Utah: Comp. Laws 1907, sec. 1337. 
Washington: Codes and Stats. 1910, sec. 6583. 
Wyoming: Constitution, Art. XIX, sec. 1; Comp. Stats. 1910, sec. 3499. 
2. Ten-hour laws. 
Marylanc: Pub. Local Laws, 1888, art. 1, sec. 194. (Allegany and Garrett 
counties only.) 
B. SMELTERS, REDUCTION WORKS, ETC. 
1. Kight-hour laws. 
Alaska: Acts of 1913, ch. 29, sec. 2, amended by Acts of 1915, ch. 6, sec. 2. 
Arizona: Rev. Stats. 1913; Civil Code, sec. 3108; Penal Code, sec. 713. 
California: Acts of 1913, ch. 186, sec. 1. 
Colorado: Acts of 1913, ch. 95, sec. 2. 
Idaho: Rev. Code 1909, sec. 1464, amended by Acts of 1909, p. 4, 
Missouri: Rev. Stats. 1909, sec. 7813. 
Montana: Constitution, art. 18, sec. 4; Rev. Code 1907, sec. 1739. 
Utah: Comp. Laws, 1907, sec. 1337. 
Wyoming: Comp. Stats. 1910, sec. 3500. 
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C. MISCELLANEOUS PRIVATE BUSINESSES, 


1. Eight-hour laws. 
(a) Electric light and power plants: 
Arizona: Rev. Stats. 1913, Penal Code, sec. 713. 
(b) Coke ovens: 
Alaska: Acts of 1913, ch. 29, sec. 2, amended by Acts of 1915, ch. 6, s 
Arizona: Rev. Stats. 1913, Penal Code, sec. 713. 
Colorado: Acts of 1913, ch. 95, sec. 2. 
(c) Blast furnaces: 
Arizona: Rev. Stats. 1913, Penal Code, sec. 713. 
Colorado: Acts of 1913, ch. 95, sec. 2. 
(d) Plaster and cement mills: 
Arizona: Rey. Stats. 1913, Penal Code, sec. 713. (Cement mills onl: 
Nevada: Rev. Laws 1912, sec. 6559. 
(e) Plate-glass works: 
j Missouri: Rev. Stats. 1909, sec. 78l4a, added by Acts of 1913, p. 399 
i Rolling mills, rod mills, stamp mills: 
Alaska: Acts of 1913, ch. 29, sec. 2, amended by Acts of 1915, ch. 6. s 
Arizona: Rev. Stats. 1913, Penal Code, sec. 713. 
Colorado: Acts of 1913, ch. 95, sec. 2. (Stamp mills.) 
Idaho: Rev. Code, 1909. sec. 1464. amended by Acts of 1909. p. 4. (Si 
nills. ) 
Wyoming: Comp. Stats., 1910, sec. 3500. (Stamp mills.) 
(g) Tunnels: 
Arizona: Rey. Stats., 1913, Penal Code, sec. 713. 
California: Acts of 1913, ch. 186, sec. 1. 
Montana: Rev. Code, 1907, sec. 1736. 
(h) In high-air pressure: 
New Jersey: Acts of 1914, ch. 121. 
New York: Consol. Laws, 1909, sec. 134b, added by ch. 291, A: 
1909, amended by ch. 528, Acts of 1913. 
Pennsylvania: Acts of 1917, No. 364. 
(In each of these States the limit is 8 hours when air pre 
does not exceed 21 pounds to square inch; shorter hours in h 
pressures. ) 
(i) Irrigation works: 
Montana: Rev. Code, 1907, sec. 2259. 
2. Nine-hour laws. 
(a) Telephone operators: 
Montana: Acts of 1909, ch. 75, sec. 1. {In cities of 3,000 or over.) 
3. Ten-hour laws. 
(a) Saw and planing mills: 
Arkansas: Acts of 1905, No. 49. secs. 1, 2. 
(b) Bakerves: 
New Jersey: Acts of 1912, ch. 127, sec. 7. (Not more than 60 | 
in one week.) 
(c) Brickyards: 
New York: Consol. Laws, 1909, ch. 31, sec. 5. (Owned by cor; 
tions.) 
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98. Ten-hour laws—Concluded. 

‘ (d) Drug stores: 

: California: Codes, 1906, Gen. Laws, Act No. 2665 as amended by ch. 

7 224, sec. 2, Acts of 1907. 

: New York: Consol. Laws, 1909, ch. 45, sec. 236, as amended by ch. 
514, secs. 1 and 2, 1914. (Not more than 70 hours in one week 

r (e) Cotton and woolen mills: 


; Georgia: Code, 1910, sec. 3137, as amended by act, p. 65, Acts of 1911. 
(Not more than 60 hours in one week.) 
Maryland: Pub. Gen. Laws, 1911, Art. C, sec. 1. (Except in con- 
tracts for work by hour.) 
South Carolina: Criminal Code, 1912, sec. 421, amended by A 
1916, ch. 547. 
{ Eleven-hour laws. 
(a) Factories: 
North Carolina: Acts of 1915, ch. 148. (Not more than 60 ho 





one week.) 
(b) Grocery stores: 
New York: Consol. Laws, 1909. ch. 45, art. 11, amended by -Aci 


1915, ch. 343. (Not more than 70 hours in one week.) 
D. A DAY'S WORK: DEFINED, UNLESS OTHERWISE STIPULATED, 


1. Eight-hour laws. 
California: Political Code. 1906. sec. 3244. 
Connecticut: General Stats., 1902, sec. 4692. 
Illinois: Hurd’s Rey. Stats., 1917, ch. 48, sec. 1. 
Indiana: Ann. Stats., 1917. sec. 7977. 
Missouri: Rev. Stats., 1909, sec. 7812. 
New York: Consol. Laws, 1909, ch. 31, sec. 3, amended by ch. 494, Acts 
of 1913, and by ch. 152. sec. 1, Acts of 1916 
Yhio: Gen. Code. 1910, sec. 6241. 
Pennsylvania: Digest, 1894, p. 1158, sec. 1. 
Wisconsin: Stats. 1911. sec. 1729. 
Ten-hour laws. 
Florida: Stats.. 1906. sec. 2641. 
Maine: Rev. Stats., 1916, ch. 87. sec. 61. 
Michigan: Comp. Laws, 1897, sec. 5454. 
Minnesota: Gen. Stats.. 1913, sec. 3831, amended 1917, ch. 248, 
Nebraska: Rev. Stats., 1913, sec. 3561. 
New Hampshire: Pub. Stats. 1891, ch. 180, sec. 20. 
Rhode Island: Gen. Laws, 1909, ch. 249, sec. 24. 


. 





E. A DAY 8 WORK LIMITED, REGARDLESS OF CONTRACT, 


1 Eight-hour law. 
Alaska: Acts of 1917, ch. 55, sec. 1. Applies to all employments. (May 
be suspended in war time by governor on request of Council of National 
Defense or Secretary of the Interior.) 
pora- 2 flen-hour laws (manufacturing establishments). 
Mississippi: Acts of 1912, ch. 157, amended by Acts of 1914, ch. 169, sec. 1 
and by Acts of 1916, ch. 547. 
Oregon: Acts of 1913, ch. 102. (Employee may work not more than three 
hours overtime per day, with pay for time and a half.) 
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II. RaAILRoaps. 
A. TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE OPERATORS, DISPATCHERS, SIGNAL MEN, ET 


1. Eight-hour laws. 

Arkansas: Acts of 1907, Act No. 282, sec. 1. 

Connecticut: Acts of 1909, ch. 242, sec. 1. (Twelve hours in stations ope: 
by day with one operator.) 

Maryland: Pub. Gen. Laws, 1911, Art. X XIII, sec. 323. (In 12 hour: 

Nevada: Acts of 1913, ch. 283, sec. 2. 

New York: Consol. Laws, 1909, ch. 31, sec. 8, amended 1913, ch. 466 

Texas: Rev. Civ. Stats., 1911, art. 6586; Rev. Crim. Stats., 1911, art. 16 

West Virginia: Ann. Code, 1913, sec. 3023. 

Wisconsin: Stats., 1911, sec. 1816m. 

2. Nine-hour laws. 

Missouri: Acts of 1913, p. 187, sec. 1. (Railroad towermen only.) 

Nebraska: Rev. Stats., 1913, sec. 6088. (Not more than 13 hours in stati 
operated by day only.) 

North Carolina: Acts of 1911, ch. 112, sec. 2. (Not more than 13 hours 
stations operated by day only.) 

Oregon: Acts of 1911, ch. 137. sec. 2. 

United States: Acts of 1906-7, ch. 2939, sec. 2, amended by Acts of 1915 
(64th Cong., Ist sess.), Act No. 68. (Not more than 13 hours in statioi 
operated by day only.) 


B. TRAINMEN, ETC. 
1. Eight-hour laws. 
United States: Acts of 1915-16 (64th Cong., Ist sess.), Act No. 252. 
2. Ten-hour laws. 
Michigan: Con. Laws, 1897, sec. 5459. (Within 12 consecutive hours 
New York: Con. Laws, 1909, ch. 31, sec. 7, amended 1913, ch. 462. (Withi 
12 consecutive hours.) 
Hours of rest required after specified hours of labor. 
(a) Eight hours of rest required after 16 hours of labor: 
Arizona: Acts of 1903, Act 34, sec. 1. (Nine hours’ rest requined.) 
Arkansas: Digest, 1904, sec. 6652. 
Florida: Gen. Stats., 1906, sec. 2643. (After 13 hours of labor.) 
Indiana: Ann. Stats., 1914, sec. 5304. 
Kansas: Gen. Stats., 1909, sec. 7129. (Hours of labor must be conse: 
tive.) 
Michigan: Comp. Laws 1897, sec. 5458. (After 24 hours of labor, trai: 
men only.) 
Minnesota: Rev. Stats., 1913, sec. 3835. (Hours of labor must be c 
secutive. ) 
Missouri: Rev. Stats., 1909, sec. 7818. 
Montana: Rev. Code, 1907, sec. 1741. (Hours of labor must be c 
secutive.) 
North Dakota: Acts 1907, ch. 207, sec. 1. 
Ohio: Gen. Code, 1910, sec. 9007, amended by Acts 1913, p. 557. 
(6) Eight hours of rest after 16 consecutive hours of labor; 10 hours of rest after 1 
aggregate hours of labor: 
California: Acts of 1911, ch. 484, sec. 1. 
Nebraska: Rev. Stats., 1913, sec. 6088. 


) 


ia) 


Nevada: Acts of 1913, ch. 283, sec. 2. . 
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Hours of rest required after specified hours of labor—Concluded. 
(b) Light hours of rest after 16 consecutive hours of labor; 10 hours of rest after 
16 aggregate hours of labor—Concluded. 
New Mexico: Stats., 1915, sec. 4755. 
New York: Cons. Laws 1909, ch. 31, sec. 7. 
North Carolina: Acts of 1913, ch. 112, sec. 2. 
Oregon: Acts of 1911, ch. 137,sec.2. (After 14 hours of labor.) 
South Dakota: Acts of 1907, ch. 220, sec. 1. 
Texas: Rev. Civil Stats., 1911, sec. 6584. 
Wisconsin: Stats., 1911, sec. 1809e. (All employees 
United States: Acts of 1906-7, ch. 2939, amended by Acts of 1915-16, Act 
No. 68. 
c) Ten hours of rest after certain specified hours ofl hor: 
Colorado: Rev. Stats., 1908, sec. 5515. (After 16 consecutive hours of 
labor. ) 
Georgia: Code 1910, sec. 2693. (After 13 hours of labor.) 


lowa: Code 1897, Suppl. 1913, sec. 2110-a. 


lil. Street Rattways. 
ne-hour laws. 
Massachusetts: Acts of 1912, ch. 533, EEC a Within 1] he urs ) 
n-hour laws. 
Louisiana: Acts.of 1886, act 95, amended by Acts of 1902, act No. 122 Within 


| 


12 consecutive hours. ) 
Michigan: Comp. Laws 1897, sec. 5459. (Within 12 consecutive how 
New York: Consol. Laws 1909, ch. 31, sec. 6. In cities of first and second 
class hours must be consecutive. ) 
Rhode Island: Laws of 1909, ch. 218, sec. 1. (Within 12 hours.) 
South Carolina: Acts of 1916, No. 544. (Interurban railways.) 
Washington: Codes and Stats., 1910, sec. 6578. 
[welve-hour laws. 
California: Political Code 1906, sec. 3246. 
Maryland: Acts of 1898, ch. 123, sec. 793. 
New Jersey: Comp. Stats., 1910, p. 4990, sec. 57. 
Pennsylvania: Digest 1894, p. 1829, sec. 268. 
South Carolina: Code 1912, sec. 431 Interurban railways, 10 hours; see 
above. ) 


[V. WorK DONE IN Private BuSsINEss FOR NATIONAL, STATE, OR MUNICIPAL Gov- 
ERNMENTS. 
|. Eight-hour laws. 
. United States: Act of Congress, August 1, 1892, amended by ch. 106, Acts of 
1912-13, sec. 3738; Acts of 1911-12, ch. 174. 
Alaska: Acts of 1913, ch. 7, secs. 1 and 2. 
Arizona: Constitution, Art. XVIII. 
California: Penal Code 1906, sec. 653c; Acts of 1917, ch. 52. 
Colorado: R.S. 1908, sec. 3921. 
Hawaii: Rev. Laws 1915, sec. 161. 
Idaho: Acts of 1911, ch. 131, sec. 1, amended 1913, ch. 165. 
Indiana: Ann. Stats. 1914, secs. 7977, 7978. 
Iowa: Acts of 1917, ch. 183. (State printing and binding; number of hours 
fixed by typographical union.) 
Kansas: Gen. Stats. 1909, sec. 4643, amended by ch. 220, Acts of 1913. 
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1. Eight-hour laws—Concluded. 
Kentucky; Stats. 1915, sec. 2290b. 
Maryland: Pyb. Local Laws 1888, art. 4, sec. 3la, amended by Acts of | 

ch. 94, p. 642. (Applies only to Baltimore. ) 
Massachusetts: Acts of 1909, ch. 514, sec. 37; Acts of 1911, ch. 494, amend: 
Acts of 1916, ch. 240. 
Minnesota; Rev. Stats., 1913, sec. 3832. 
Missouri: Acts of 1913, p. 420, sec. 237. Applies only to cities of second 
1; Rev. Codes 1907, sec. 1739, amende: 


Montana: Constitution, art. 18, sec. 
ch. 30; Acts of 1917, ch. 172. 

Nevada: Rev. Laws 1912, sec. 6778; Acts of 1917, ch. 205. 

New Jersey: Acts of 1911, ch. 243, sec. 1; Acts of 1913, ch. 253, sec. 1. 

New Mexico: Constitution, Art. XX, sec. 19. 

New York: Consol. Laws 1909, ch. 31, sec. 3, amended 1913, ch. 494, ar 
ch. 152. 

Ohio: Const. Amendment, 1912, Art. II, sec. 37; Gen. Code 1910, sec 
added by Acts of 1913, p. 854. 

Oklahoma: Constitution, Art. X XIIT, sec. 1; Rev. Laws 1910, secs. 3757, 

Oregon: Acts of 1913, ch. 1, secs. 1 and 4; ch. 61, amended 1917, ch. 98. 

Pennsylvania: Brightly’s Digest, 1893-1903, Act No. 379. 

Porto Rico: Rev. Stats., 1911, sec. 1658; Acts of 1913, Act No. 140, 

Texas: Acts of 1913, ch. 68, sec. 2. 

Utah: Constitution, art. 16, sec. 6; Comp. Laws 1907, sec. 1336. 

Washington: Codes and Statutes 1910, sec. 6573. 

West Virginia: Ann. Code, 1913, secs. 713, 714. 

Wisconsin: Stats. 1911, sec. 1729m. 

Wyoming: Acts 1913, ch. 90, sec. 1. 


V. Pusiic EMptoyMeEntT. 
1. Eight-hour laws. 

United States: Act of Congress, August 1, 1892, amended ch. 106, Acts 1912 
sec. 3738. 

Alaska: Acts 1913, ch. 7, sec. 1. 

Arizona: Constitution, Art. X VIII. 

California: Constitution, art. 20; Penal Code 1906, sec. 653c; Acts of 
ch. 35. 

Colorado: Rev. Stats., 1908, sec. 3921. 

Connecticut: Acts of 191], ch. 282, sec. 1. (Mechanics in State institution 

Hawaii: Rev. Laws 1915, sec. 161. 

Idaho: Constitution, art. 13, sec. 2; Acts of 1911, ch. 131, sec. 1; ame: 
ch. 165, Acts of 1913. 

Indiana: Ann. Stats. 1914, secs. 7977, 7978. 

Kansas: Gen. Stats., 1909, sec. 4643, amended by ch. 220, Acts of 1913. 

Kentucky: Stats., 1915, sec. 2290b. 

Maryland: Pub. Local Laws 18838, art. 4, sec. 3la; amended by ch. 94, p 
Acts of 1910. (Applies only to Baltimore.) 

Massachusetts: Acts of 1909, sec. 37; Acts of 1911, ch. 494, amended by A: 
1916, ch. 240; Acts of 1914, ch. 623. 

Minnesota: Rev. Stats. 1913, sec. 3832. 

Missouri: Acts of 1913, sec. 237. (Applies only to cities of second class.) 

Montana: Constitution, art. 18, sec. 4; Rev. Codes 1907, sec. 1739, amended | 
Acts of 1917, ch. 30; Acts of 1917, No. 172. 

Nevada: Rev. Laws 1912, sec. 6778; Acts of 1917, ch. 205. 
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1, Eight-hour laws—Concluded. 

New Jersey: Acts of 1911, ch. 243, see. 1. 

New Mexico: Constitution, Art. XX, sec. 19. 

New York: Consol. Laws 1909, ch. 31, sec. 3; amended by Acts of 1913, ch. 494, 
and by Acts of 1916, ch. 152. 

Ohio: Constitutional amendment, 1912, Art. II, sec. 37; Gen. Code 1910, 
17-1; Acts of 1913, p. 854. 

Oklahoma: Constitution, Art. X XIII, sec. 1; Rev. Laws 1910, secs 3757 

Oregon: Lord’s Ore. Laws, 1910, sec. 5060; Acts of 1913, ch. 1, sec. 4; A 
1913, ch. 61, amended by 1917, ch. 98. 

Pennsylvania: Brightly’s Digest, 1893-1903, Act No. 379. 

Porto Rico: Rev. Stats., 1911, sec. 1657; Acts of 1913, Act No. 140. 

Texas: Acts of 1913, ch. 68, sec. 1. 

Utah: Constitution, art. 16, sec. 6; Comp. Laws 1907, sec. 1336. 

Washington: Codes and Statutes, 1910, sec. 6572. 

West Virginia: Ann. Code 1913, secs. 713, 714. 

Wisconsin: Stats., 1911, sec. 1729m 

Wyoming: Constitution, Art. XIX, sec. 1; Acts of 1913, ch. 90, sec. 1. 





PROVINCIAL LAW OF BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINA, RELATING TO 
WOMAN AND CHILD LABOR. 


The Statistical Bulletin of the Province of Buenos Aires for the 
first quarter of 1917,’ just received, satiated the text of the pro- 
vincial law of August 27, 1915, and regulations thereunder, relative 
to the employment of women and children. The principal provisions 
of the law are as follows: 

The prohibition by the national law of nightavork by women 
not include females who are engaged in domestic labor or nursing or 
those engaged in public exhibitions. No child who has not com- 
pleted the obligatory course of instruction shall be employed exce 
on proof that such employment is necessary to provide a living 
aa or his parents or guardian. Persons under 16 years of ag 

‘an be er aplove: 1 only when in possession of a work book containing 
an age certificate, a permit signed by the “Guardian of Minors,”’ a 
schooling certificate, and a certificate of physical ability. 

Employers are required to keep a registry of all persons under 16 
years of age employed by them either within or outside of 
workshops, or offices. The presence of a minor In any such estab- 
lishment is presumptive of employment. 

In order to compel the observance of the national law relative to 
hours of labor for women and children, every employer operating a 
factory or workshop, and who employs women or minors under 16 
years of age outside of the establishment, is required to keep a register 
of the women or children so employed. This register shall show the 


ee ——EE 


f ve tories, 





! Boletin de la Direccién General de Estadistica de! Departamento Provincial del Trabajo. Afio X Vill 
No. 198. La Plata, 
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names, residence, wages, quality and nature of work done, time 
viving out and the completion of the work, ete. 

This law, as well as the national laws relating to this subject, 
required to be posted in a conspicuous place in the establishm 
where women and minors are employed. 

A perfect state of cleanliness must be maintained. Emanation 
sewer or other noxious gases must be prevented; ventilation mu 
provided for the removal of gases, steam, or dust or other impuri 
arising from industrial processes. At least 10 cubic meters (3: 
cu. ft.) of air space must be provided for each employee, reaso 
ble temperature maintained and separate conveniences installed 
each sex, and a supply of drinking water furnished. 

[n rooms where machinery is driven by motive force, notices 
required to be placed at dangerous points; all doors shall open « 
wards; doorways and passageways must be kept free from obst: 
tions; rooms must be suitably lighted; clevators, gearing, and 
wheels properly protected; conduits covered and dangerous machi 
and transmission apparatus inclosed. 

The Department of Labor must be furnished with the number 
description of boilers used and boilers are subjegt to inspecti 
Devices for the immediate disconnection of machinery in case 
accident must be installed. Emery wheels must be provided 
dust-removing devices and with hoods when necessary. 

Passenger and freight elevators and cranes shall be of suffici: 
strength, and unless they are protected and in charge of a compet: 
operator, women and children are prohibited from using the 
Automatic doors are required. There shall be direct communicat 
by means of speaking tubes or electric bells between the rooms wl 
force is generated and the points of its delivery. In woodwork: 
shops or where inflammable materials are used covered lamps o1 
may be used. The use of alcohol and mineral oil for lighting purpo 
is forbidden. 

In establishments where inflammable gases may be generated, 
where materials susceptible to spontaneous combustion are stor 
special measures must be taken to control the generation of ga 
and to secure adequate ventilation with the outside air. 

Electric installations, cables, conductors, etc., must be insula! 
motors protected, and storage batteries and transformers isolat 
Where generators supply both light and power in establishme: 
operated at night, there must be a special installation for supplyi: 
light in the establishment in case of the stoppage of the regul: 
generator. 

The employment of women and children is prohibited: In wet 
spinning rooms, unless precautions are taken to protect the employees 
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f . from dampness; where mirrors are coated with quicksilver or a 
preparation of white lead; at glass furnaces; in the preparation of 
hemical matches, or in the manufacture of white lead; in loading 
or unloading ships or as stevedores; in cleaning or oiling machinery 
motion, or in cleaning under machinery while it is in motion; in 
the management of stedm-cocks; on scaffolding in the construction, 
repair, or painting of buildings, and in any underground work. 
Minors under 16 years of age may not be employed: To dispense 
alcoholic drinks, consumed where sold; in public shoe-shining estab- 
lishments; in public slaughterhouses or in work auxiliary to them; 
places where dangerous chemicals or their compounds are pre- 
pared, or in other designated dangerous industries. 
The maximum weight which may be carried either in or outside of 
establishment by male persons under 16 years of age and by 
men between the ages of 16 and 20 years is fixed at 10 kilos (22 
uinds), and by girls under 16 years of age 5 kilos (11 pounds 
The maximum weight which may be moved by vehicle, including 
. weight of the truck, either in or outside of the establishment, is 
<ed as follows: In cars moving on rails, by boys under 16 years ant 


— 


y women under 20 years, at 300 kilos (661.4 pounds); girls under 
i6 years at 150 kilos (330.7 pounds); by hand barrows of three or 
four wheels—boys under 16 and girls under 18 years of age, 35 kilos 
77.2: pounds), and by women 18 to 20 years, 50 kilos (110 pounds) 

During working hours no alcoholic drinks shall be carried into 

rkrooms. When the work necessitates a change of clothing, sepa- 
rate rooms for each sex must be provided. The employment of 
nersons under 16 years in certain classes of establishments where 

ir morals may be corrupted is prohibited. Rooms must be pro- 
vided for mothers nursing their infants, and also rooms where mothers 
may leave their infants during working hours. (The national law 
provides that mothers shall be allowed 15 minutes each 2 hours, 
without loss of pay, in which to nurse their infants.") 





1 Ch. 3, art. 9, sec. 8, of Law No. 5291 of the Republic of Argentina, 
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HOUSING AND WELFARE WORK. 





ORDER OF THE INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION OF WISCONSIN REGARDI 
THE LENGTH OF LUNCH PERIOD FOR FEMALE EMPLOYEES. 


On July 15, 1918, the Industrial Commission of Wisconsin is: 
an order regulating the length of the lunch period for women 
ployees in the State. Extended hearings have been conducted 
the commission to determine the “hours of labor of women w! 
are conducive to the protection of life, health, safety, or welfa: 
As a result of these hearings, orders Nos. 1, 2, and 3, issued June :‘ 
1917, by the commission, relate to night work of women, and or 
No. 4, issued May 7, 1918, relates to the hours of labor of won 
employed as conductors, motormen, or flagmen on street car lines 

In continuation of this subject the commission made a stud) 
the proper length of the meal period for women. The law provi 
that until a determination had been made by the industrial ¢ 
mission one hour should be the length of the lunch period, but sp 
orders had been issued by the commission permitting certain en- 
ployers in Milwaukee who had complied with minimum requirem: 
for a lunch room for women employees to reduce the period to 45 
30 minutes. Other employers had reduced the lunch period to 
minutes without being authorized by the commission to do so. 

Physicians who testified before the commission agreed that 
standard meal period should be at least one hour, and a 30-min 
lunch period was unanimously condemned by them. Employers vy 
testified stated, without exception, that it was a matter of indiffer: 
to them whether the period was 45 minutes or one hour, but si 
stated that the exposure to moral hazards on streets and sometii 
in factories was greater during a long lunch period, and that won 
preferred the shorter period, since it shortened the day’s work. 
few urged that it is confusing to have a lunch period for wome 
different length from that for men. Other employers who had p: 
vided adequate lunch rooms found that their employees preferre 
lunch period of an hour and did better work because of the op) 
tunity for rest. 

From the testimony presented the commission decided that 
danger of moral hazards to which women may be exposed because 
a long lunch period may be obviated by the provision of adequate 








‘ Data ‘urnished by Industrial Commission of Wisconsin, Madison. 
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lunch and rest rooms by employers, and that it is physically mnjurious 
to resume work at once after eating a hasty meal. It was held that 
since men and women usually work in different departments, and 
the hours per day for men are frequently longer, little inconvenience 
would be caused by a longer lunch period for women, and that since 
the commission had no jurisdiction over the conditions of employ- 
ment of men that fact should not prevent the fixing of a proper lunch 
period for women. 

In small cities, towns, and villages the length of the lunch period 
was fixed at one hour to enable employees to go to their homes. 
Since workers in restaufants have usually had no regular lunch 
period, but have had to 


~ 


ret their lunches between waiting on cus- 
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tomers, 1t was decided th: 
a minimum of 30 minutes should be rigidly enforced. For these 


reasons it was therefore ordered that— 


1. At least one hour during each day or night for dinner or other 
meals mt 


ist be allowed all female employees, as required by section 
1728-2 of the Statutes, except as otherwise provided in the order. 

2. In cities of the first class, in manufactories in which a room 
conveniently located has been a lequately equipped as a lunch room 
the lunch period may be 45 minutes. 

3. In restaurants the meal periods may be 30 minutes, provided 
that the stretch of labor between meals does not exceed five hours, 
and provided that the employees eat their meals upon the premises. 





ROE GREEN VILLAGE SCHEME, KINGSBURY, ENGLAND.! 
BY SIR FRANK BAINES.” 


This scheme was put forward with the support of the Air Ministry 
by a firm called the Aircraft Manufacturing Co., for housing picked 
workers employed by them on production of aircraft for the Gov- 
ernment. 

The housing situation is very serious at Hendon, so much so that 
accommodation is practically entirely absent for a large proportion of 
the workmen employed in the area, and the industrial unrest caused 
by this absence of accommodation has been serious in the extreme. 
Questions were asked in Parliament, and strikes were threatened 
unless the problem was dealt with. 

As a result, the Treasury agreed to advance to the firm concerned 
a loan on certain terms, in respect of the housing accommodations, 
and providing that the necessity for the accommodation for the work- 
ers was supported by the department taking the output from the 
firms in the district. 





'A description with extensive plans and pictures of this development may be found in The Builder; 
& Record of Architecture and Construction. London. January 4, 1918, pp. 5-8. 
* Principal architect of the British Office of Works. 
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Tn this case, the firm first of all approached some larger contracto: 
who prepared a scheme for them. ‘This scheme, unfortunately, w: 
anything but good, and was very costly. Finally it was suggest. 
that this department should safeguard Government funds by bei: 
responsible for the design and earrying out of the scheme, which | 
been done, and the Aircraft Manufacturing Co. have greeted wit 
enthusiasm the idea that the scheme should be a model one, o! 
very high standard of design and construction, particularly in view 
the fact that even with the high standard being followed the sche 
will cost many thousands of pounds less than the one origina! 
prepared for them by a contractor. 

In carrying out the scheme, this department has taken into cons 
eration the view of the Government that the standard should be 
by the Government departments so as to lead the opinion of lo 
councils and private firms with regard to what can be done in the v 
of provision of housing for the working classes. 

This scheme has also had to be designed to overcome the ma 
stringencies in connection with the supply of both labor and mate: 
which exist in the fourth year of this great war. 

SITE. 


The site is suburban, but rural in its general characteristics, and \ 
chosen to be outside the main line of traffic following the Edgew 
Road, Hendon, London. 

It is situated about 600 yards west of this road. Two existi 
by-roads form the boundaries at the east and west sides, which 
known as Stag Lane and Bacon Lane, respectively. Stag Lane m: 
at some future date, become an important road, and on the blo: 
plan allowance has been made by setting back the houses for ai 
future widening. Bacon Lane has, to a less extent, been treated i: 
similar manner. 

At Edgeware Road, traveling facilities to all parts already exis! 

The site is fairly level, but has distinctive features in the way 
trees, high hedges, etc. 

LAYOUT. 

The dominant features for guidance in the layout were two mai 
hedges running lengthways, and almost parallel, about 120 yar 
apart. Both these hedges contain a number of very fine trees, an 
these trees are accurately shown on the layout plan. The roads we: 
designed therefore more or less to follow the lines of these hedges, 
which dictated the plan and offered an opportunity to give full value 
to the fine rows of trees. A clump of trees with old hedges cutting 
in at nght angles was made a nucleus around which a green has been 
formed, and facing one side of this green is the inn. 
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ROADS. 


The site has been opened up by one main road connecting Stag 
Lane and Bacon Lane. A short distance off Stag Lane a second 
longitudinal road branches off. At this junction a block of two shops 
has been placed and these shops form the vista from the entrance to 
the estate from Stag Lane. 

Another block of four shops is planned in the center of the Stag Lane 
frontage. This second road soon turns in a large sweep, leaving the 
creen on one side, and then runs parallel with the main road. A 
minor cross road connects these two roads at the west end. 

Opposite the green an ‘access road opens up the depth of land 
between the green and Stag Lane,continuing as a footpath and forming 

short cut from this part of the site. 

Provision has been made, should it be found desirable at some 
future date, to connect a cross road to the adjoining land on both 
the north and south sides of the present scheme. 

The road planning has secured a repeated change of vista. Central 
eatures are emphasized. Prominent features still fill the ends of the 
road, and the contour of the roads prevents a monotonous length of 
viata 

The setting back and bringing forward of the building line breaks 
still more the chance of unpleasant uniformity and what is still more 
important, there are practically no open views of back gardens. 

[t is claimed that the whole of the ground has been effectively 
opened. up with a minimum of road making. 

The roads themselves are narrow but the distances between houses 
are considerable. This reduces the heavy cost of road making and 
yet does not affect the open and ‘‘garden-city”’ effect of the scheme, 

The costly item of curbing to roads has been avoided, except at 
the corners, the footpaths generally being edged with turf. 

The houses are all set back from the carriage road in varying degrees 
and where breaks have been considered necessary or desirable they 
have been made in an economical manner in a rectangular form, and 
large gaps are avoided. 

GARDENS. 

The gardens in front of the houses will be fenced only on the 
lrontage of Stag Lane, and all gardens will be turfed in with the turf 
which has been taken up from the sites of the houses. 

The back gardens have been planned of a uniform area, but at 
the same time it has been realized that some tenants will want more 
cround than others. 

It will be noted that the main road and its parallel road on the 
southern side leave a greater depth of ground at the back than would 
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be required for single houses and this fact gave the opportunity [f 
planning a number of flats fronting on these roads. 

The gardens of the flats are divided in such a manner that 
occupants of the flats on the upper floors can have separate ac. 
to their gardens—a very desirable feature. 

The fences for the back gardens will be formed of quick-gro\ 
hedges, and this avoids the common post and wire fences or r 
picket fences which generally quickly become unsightly. 


NUMBER OF HOUSES, AREA OF LAND, ROADS, ETC. 


It will be seen that a spacious appearance has been mainta 
throughout the whole scheme. 
The following are the number of houses, area of land, roads etc 
Acres. Acres, 


» = 


). da 


BRU CI bo Si Saeed 0i's daieensces 


i , cnicé a 5 otstcebcdecneuanaats 3. 02 


Net area available for houses... ..........e-ecees-- 20.70 

The total number of houses on the estate is 250, and in addi 
there are 6 shops, 1 doctor’s house, and an inn, making a tot: 
accommodation for 258 families. This works out about 12 h 
to the acre, which contrasts very favorably with the private subur 
housing scheme, where it is common to find 26 houses to the acr 

It will be observed that with judicious planning a very much 1 
spacious appearance has been obtained. 

As far as possible, the houses have been grouped in blocks 
exceeding four. It should be noticed that by planning hous: 
blocks of four it avoids the necessity of separate access to the middle 
houses of the block either by tunnel or extra garden paths. 
crossing the garden of each external house the ashes and ref 
of the two central houses is collected at the same time. This is a 
practical arrangement and works well and also prevents the p 
bility of any annoyance by making the paths at the backs of | 


houses too public. 
STANDARDIZATION. 


The layout exhibits an application of standardization of plan a 
type; sufficient repetition for economy but not sufficient for monoto 
The same plan and type is disguised by variation of external building 
material. 

The type of accommodation provided for this village was based on 
an exhaustive inquiry held among the workers who are to live in the 
houses. 
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; Eventually four different types of accommodation were decided 
; nnon, as follows: 

“Type A.—Fifty-seven houses, which contain living room, parlor, 
and scullery on the ground floor and three bedrooms, bathroom, a 
water-closet on the second floor. 

Type B.—Fifty-three houses containing living room, parlor, ai 
cullery on the ground floor, two bedrooms, bathroom, and wat 
closet on the second floor. 

Type C.—Forty houses each containing living room, scull 
.ad water-closet on the ground floor and three bedrooms 
second floor. } 

Types D and F.—-Flats, each containing livin: f roon | 
water-closet, and two bedrooms. Types D and E form 100 flats. 
Both types contain the same accommodation, with this one differ- 
ence, that the planning was rearranged on those blocks which faced 
north in order that the living room should have a southern aspect in 
addition to the northern. 

The following senedule shows areas of the houses and the if 
each type in superficial feet: 

Item Type A.| Type B.| Type C. | 1 
I ae. Se n } i 

Ar a SE ee a as 496 0} 441 9 417 ) 9 

SO ee las ons So op dedsbedeseeuadeo sees 168 O 162 6 j ( 183. (9 i70 6 

Pade e dod ee hed ee eesaceseowedscbiows 112 6) 104 0 

RAN aM Ribas hie chin enh nien bankdsicsensecens 176 9 65 0 l 0 I f ] 3 

Re an Rehan ad 660 sever adeenenseeeces 8&8 0 118 0 » 9 l ] ) 

SA NEA ind at oon ideetigb oti dundiddanée Fy eres 65 3 ny 
SPECIAL FEATURES. 

The plans aim at being straightforward and compact, and the 
above schedule is self-explanatory. There are, however, some 
salient features which might be emphasized. 

Cross ventilation.— Wherever possible the principal rooms have been 
provided with cross ventilation. 

Orientation.—In practically no case does any room entirely face 
north. Where, however, this has been unavoidable in the bedrooms. 

' oriel windows have been introduced in order to insure a measure of 


5 sunlight. There is at least some sunlight in every room. Types D 
; and E have already been referred to in this respect. 

Gas cookers.—All of the houses and tenements have been provided 
with gas cookers in the scullery. In addition, some of the houses 
have been provided with a cooking range in the living room and the 
remainder with slow combustion sitting-room grate, 
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Glazed dressers.—Glazed dressers are placed in the living roon 
Food cupboards with ventilating gratings are accessible from t! 
scullery and living room. 

Cupboards.—In types A and B additional cupboard space is ay: 
able under the stairs and a cupboard in the living room in type ( 
additional to the floor areas given above. 

Two tiers of shelving are provided to each scullery. The scull; 
with tradesmen’s door has been arranged to simplify work. Fitme 
are in a convenient position and space is provided for a mangle. 
coal cupboard for 1 ton of coal adjoins the scullery. Where 
bath is placed in the scullery it is fitted with a table top which 
hinged. 

Both type C and the tenements where the water-closets are on | 
ground floor are entered from the covered lobby leading from 
scullery, and in the latter case the same lobby forms the entrance 
thecoal bins. This lobbyin the second floor flats also takes the dust! 

At least one bedroom is fitted with one good-sized cupboard. 

Entrances.—A point worthy of notice in regard to the planning 
the flats is that the ground-floor flats have each a separate entra: 
and the second-floor flats have a common entrance on the ground f): 
leading to the staircase terminating in a landing at which the entra: 
to the second-floor flats opens. 

Hot-water arrangements.—Each house and flat is provided with 
water to the bath and scullery sink, by means of gas-heated circulat 
placed in the scullery. Each of these circulators is provided wit 
thermostat, thus affording an opportunity to regulate the amount 
the hot-water supply. 





CONSTRUCTION. 


Walls.—The external walls are built of 9-inch brickwork w) 
they are plastered, slate or tile hung. Those blocks with fac: 
bricks are built of two 44-inch walls with a cavity. The inten 
structural walls of 44-inch brickwork, the remaining internal parii- 
tions are of coke breeze slabs. 

First floors —tThe ground floors are of 4-inch cement concrete | 
on 4-inch hard core, finished with jointless impermeable floori 
except the sculleries which are finished in cement containing hemat 
and the lobbies which are finished in tiles. 

Second floors.—The second floors are constructed of hollow ter 
cotta blocks, finished in a similar manner to-the ground floors wi 
jointless flooring. The adoption of a standardized plan has enab!¢« 
the second floors to be laid in standardized types. The thickness of tli: 
second floor reduces the whole by at least one course of brickwork 
increases the height of the rooms. ‘These floors have the additio! 
advantage of being fireproof and thus reduce the insurance rate. 


“s J 


— 
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Roofs.—The roofs are of simple construction and of good propor- 
tion, cutting being avoided. Some of the blocks of houses have the 
roofs sprung at a height of 5 feet 3 inches above the second-floor level, 
thus effecting an economy in brickwork. Roof boarding is eliminated, 
except where the roof forms a portion of the ceiling. A large majority 
of the roofs are covered with slate, the remainder with tile. Asphalt 
takes the place of lead wherever possible. 

Joinery.—The standardization of the joinery has effected a saving. 
All sashes are of one pattern, and the windows differ only as regards 
the number of sashes in the width. Doors are likewise standardized, 


on a universal plan saving much labor. 

Inside finishings.—Inside finishings are of plaster, except the 
sculleries, offices, staircases to flats, which are left in fair-faced brick- 
work limewhited. Walls generally will be distempered. The joinery 
with few exceptions will be treated with brown or green soliznum 
requiring littie upkeep 


DRAINAGE AND WATER SERVICES. 


The planning and grouping of the houses have been carried out with 
a strict view to economy as regards drainage and water services. 

Combined drainage has been adopted, thus reducing to a minimum 
the runs of the soil and rain-water drains, and also the number of 
manholes and connections to main sewers. 

In the water services iron pipes have been used, except the 2-inch 
main lead supply, which has had to be executed in lead owing to the 
local circumstances. 

The houses will be fitted up with appropriately arranged gas 
fittings. 

CONCLUSION. 

In carrying out this scheme, every advantage has been taken of the 
knowledge possessed by the department of the housing problem, while 
the utilization of material has been such as to cause no serious scarcity 
of any key materials required for the prosecution of the war. 

The standard of accommodation was set after consultation with the 
employees of the firm themselves, und the principles of planning and 
design have followed the latest ideas at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment with regard to the method of deaiing with this great question. 





HOUSING NOTES FROM GREAT BRITAIN. 


FAILURE OF PRIVATE ENTERPRISE, 


According to Sir Frank Baines, principal architect of the Office of 
Works, Great Britain, the failure of private enterprise in supplymg 
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sufficient and adequate housing accommodations for the worki: 
people has been due to the following causes: 

(1) The increased cost of construction during late years without 
corresponding increase in rents. 

(2) The stringent by-laws of the local authority particularly, 
respect to widths of roads. 

(3) The cost of sites. (It is stated that at Hull the action of | 
speculators had increased the price of land from £50 [$243.3 
£1,000 [$4,866.50] an acre). 

(4) Increase in the rate of interest and of rates, and latterly 

(5) The increment duty. Speculating builders have found tha 
pays them better to put up villa residences, more profitable gr 
rents being thus obtained. 

The cost of construction and the rate of interest will no do 
continue high for some time after the conclusion of the war, and t 
will necessarily check private enterprise. 

CENTRALIZED HOUSING POLICY. 


Concerning the drift in housing policy on the part of the Brit 
Government Sir Frank Baines, of the Oflice of Works, writes 
follows: 


Generally the position throughout the country has been that the various G: 
ment departments concerned with war services have dealt with their own h 
problems individually without reference to a central authority. This has occasi 
considerable criticism in this country, and has resulted in a variation of stan: 
which has detrimentally affected the whole question of housing. 

So far as it is possible to summarize the opinion which is solidifying slowly in 
country, it is tending toward the centralization of the whole question of housing 
the hands of one single authority, in the hope that that authority will deal wit! 
problem in accordance with the whole of the information at the disposal of the « 
try, and will unify its methods so as to set the general standard applicable ove 
whole area of the country where housing accommodations must of necessity be 
vided. 

Further, the general opinion at the present time is that the variation in the ac: 
modation which has been provided for meeting the exigencies of the war, in 
form of semipermanent and temporary accommedation, is wasteful. As a result 
the war the shortage of houses for the industrial classes is very grave, and had 
housing requirements for war workers been provided throughout in permanent « 
struction this would have gone some way toward dealing with the whole quest 
of housing for the working classes which has to be faced by the British Govern: 
after the war. The temporary accommodation has been found to give little, if a 
satisfaction to the workers who have to occupy it. Its cost has been high, and 
accommodation will certainly have to be scrapped upon the termination of th 
or very soon after. 

ADMINISTRATION OF THE WOOLWICH (WELL HALL, KENT) GOVERNMENT HOU 
ING SCHEME. 


Accounts of the Woolwich housing scheme undertaken by the Brit 
ish Government for the accommodation of munition workers ¢1 
ployed in the arsenal at that place may be found in the Monrivi 
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Review for December, 1917 (pp. 225-228), and in the June issue, 
1918 (pp. 205, 206). Certain points of interest in the administration 
of the estate are presented in this connection. 

The estate, as previously noted, supplies 1,298 dwellings on an area 
f 96 acres. The houses for the most part are of permanent brick 
construction. The completion of the estate from the time of the 
election of the site occupied nine and one-half months, notwithstand- 
ing numerous difficulties involved as regards labor and material due 
to the war and to the high pressure of work in the neighborhood 
resulting in a large percentage of overtime and other expenses. 

The estate is administered on behalf of the Office of Works by 
the housing department of the London County Council for a com- 
mission of 44 per cent on gross rental without allowance for unoc- 
cupied houses. The managing staff on the site consists of a housing 
superintendent with a clerical staff of 2 and a maintenance staff 
of 12 employees. The maintenance staff nominally consists of 20 
but owing to the shortage of labor the full number of men can not 
be obtained for the work. The housing superintendent is in sole 
charge of the estate and is responsible for the accounts, collection 
of rents, repairs, maintenance of parks and open spaces, lawns and 
rass plots in front of the houses. ‘The salary is £3 ($14.60) per week 
us 16 shillings ($3.89) per week war bonus and a house is provided 
or him on the estate but no allowance is made for lighting and heat- 
ing. The superintendent as chosen for his ability and questions of 
polities do not enter into the selection. 

In the administration of the estate certain regulations have heen 
prepared by the London County Council. A copy of these is 
follows: 

CONDITIONS OF TENANCY. 


1. Each tenant on taking possession will be supplied with one key of each lock in 


the tenement, and two of the entrance door. 

2. The rent shall be paid in advance to the collector who will call for it. 

3. No tenant shall underlet or take in lodgers without the express authorit 
writing of the housing manager being first obtained, or use a tenement as a shop or 
a workshop, or expose any goods or materials for sale or hire therein, or assign this 
agreement. 

4. The back gardens of the tenements shall be the only drying ground, and ten 
shall not hang from their windows, or in any way expose to public view, any washi 
or any unsightly objects whatever. 

5. Tenants shall not erect any structure whatever in the gardens without having 
first obtained the housing manager’s consent. 

6. Refuse must not be thrown from the windows or doors, but must be deposited 
in a dust bin which will be supplied for the purpose. The bins will be emptied period- 
ically by the borough council. 

7. Tenants must pay the cost of replacing any windows broken in their tenements 
during their tenancy, and of repairing any damage to the rooms other than that arising 
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from ordinary wear and tear; they must also pay the cost of replacing keys lost 
on vacation the tenement shall! be found to be in a dirty condition requiring spe 
cleansing the tenant shall pay the cost of such cleansing. 

8. Tenants must maintain their houses in a cleanly state and their front 
in a good condition to the satisfaction of the housing manager. 

9. Tenants shall immediately report to the housing manager, through the sup 
tendent, any case of infectious disease in their tenements. Tenants shall ca 
any case of infectious disease to be removed to the proper hospital without de! 

10. The council shall be at liberty, by its agents or workmen, to enter any tenem: 
to inspect the state of repair, or for any other purpose, at all reasonable hours of 
day. ; 

11. Nails are not to be driven into the walls. In rooms where no picture rails 
provided hooks of an approved pattern are to be used. These can be obtained f1 
the superintendent upon payment. 

12. The council may determine any tenancy by giving to the tenant a we: 
notice signed by the housing manager. In case of breach by the tenant of any 
these regulations, the housing manager may determine the tenancy summarily 
anytime. . 

13. Any tenant wishing to vacate his tenement shall give seven days’ clear no 
in writing to the housing manager, through-the superintendent; such notice to ex} 
and the tenant to give possession on a Monday. 

14. The sum of 5 shillings is to be paid by the tenant on entering on the tenar 
and shall be applied by the council in or toward the cost of replacing any keys 1 
forthcoming on the termination of the tenancy, or toward rent in arrear, or tow 
the cost of repairing any damage, or towatd any other expense payable by the te 
under the above conditions, and subject thereto is to be repaid to the tenant on t 
determination of the tenancy. 


Note.—The weekly rent is inclusive of rates, taxes, and water rate, 








EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT. 





READJUSTMENT OF ADMINISTRATIVE FUNCTIONS OF UNITED STATES 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE. 


In order to bring about closer contact between the office of the 
Director General of the United States Employment Service and the 
federal directors of employment in the several States, and to estab- 
lish that uniformity of operation of the branch offices which is so 
essential to efficiency and speed, and at the same time to reduce to a 
minimum opportunities for error, irresponsible or improper manage- 
ment, and jurisdictional conflict, a realignment or readjustment of 
the existing administrative machinery of the United States Employ- 
ment Service has been effected. This has involved the abolition of 
the system of 13 employment districts and the gradual elimination 
of the district superintendencies, the centering of responsibility for the 
field organization upon the Federal directors of employment for the 
States, the institution of uniform methods of office operation, and the 
organization of the administrative work at Washington into five 
divisions each in charge of a director. In short, the new plan has 
been adopted to make more effective the original aim of the Service 
for centralization of administration at Washington and decentrali- 
zation of operation with the State as the unit. The functions of the 
five divisions which have been created are as follows: 

Control division.—Preparation of all general and special orders; supervision of the 
eld organization attached directly to the administrative offices; mails and files; 
general correspondence; reports from the Federal directors for the States and research 
ind statistical work; property and supplies for the administrative offices and the field 
organization; auditing and supervision of expenditures and accounts. 

Field organization division.—Creation and perfection of an efficient system of em- 
ployment offices in each State; organization of the State advisory boards and com- 
munity labor boards; supervision of the work of the Public Service Reserve and 
Boys’ Working Reserve (wherever possible merging these with the Employment 
Service organization in each State); obtaining proper facilities for women’s and farm- 
labor departments in local offices (these to be under the direction of the local super- 
intendents and the organization work to be carried out through the !ederal directors); 
creation of special faculties or departments for such other classes of workers as may 
need specialized handling. 

Clearance division.—Distribution of requests for labor among the States according 
to their proper share of workers to be furnished; reports concerning the supply of the 
demand for workers (this information to be redistributed to the Federal directors); 
reference of orders for help from employers to the Federal directors for the States 
in which they originate and reference of orders from Federal directors to other localities 
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as necessary (together with full information regarding all important matters rel 


to the transfer of workers); arrangement of transportation details prior to giving in/or. 
mation to the Federal directors. 


Personnel division.—Appointments and personnel records (involving handling of 
employment for the administrative offices, investigating requests for help i 


divisions of the administrative offices, investigating applicants for employment 
the United States Employment Service, maintaining individual records of all 
ployees of the Employment Service, and assisting the Federal directors for Statoeg 
in getting help); developing plans for and supervising the training of employees of 
the United States Employment Service; developing a classification of occupations 
and promoting the use of uniform terminology in the Employment Service ot! 
developing standard tests and supervising their use in the placement work . 
Employment Service. 

Information division.—Publication of the United States Employment Servic« 
letin and other organs oi the Employment Service, and supervision and control 
news matter originating within the administrative offices of the Employment S: 


WORE OF THE COMMUNITY LABOR BOARDS. 


The community labor boards! of the Employment Service, w! 
are being organized in each State, numbered 915, according to rep: 
received down to the end of August from 39 States, the great 
number (166) being reported from Texas. These boards, organi 
in industrial centers, are composed of one representative eac! 
employers and of workers and the local employment director, 
are commissioned to decide all questions concerning recruiting 
distribution of labor within certain prescribed boundaries. 
question of jurisdiction of the District of Columbia community |: 
board having been challenged, the Employment Service issued 
following statement which applies equally to similar boards throuz)- 
out the country: 


The community labor boards have su pervision over the recruiting and distri] 
of laber in their communities and the transfer of men for war work from indus 
which are not directly connected with the prosecution of the war. The actual o; 
tion of recruiting, distribution, and transfer is conducted by the local offices and ag 
of the Employment Service. 

The United States Employment Service counts upon the voluntary cooperati 
employers and employees to carry out its plans and to secure men needed for 
work from nonwar work. It will not call upon the War Industries Board to use 
pulsion through control of fuel, materials, and transportation unless obliged to d 

The power to determine priority among industries and to close up noness 
industries by shutting off supplies rests with the War Industries Board. 

The United States Employment Service will follow the priorities determined b 
Priorities Board of the War Industries Board. The Employment Service, thr 
all its agencies, will keep in systematic and constant cooperation with the other | 
sions of the Government concerned with the manpower and material program of 
Government. 

It is within the province of each community labor board to list those nonwar in 
tries in its community which will first be called upon to contribute men to war w 





4 Noted in the MontuLy Labor REviEw for August, 1918, pp. 64 and 65, 
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This does not: mean that such industries will be compelled to close up or to discharge 
eir male employees at once, but that, with as much fairness as is possible and with 
much speed as may be necessary to meet the national emergency, they will release 
le workers. 

[In the District of Columbia as elsewhere we may as well face the facts. The work 
the great Army and Navy buildings at Potomac Park, the constru: 


truction of housing 
ilities opposite Union Station, the extension of Camp Humphr to meet new 


U 


requirements, and much other work essential to our war pr. ram are being 


isly retarded by lack of unskilled labor. In this situation it is iously wrong 

:ve able-bodied men continuing to sell candy, cigars, and like art to be d 
in shops and stores which might, with reasonable effort on the p the employ- 
ers. he intrusted to women, and to be dancing attendance in clu barber s ; 

lrink establishments, bowling alleys, dancing academies, and ¢ here 

Our war industries are suffering severely for lack of skilled mechanics. It therefore 
omes a burden upon the conscience of every pers n who employs a chauffer to 
termine whether such employment is necessary or merely for the gratification of 


nersonal pleasure. 


Moreover, every owner of an automobile should realize that every time he spends 
$5 for automobile accessories, supplies, or repairs he is in effect determining whether 


ing energies ol the country equivalent to about a day s labor of one man s i he 


devoted to winning the war or to his own personal uses. 


» time has come when, from the standpoint of conservation of labor, 
; limit our expenses to those things which are essential 


PLACEMENT OF FARM LABOR BY THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE. 


omplete statistics of placements of the Nation’s farms hv the 
Employment Service indicate a total of 106.860 permanent f 
workers sent to positions during the six months ending July 30, 1918. 
This total does not include the army of harvesters handled by the 
Employment Service in the drive through the western wheat belt, or 
several hundred thousand boys placed through the Boys’ Working 
Reserve of the Department of Labor, or thousands of part-time com- 
munity workers brought out by the Employment Service in coopera- 
tion with other Federal and local organizations. The number of 
applications turned in by farmers was 175,733, exceeding the number 
of placement by 68,873. The 13 States in which the largest numbers 
of placements were made, with the per cent of totals, are presented in 
the following table: 


MBER AND PERCENT OF PLACEMENTS OF PERMANENT FARM WORKE!I G 
SIX MONTHS ENDING JULY 30, 1918, BY STATES. 

i —_—— me — - 

State. | Number.; Per cent. | State. | Number. | Per cent. 

rm, . siu8 iebdiicdewnes «2 15,741 | 18.0 || North Dakota................ 1, 896 2.2 

ee 2, 224 | My ae ae 3,731 1.3 

IRI. kncahinns wedneceeouen a é« 20, 593 | 23.6 || South Dakota................ 2, 256 2.6 

ehethseedaterenubeescoss 7, 238 | Bas sctockoteducstsusens 8,775 10.1 

. B.. n00 sc ceamsnscnce —— 9, 661 11.1 WENT. 6 ccnseticcnde utes 5, 859 6.7 

Pal OY oeede aiindeinacsns cl 4, 066 4.7 | 

MODLEBR.... cancoanesoos ees 2, 183 2.5 | SORES. «a nnbemeuetiwetes | 87,266 100. 0 
OMNES cckbdsbdbdassdnccees. | 3, 088 | 3.5 || 
| i { 
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In this connection should be noted the marked success with which 
the Employment Service handled the labor situation in harvesting 
operations in the Western wheat States. All the workers needed fo 
this purpose were provided from within the States themselves, | 
Employment Service furnishing more than 18,000 men, or over half 
of the total number of emergency farm workers needed. That 
harvest should have been accomplished entirely by local effort 
time when the farm labor supply throughout the States concer 
was seriously depleted is proof of what organization and local en! 
prise can accomplish. Team work by the county agricultural ag 
and farm help specialists of the Department of Agriculture and 
harvest emergency force of the Employment Service is largely res} 
sible for the results achieved. Generally the agents of the Dep 
ment of Agriculture busied themselves with ascertaining the ne 
of individual farmers, while the Employment Service confined it 

to finding and supplying the men to fill these needs. The movem: 
received the support of farmers’ organizations, chambers of co 
merce, banks, employers’ and labor organizations, and local com- 
mittees of the State councils of defense. By agreement between 
Department of Labor and the Canadian Government portions of 
harvest workers went across the border into the western Can 
wheat fields. 




















TRANSFER OF WORKERS BY THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE. 










As indicating one phase of the operation of the Employn 
Service, announcement is made that during the month of Aug 
the first month of control of unskilled labor recruiting for war w 
by the United States Employment Service, as prescribed in a st: 
ment by the President on June 17, 1918,! between 50,000 and 60, 
such workers were recruited and moved from States having a surplus 
of common laborers in war work to other States in which there wer 
Government projects short of labor. ‘These movements were handled 
through the Federal directors of employment for the States 
authorization from the Director General at Washington, and in t 
process labor was not taken from farms or other war work. Sev 
hundred common laborers were brought from the Bahama Isla: 
to be used on Government work, and as soon as ships are availa 
several thousand Porto Rico laborers will be imported. 













4 









EMPLOYMENT SERVICE PLACES WOMEN IN NEW OCCUPATIONS. 







Records of the Employment Service show that women are enic! 
ing a number of occupations heretofore considered suitable only { 
men, such as railroad tank painting, hardware industry process : 











4S$ee MONTHLY Lasor REVIEW for July, 1918, pp. 136, 137, 
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carage management, and ranch work. Processes in the hardware 
industries include the work of screw-machine hands, spot welders, 
cas welders, dip braziers, and drill-press and bench work. Requests 
have been received for baggage porters, ushers, aircraft part assem- 
blers, telegraph operators, photographers, and a -stock and bond 
saleswoman for a large corporation. Most of the calls, however, are 
for domestics, of which there appears to be a nation-wide shortage, 
and for women who are highly skilled industrial workers. 





EMPLOYMENT OFFICES COORDINATION ACT IN CANADA, 


An act of the Canadian Parliament, assented to May 24, 1918, 
provides for a system of coordination of the provincial employment 
offices, quite similar to that being established at the present time in 
the United States. The minister of labor is authorized and em- 
powered (a) to aid and encourage the organization and coordination 
of employment offices and to promote uniformity of methods among 
them; (6) to establish one or more clearing houses for the interchange 
of information between employment offices concerning the transfer 
of labor and other matters; and (c) to compile and distribute infor- 
mation received from employment offices and from other sources, 
regarding prevailing conditions of employment. The measure closely 
resembles our Federal system of providing for vocational education, 
in that a central fund is appropriated from which allotments are to 
be made to the different Provinces for the purpose of maintaining 
provincial employment offices, the amount in no case to exceed one- 
half that expended for the same purpose by the Province receiving 
the allotment. An initial sum of $50,000 is set aside for the fiscal 
year beginning April 1, 1918, and of $100,000 for the succeeding year; 
the regular continuing appropriation is fixed at $150,000. Payment 
of allotments is conditioned upon agreement between the Minister of 
Labor and the provincial authorities. Conditions of operation, to be 
incorporated in any such agreement, are (a) that the offices shall 
endeavor to fill situations in all trades and for both male and female 
employees; and (}) that the offices shall make such reports and sub- 
mit to such inspection as the minister may require. The minister 
of labor is required to submit to Parliament annual reports of ex- 
penses and work done by the various Provinces. 





WORK OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND 
OF PROVINCIAL EMPLOYMENT OFFICES IN CANADA. 


Data are presented in the following table showing the operations 
of the public employment offices for the month of August, 1918, and 
in cases where figures are available, for the corresponding month in 
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from 2 Canadian employment offices are also given. 


they have been combined. 





OPEI 








UNITED STATES. 


Persons applying for 





| | Be 


| 1917. | 1918. | 1917. | 1918. | 1917. | 1918. | 191 





Alabama. 















Arizona. | 





Arkansas. 

















1 Not reported. 
2 Number applying for work. 
§ Combined 1917 figures for Federal and State offices. 
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RATIONS OF PUBLIC-EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, AUGUST, 1917 


| Aug.,! Aug.,} Aug.,| Aug.,! Aug.,) Aug.,! Aug.,/ Aug.,| Aug., 
7 


Anniston (Fed.). a | or = 5 i oor 
Birmingham (Fed. Wi saul decked Disdined reo a. 82,705). ..... OP) Vixiscce 
Mo! oe bbb Jenccncccccleccese| Sdd/..200 1 4, 2] 2914, (4) — 


Total....... =i | a Sey) at! Bae eee We 


Pine Bluff (Fed.)..2...!...... ee 11, 187/...... 2154: Se ik 4, 


California. 
| 
Pe 4h, Be oe eee Busan [osccce evacwe looscece 
Chico (Fed. Sta)... 222.|22222: Q) ood @) joo. Bos ee “98 Petters | 
Eureka (Fed.-Sta.)..../.....- i Bee? Pee Cees Ses ah ee 2 eS RY 
FreSno (Sta.)........... 379| 564) 1,245) 1,330, 669 1,047) (A) (*) 765 
Los Angeles (Fed.- 

Sta.-Mun.’).. . 4, 709 6, 107| 8, 417) 9,596 3, 670, 4,256} (1) (1) 7, 58 
Marysville (Fed.—Sta.).|......| (1) > me oF Wtern oe See  & pare 
Modesto (Fed.—Co.)....J......| 202)...... ; saa a BER 
New Castle (Fed.-Sta.).|...... | rd © 1.:... &, Uae gy eet 
Oakland (Sta.)......... 1, 472| 2,379] 2,620) 5,629, 967, 3,070} (@) | (1) | 1,% 
Redding (Fed.-Sta.)...|......! (i) |..-.-. Cddeecccel ©) -hrocand (1) Jreseweel 


AN 


l, 


Q 


1917. Figures are given from 140 public employment offices in 
States and the District of Columbia—Federal employment offices 
16 States and the District of Columbia, Federal-State employn 
offices in 12 States,. Federal-State-county-municipal employn 
office in 2 States, Federal-State-municipal employment offices 

States, a Federal-county employment office in 1 State, 
municipal employment offices in 3 States, State employment of! 
in 6 States, and a municipal employment office in 1 State. 


Numerous changes have been made in the administration of 
employment offices. Therefore if any bureau is wrongly 
it is due to the fact that the local office failed to report the chai 
In some cities the Federal and State offices have been consolida 
and in such cases, if the 1917 figures for each office are 


4 Persons | work. 
Applica- Eo for Persons 
tions from | ‘} y wm er. ee ae 
, ‘ mn rers. | ’. ae | positions 
State, city, and kind | employers. employers. | New regis > asain | — 
rp * ¢ Renewals. 
of office. | tration 





| | 
Prescott (Fed.)........ | eweaa buat Biase lesoesa ARS BEA ccusd beam eo (Meas 
Yuma (Fed.-Sta.-Co.- | 

_. '* eee ATE, Be ae jaa YY Y Ciisd ee ae 


366 


, 678 


(1) 


4, 


¢ 


395 


} 


D 1918. 





jeeeeeee 


Rcamshel 











Fe le 







Fig 






rc 






classi 






avails 














Po 









































646 







6, 639 










1,390 
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— a ———— — 7 — a 
Persons applying for 
° Ia S ag WOrK 
Applica- | R. ee for , Persons Po 
tions from : as - I i - ~| referred to 
“4 ' ° 
a > piove®:ls. | . j » ° } Lik 
ite, city, and kind employers. employers. | New regisS- | panawale — 
72, | . i re | Renew als ' | 
of office. tratior j | 
| | | | | 
|Aug.,! Aug.,' Aug.,) Aug.,| Aug.,| Aug.,| Aug.,| Aug.,) Aug., | Aug., 
| 1917. | 1918. | 1917. | 1918. | 1917. | 1918. | 1917. | 1918.) 1917. | 1918. | 19 
. = a5 Ds ia | 
ja—Concluded. | | 
mento (Fed.—Sta.) §29) 745, 2,006) 2,306) 1,199) 1,334 (*) (1) 1, 606 1,84 l 
ncisco (Sta.)...| 3,140) 4,015) 6,259) 8,85 AU 1,980} (1) | 5,790) 7,31 1,61 
oi ied<iie.)....\.....-) 000.2... 1,589 Raa FG Pa 1, 473 
ROPE ssclevscsel CF loeceen ye Re Ae) a a eee (4) ] 
Ee ee ie se dbiddd ealadese elses eeclensédalensngeleees 17, 67 +4 
Connecticut. | 
' 
| report (Sta.)....... Q) | Q) 9 "97| 2938 mn} ny | , 0) 0) ane 
ford (Sta.)......... @) |. @) 1,096) 1, 195/21, 464)21,189) (1) | ) y | Q) . 
N Haven (Sta.)..... (1) (*) 905 752|21, 018} 2745) (4) ) | 1) | @) 
" ich (Sta . (i) (1) 956 227 2 993 68 ) ) 1) | (i) 
rbury (Sta.)......) @) | @) 147} 259) 2262) 2281) (#) @) | @Q) 
Ee En ne, Se eee eer SRR ae See 7 
District of Columbia. | | 
ngton (Fed.)..... 147| 1,018; 2,354 8,413} 2 737\27,684) © 1) 611) 7 
Florida. 
|; a Sees eee 0). e711 
Georgia. 
A s (Fed.-Sta.)...clecccec _ ere ol 3,206 2 f 7 | OF Sees 
) 8 RES ae a RS 468) ...... Cost T Miitecaar) mii tetedas 
a FS a re on hn padlvascteleennwnlossusnioenmas 
Illinois. 
A re CP O0.-6R.).. ccclecces — as , Soa a le eae 648).... 7 
Bloomington 
En se ae ae > 1) anes 152 
Cairo (Fed.-Sta.).......!...... EES ) Pe eo li... . 677 
Chicago (Fed.-Sta.) %.. .| 5, 238,13, 274 21, 538 72, 506,15, 903 34,78 5,447) 16,228) 4 “ 
D ville (Fed.—Sta.) pi okess ee OR ea Ks ‘a 
Decatur (Fed.-S Te peg wie ae Os 6 ins BOO tct<aee __ arose en 204 
} Louis (Fed.- 
ee Sa -| 832) 946) 1,194, 1,737 86, 564 9, 639) 1,2 1,18i| 1 
a . — 2 Oe Se ye ee PI Scheel. OP Tescaes 1501... 
Freeport (Fed.)........|....-- or ., eee |S ee ‘2 re | 
Galest ane (Ped.)....... <a _ Ae ee <p BS _ sO) 
J (Fed.-Sta.)...... Sit ee oe ME ee “Th Se 609)....... 193 
i aaa ls. cchalesnevs .- We Sted a. , } sees ee 2 
La Salle (Fed.)......... ee. ; eCee 2 See oe... ... oh ir? 709). ; 183 
Pe (Fed < nade R88) 1,056) 1,805! 3,186 355) 106 RO1 910, 1,143) 1,302; 1,136; 1,253 
Quincy (Fed.).........|...... "ange i a. i See eo eee ath 333 
Rockford (Fed.-Sta.). 737; 802 1,368) 1,869 724) 1,092 212 173 Sit 1,188 748; 1,145 
Rock Island- Moline | | 
Fed.-Sta.). . wee| 672] 1,276 1,521| 5,711] 690) 1,102} 366 843, 952) 1,921) 857) 1,826 
Springfield (Fed.-Sta.). 502} 516) = =784) 1,123) 395; 378 92} 419 66¢ 759 558 
Waukegan (Fed.)......|...... a fe | 509)...... P Oe cavae | deoopeael on 
a ‘Reet 3 eee eS OG TER SR NETS 21,012) 54,558) 17,789) 34, 439 





1 Not reported. 
2 Number applying for work. 
® Combined 1917 figures for Federal and State offices. 
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Persons applying for 

Persons work. 

asked for 
by | 


smployers. | New regis- | 
employers. | New regi Renewals. 
| 


Persons 
referred to 
positions. 


Applica- 
tions from 
employers. 





city, and kind 
of office. trations. 











eR eH, | 
g., Aug.,| ial Aue: Aug.,| Aug.,; Aug.,| Aug.,} / 
1918. | 1917. | 1918. | 1917. | 1918. | 1917. | 1918. 
j | i i 








Towa. 





Cedar Rapids (Fed.- 








Davenport (Fed.-Sta.). 

Des Moines (Fed.-Sta.- 
Co.-Mun.) 

Mason City (Fed.-Sta.). 

Ottumwa (Fed.-Sta.).. 

Sioux City No. 1 (Fed.- 
ce 2 RT EY ee 

Sioux City No. 2(Fed.- 





sta 
Waterloo (Fed.-Sta.)... 





Total 
Kansas. | 
Topeka (Fed.-Sta.)....) 180} 234) 200 1,176; 1/60) () 





Kentucky. 


eee os 196) 125, 166, 104) 1210) 1} 135 


New Orleans (Fed.- 
Sta.-Mum.)........... 
Shreveport( Fed. Mun.) 


Louisiana. | | | | 
| 


360)11,445 





Total. . ‘Sea ETT 


Massachusetts. 


Boston (Fed.-Sta.)* ...| 2,199 215)11, 713) ( 4 4,806) 43,705) 2, 263) 
Springfield (Fed.-Sta.).| 1,046) 1, 796} 1 996 41,911) 42,100) 1,179) 
Worcester (Fed.-Sta.).. ) 4 1, 327) 4 1, 682) 717) 


8,044) 7,487) 4, 159) 











Michigan. ee es im | | | 


Battle Creek (Sta.)..... 85| 402) 634) 1402 402) 368 402 
Bay City (Sta.)........ 48) 28 179) 165) 1 126 ) 15) 100 72 97 
Detroit (Fed.-Sta.)3....} 804) 1,114) 6,187) 6,35116,310) 5, 119) 6,073) 6,351; 6,050 
Flint (Sta.)............ 615, 122) 1,769} 192) 1929 43} 923) 199} 884 
Grand Rapids (Sta.)...| 786; 350) 1,026, 1,040) — 954 119) 986) 631) 941 
Jackson (Sta.).......... 663} 306) 590) 568) 486 156) 571) 425) 576 
‘Kalamazoo (Sta.)...... 452} 318} 699) 398) 1746 53} 728; 376) 503 
Lansing (Sta.)........-.] 108} 106 365) 188) ' 426 ) 20) 411) 117) 411 
Muskegon (Sta.)....... 51) 39] 272) 333) 226 21 275) 113} 270 
Saginaw (Sta.)....:.... 127| 734 445) 1 479 479) 212) 479 








10, 948) 8, 864) 10, 613 








Minnesota. 


Minneapolis (Sta.)..... 11,530 











Missouri. 


Hannibal (Fed.-Sta.)... : | ere 









































1 Number applying for work. 3Combine d 1917 figures for Federal and State offices. 
2 Not reported. 4 Number of offers of positions, 
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Per on applying for 
: | Persons | work 
Applica- | naiieal ef Perso me te 
tions from F | referred to . fill — 
: employers. ’ ' — pHositio aah 
te, city, and kind —_ employers. | New regis- | panoey Is he 
of offiee. Tens. Cr 
| 
. cian 
Aug.,| Aug.,| Aug.,) Aug., Aug.,’ Aug.,| A Aug., Aug Aug Aug Ay 
1917. | 1918. | 1917. | 1918. 1917 1918, | 1917 1918 1917 1S 1917 1918 
elbaind — a a 
: | 
Ne braska ° i 
1 In (Fed.-Sta.)....! a 6a wl Boeae 11,021) 2 04 745 
Omaha (Fed.-Sta.- | 
Te eee ee SS a 900, 6,484) 7,807 875 4,428 $22 614; 1,163, 4,62 923' 4,118 
wee reer ae ‘a oat 1.163 5.569 923| 4.863 
Nevada. 
Gardnerville (Fed.). . 38 .. 17 ; 30 
tt MA 107 197 670 $22 599 $47 177 2 153 315 
Potal....-..- | : 177 12 153 345 
Vew Jersey. 
City (Fed.-Sta.- | 
Mom. }.tawneiten 329 22,95 11,372 1, 224 1,164 
| 
( e (Fed.-Sta.- | 
M Jeccccecccescccceieccees 515 1,593 299 1] 759 ; 707 
} — ———_2 _ —-- — iO = 
ital... 1,98 1,871 
New Merico. | | 
\ uerque (Fed.)....!---- ue) ee 1,438 .. 11, 203 ; 2 309 
New York. | 
Alhanv (Fed.-Sta.).....| (2 | (2) 948, 2.979 Sar R29 92 oy) 05° 1.105 598 #28 
lo (Fed.-Sta.).....) (7) | (2) | 1,861) 5,994) 1,305, 1,972 119 181} 2,229 3; 1,501) 1,751 
New York (Fed.-Sta.). 2) (2) | 2, 738175, 567) 1, 275,40, 604 759 764; 2,728) 49,345) 1,736) 21,755 
Rochester (Fed.-Sta.)..| (2) | (2) | 2,305) 4,730) 1,224) 2.030 817/ 2,159) 3,118 1,390) 1,519 
Svr se (Fed.-Sta.)...| (@ (2) 1,842) 2, 256 S80 1,229 194 34? 1,564 1.698 1, 208 1.039 
yo ee ee ee is ' 9,635) 49,269; 6,593) 25,692 
Vorth Datota. ' | | 
Ct Forks (Fed.).... 1,439 ( : i] (2) 


Ohio. 
Akron (Sta.-Mun.).....| (2) | (2) | 3,403] 3,665) 1,435, 1,347| 1,853) 1,775! 2,439 881, 2,065) 2,414 
Athens (Sta.-Mumn.)..../ (°) (*) | 119 5 102 | 4) { 8 f 68 A 


Sandusky (Sta.-Mun.)..| 
Springfield (Sta.-Mun.).| 


: 
i 255 778, AO} 27h 12 g n 15 32 260 


Canton (Sta.-Mun.)....) (2) | (2) | 687 R47 689 763 196 204 na 756 208 514 
cothe (Sta.-Mun.).| | (2) |12,311] 615 12,548 74 5 13} 11,99 570 11, 970 504 
Cincinnati (Sta.-Mun.).| ( (*) | 2,516} 6,045, 4,782, 4,056; 3,167) 2,420! 2,289 4,40 1,639) 3,547 
‘ nd (Sta.-Mun.) (2) | (2) | $,516)15, 242, 3,292 S8,185| 8,031] 6,571) 7,238 12,580 6,217] 10,895 
Columbus (Sta.-Mun.)..| (2) | (2) | 3,5@8) 6,468} 1,185) 3,163) 2,74) 3,745 214, 5,509) 2519] 4,854 
Dayton (Sta.-Mun.)....| (2) | (2) | 1,876] 6,761) 1,025 2,629) 1,695) 2,007] 1,541 4,021) 1,285) 3,794 
Hamilton (Sta.-Mun.)..| (2) | (2) | 165 239 242 134 42 2 /2 163 74 129 
Lima (Fed.-Sta.-Mun.).| (2) | (2) | 5091 1,277) 647 {28 108} 24 74 65 rad 574 
Mansfield (Sta.-Mun.)..} (2) | (2) | 139) 1,275 225! «298 85) 13] 174 101 124 379 
Marietta (Sta-Mun.) | (2) | (2) | 319) 228) 24 171 101 101 222 241 174 li 
Marion (Sta.-Mun.)....| (2) | (2) | 350) 592 122; 516) 152) 1485 22 20 4x 
Portsmouth(Sta.-Mun.)} (2) (2) | 399) 1,992) 913, 904 6 57 22, 1,414 21; 799 

(*) 

(?) 

(2) 


(2 2 
. (34 970) me R07 42] 92] ON ‘ , ss 148 3s 
Steubenville(Sta.-Mun.)} (2 (2) | 678} 922) 489 510) 3 oo _— 

Ti lin (Sta.-Mum.)......] (2 
Toledo (Sta.-Mun.).....| (2 
Washington C. 4H. 
_(Sta.-Mum.). ....... ee 
7 oungstown(Sta.-Mun. )} 
Zanesville (Sta.-Mun.)..| 


(2) | 248} 462} 300; 398 149 8 218 459 158 390 
(2) | 4, 298/15, 441) 2,155, 5, $91! 3,160) 2,578 775. 7,641) 3,168] 5,998 


260) &29) 97 


| 

| 

(2) 277 vt 336 = - 
(2) | 2,081) 2,449) 1,374, 1,394) 1,379) 1,106) 2,090, 2,994) 1,75 1,943 
(2) 174, 181) 351 2 6 | 





ee ae eet a Sa eee ae 38, 344, 45,727} 34, 403) 39,099 
1 Number applying for work. 2 Not reported. 
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Persons applying for 
W ork 





Persons 


Applica- 
tions from | asked for |__ 


| by } ; | 
: . aun | employers. | : I os ‘ 
State, city, and kind | ~s | employers. | New regis- | 


of office. trations. 


Persons 
referred to aa 
positions. 


Renewals 


} car | - a } | | | 

, Ang.,} oat Aug.,' Aug.,! Aug.,} Aug.,! Aug.,} Aug., | Aug., | Aug 

| 1917. | 1918. | 1917. | 1918. | 1917. | 1918. | 1917. | 1918. | 1917. | 1918. | 1917 
| ' 

















| } 
Oklahoma | 

Ardmore (Fed.-Sta.)...}...... Dic eae ot a ) " a See == 
Bartlesville (Fed.-Sta.) |...... _, ae ee ee Re 102)... 
Chickasha (Fed.-Sta.)../...-..| - = a s 
Enid ( Fed.-Sta.)....... 154 156 240) 485, 2225) 2 127) (}) Q) | 209 361 192 
McAlester (Fed.-Sta.)..|......| "eae | @90......) 254R1...... Ly er | 520 
Muskogee (Fed.-Sta.)..| 355; 143} 584) 331) 2386) 2538} (3) (1) 370) 382 311 
Shawnee (Fed.-Sta.)...}.....-| _ a. eee es Ft ae 50) . 
Tulsa (Fed.-Sta.)...... | 788 400} 1,826) 1,740.21. 364)2 2,955} @) | @Q) 1,234; 1,085; 1,179 


Total ek: Tee i A i Se sae Fe ee 








Pennsylvania. | | | 
| | 
Connellsville (Fed.)...4|-..... eee | 248) | ae 2)....- 
Pittsburgh (Fed.)...-.. 45} 1,470) 1,655)37, 397 213) 8,209) (1) (1) 315} 8,403 18° 
See: BRO Binet Pihoe!: Benge! Seis Tie Cae = 
NS Fs otal ee: ony Dh es are are acts ARS See eee ; 315) 8,435 18 
Rhode Island. | 
| } | 
Providence (Sta.).....-.! 22¢ 184 {R2 318 324 303 139 48 18 Ry 
South Carolina. 
’ ' | ; 
Greenville (Fed.).......|-..---| 70 ate 915) -. 2 396)... . (1) ; 281) . . ] ‘ 
South Dakota. \ | | - 
| | | | 
Aberdeen (Fed.)......../.--.-- ae i) a cialis an aS Se 109 
Rapid City (Fed.).-....- Ras nite erry i \ eae 2 5 59 
- ea eae” a aa oe | ee 148 
Tennessee. vi 
Nashville (Fed.)....... ae 362)... .. 112, 518}... .../2 8,567 (1) as oe 
Texas. ( 
Beaumont (Fed.-Mun.)}...... ar e* ae a Se c \ 
Orange (Fed.).......--}-.---. rs! = ve” ae _ ae | 1,527 \ 
Waco (Fed.-Sta.)....../--..-. BP s0406 Le. ae | eee a st Peano 572 
EE ke Ae hehe See a 45 | Sage ee 9 TRAE Gee | 2,488 ° 
—- } _—_—- — ~ : =— i 
Washington. 
. | ! | } - 
Bellingham(Fed.-Mun.)} 153, 112 366; 207) 2329) * 224) (1) (?) 284) 142) 204 a 


Everett (Fed.)......... 6 15 375} «= 281) 2525) +4277) (1) (1) 357| 45 3 
Everett (Mun.)........ (1) 369. (1) | @) | @) | @) | @) | @ | ©) | 28m | 86 ’ r 
Spokane (Mum.)........| 1,960 1,642 2,460) 2,096) (@) (1) (t) (t) 2,375) 2,041 2 
Tacoma (Fed.-Mun.). .. 954, 553 2,850; 7,476, @) 74,410) () (t) 1,654) 4,410 911 
Walla Walla (Fed.)....| 515) 382 575; 776} * 480} *601) (*) (2) 365 519) 394 














Total ea ae Alte 5,035] 7,441) 4,477 














Wyoming. | | | 
Casper (Fed.).......... ae mre ee  § eee . 
Cheyenne (Fed.)....... Ris ad dll. OE «20> > ade «> 4 ae Sl}. .....- Cs j 
Rock Springs ( Fed.) ...}.-..-.|---- shudaceta 494)..... i), REO BB. 2 ae 17 : 
Sheridan (Fed.)........ ne sae RE oes 6s 312)...:..| | Se CS. poe. 117 ry 
Be ee ee eS ee a) CaS ee FS ee Ve x 
| Ss Se ae ers ee ae ey Tans TS ‘ree ER: 8% 
Grand total...... ee eee eee tS CER | +i - ee i Hil 120, 165/262, 813/103, 231 ; | 
; | 
1 Not reported, 4 Number applying for work, 8 August record not complete ; 
3 
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CANADA. 
j | Persons applvyit g for 
| teng. | Persons | ; 
Applica- asked for | ns Persons 1 
| tions from | we ” ‘ poueneen aes | referred to oh 8) 
vinee, city, and employers. Jam New regi = , position ' : 
’ ~ ? employer | Renewa 
kind of office. | preys trations 
}Aug.,| Aug.,! Aug.,! Aug.,| Aug.,| A Aug., Aug.,! Au ‘ \ 
1917. | 1918. | 1917. | 1918. | 1917. | 1] 1917 1918 1917 1918 } 
Quebec. 
Montreal (provincial). . OS 1) 770 620 391; 1 297 l 28 70 
Quebee (provincial). ... 6 312 363 ] 2 l 133 20 12 
TOCA. .csdccecss. 764 111 62 
| | | x } ' 
1 Number applying for work. 2 Not reported. 


REPORT OF EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGES IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 
(GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND) FOR FIVE WEEKS ENDING JULY 12, 
1918. ‘ 

As reported by the British Labor Gazette for August, 1918, the 
total number of work people remaining on the registers of the 389 
British employment offices on July 12, 1918, was 99,505 compared 
with 107,978 on June 7, 1918. 
fessional, commercial, and clerical, as well as industrial occupations. 


These figures comprise workers in pro- 


The operations of the employment exchanges for the five weeks 
are summarized as follows: 





Men. W omen. I G otal. 
0 Fk Serer re 56 60, 925 7,941 8,14 107,978 
N r of individuals registered during period...... 115, 796 149, 364 2 13 22, 644 807 
otal a a ee 146, 762 210,290 >t } i9J $2] > 
Reregistrations during period..................--- 3, 947 5, 804 708 22 10,931 
OO FE i BEG ss cee oncccccccsccececeess< ), 661 53,949 7,574 21 19,505 
Vacancies notified during period......... wibeniidiedc ain 101, 437 89, 8X3 16,159 13, 457 23, 927 

\ ncies filled during period.......................- 71,561 75, 266 12,576 10, 057 169, 7 
A icants placed in other districts................ 22, 25 18, 725 1,755 1,59 l 


The average daily number of registrations and of vacancies notified 
and vacancies filled during the month were 10,829, 7,464, and.5,658, 


. 
i 
i 
b 


respectively. 





Men j 

VW UR iE ae a a | 
BOVG. ee 

Chk. eee 


ee ee 


Average daily registra- 





Average daily vacancies Average dailv \ ican 
tions. notified. filled 
Increase (+ ) Increase (+ Increase 
5 weeks | OF decrease (—) | 5 weeks | Or decrease (—)| 5 weeks | OF decrease 
ending | on a— | ending on a— ending On @ 
July 12, | July 12, July 12, 
1918. | Month} Year | 1918, Month! Year 1918, Month! Y« 
ago. | ago | gO. igo. | } ago, 
; pat | nS } | 
3, 992 — 70 +682 | 3, 481 + 4 +212 | 2,385; — 90 + 519 
5,172 | —103} —403 | 2,996 | +102} +416] 2,509) +141 +316 
803) — 2) + 69) 538 | + 32| + 62] 429; + 17| + 44 
772; — 27 | —108 | 449) + 1) + 23] 335; — 3| — 16 
10,829 | —202] +240 | 7,464) +139 |+1,313 | 5,658 | + 65 +854 
' | ! | ' 
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the five weeks ending July 12, 1918: 





INDIVIDUALS REGISTERED, VACANCIES NOTIFIED, 
THE FIVE WEEKS ENDING JULY 12, 1918 (GENERAL REGISTER). 
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percentage increases of 2.3, 21.3, and 17.8, respectively. 
The table following shows, by occupational groups, the numbe; 
individuals registered, the vacancies notified, and the vacan 
filled, indicating the extent of unemployment in Great Britain dur 





























AND VACANCIES |! 

























cants are registered according to the “ work desired’’ by them. 
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Compared with a month ago, the daily average of registratio) 
vacancies notified and vacancies filled, showed a percentage decre 
of 1.8 and increases of 1.9, and 1.2, respectively. 
year ago, registrations, vacancies notified and vacancies filled shoy 


Compared wit! 


[ILL 


Adults. Juveniles. 
} ' 
a ; , 
, nic . , » . act aS 
. | ptt tensor Vacancies | Vacancies ™ tified Vac 
| “e notified dur-| filed dur- ine | filled 
Occupation groups. during ine period. | ine period during ine 
period. £ I . & period. | period. § pt 
| 
Wom- | Wom- Wom- laters Ie 
Men. on. | Men. on Men. on. Boys. Girls. Bo 
A.—INSURED TRADES, | 
SR addons sds devethgnwvdawebbs 20,511) 1,138) 18, 203 1, 489)12, 255) 1, 287 465 77 f 
Works of construction...............- 11, 734 24] 14,348 67/13. 043 69 >. 57 
EE Sere oe ee ae eee 1,184; 1,430] 1,326 33 681 491 303 116 Te 
2 a eee A, 970 $94 5.510! 329) 4.351 294 465 9 400 
ass or as Ee . eee mies -| 30, 763) 29,734] 30, 116 20, 798,20, 914/19,418 4,964 1,195 4,244 
Construction of vehicles.............- 909 596) 801 785 556 748 103 1] &5 
Cabinet making, etc....:...........- 391 2 6 295) 104 86 66; 103 51 Q 
Miscellaneous metal trades.........-- 2,291) 2,573) 4,361, 2,148, 2,009) 1,882 633 599 488 
Precious metals, etc.................. 215 344] 221 359 53 326 163 175 120 
| ee eee 94 183} 388 203 114 195 22 12 { 
SL US 3 boca shassdoeeadeasnea | 1,098; 1,198} 1,158) 1,069) 746) 915) 183, 279 151 
Rubber and waterproof goods........ 227; 1,007] 286] 1,294; 200) . 924; 50] 51 43 
Ammunition and explosives......... | §,023) 38,740} 2,737\15,535) 2,279,15,926) 806) 969 802 
Leather—exclhiding boots and shoes.. 198) 628) 167; 382) 58} 383) 79 176 6 
Total, insured trades........... | 80,608, 78,295) 79,917 45, 095157, 345.42,924 8,481) 3,720 7,278 
B.—UNINSURED TRADES. eT See eee ae 
Wood, furniture, fittings, etc......... 27 78 27 26 8 20 38 17 32 
Re le he i ae ng ad 1.744; 23,526 1,900.21. 764 827 14,111 591) 2.048) 38 
Commercial and clerical.............. 4,043, 10,214; 2,160 6,069) 1,357) 4,633) 1,169) 1,732 842 
yaa om of men, goods, etc....... 10,193, 3,369; 7,876) 1,925) 4,947) 1,479) 3,133) 1,344) 2,177 
griculture....---.---++-++-++eee0ee- 2,009; 3,951) 2,035) 2,765) 795) 2,528 192; 113 145 
Mining and quarrying............... 618 47 589 38 299 30 33 2 31 
Brushes, brooms, etc.............-..-. 12 28 7 24 8 19 18 55 14 
Pottery and glass.....--...... Jeeecees 97 334 156 127 62 86 14] 60 107 
Paper, prints, books, and stationery. 197, 638 314, 486 93; 364 215; 447 16 
NN oe oe i gk ee ae madam keneds 714; 2,372 923) 1,717 352) 1,217; 241 575} 25 
ee ape athecubueblaedes dae aeae’ 350; 2,669 296) 1, 849 111) 1,305 90} 813 57 
PE SEO, 5 6k cevamehags ce beccu 217 276 296 221 136 135 98 124 61 
Food, tobacco, drink, and lodging....!| 368; 3,086 682) 3,683} 241) 3,022; 286; 757) 22 
CNNEE MIB ae cecacdécicwessndeces 12,986! 14,264) 5,249) 1,360) 3,948) 1,273 930; 446 7H 
OR ee ree 388} 2,491 377; 913 81; 466) 152) 707 104 
Government,defense,and professional.| 1,046) 3,551 972) 1,586) 556) 1,448; 213) 473 187 
BGI a oo vc cis ndeccsicccssescccest 179) 175; = 670} 235) = 404) «= 196 29) #24 2 
Total, uninsured trades........ | 35,188) 71,069) 24,520 44, 788)14, 216/32, 332, 7,669) 9,737 18 
ir otal, é oaase eooes | 5,7 / , 364/104, 437/89, 883/71, 56 |?» 256) 6, 15) | 3, 457/12, 87% 
Grand total, all trades 115, 796,149, 364 104, 437/89, 883/71, 561 256| 6, 150)13, 457/12 
| 


1 Occupations are grouped according to the industry with which they are mainly connected and : 
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This table shows that during the period in the insured trades 
158,903 adults registered for work—S80,608 men and 78,295 women. 
There were 137,213 vacancies reported—79,917 men and 45,095 
women, 8,481 boys and 3,720 girls. The number of positions filled 
was 110,702—57,345 men, 42,924 women, 7,278 boys, and 3,155 
cirls. The occupational groups in which the largest number of posi- 
tions was filled by adults were: Engineering, 40,332; ammunition and 
explosives, 18,205; building, 13,542; and works of construction, 13,112. 

[In the uninsured trades there were 106,257 registrations—35,188 
men and 71,069 women. The number of vacancies reported was 
86,714—24,520 men, 44,788 women, 7,669 boys, and 9,737 girls. 
The total number of positions filled was 59,048—14.216 men, 32,002 
women, 5,598 boys, and 6,902 girls. The occupational groups in 
he uninsured trades in which the largest number of positions was 
filled by adults were: Domestic, 14,938; conveyance of men, goods, 
te., 6,426; and commercial and clerical, 5,990. 

The total number of positions filled by adults in both the insured 
and uninsured trades during the five weeks ending July 12, 1918, as 
compared with the preceding month, shows an increase of 31.8 per 
cent. The increase in the number of positions filled by men was 25.7 
per cent; by women, 38.2 per cent. The largest number of both 
men and women were employed in engineering. 

No comparison can be made of the number of registrations in the 
employment exchanges of Great Britain with the number of appli- 
cations for work reported by the employment offices of the United 
States owing to the differences in method of registering applicants. 
It is possible, however, to make a comparison of positions filled by 
the offices in the two countries. The figures show the following result: 





offices. Ai a veran Average 
Total. aaah” rer day, 
pes ¥ 
. each office. 
i ETE ET Oe Te 38 7 8 l 
‘ st het Dnaningd bewttsieteakbheviseceeunhees 18 {8 





EMPLOYMENT IN SELECTED INDUSTRIES IN AUGUST, 1918. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics received and tabulated reports 
concerning the volume of employment in August, 1918, from repre- 
sentative manufacturing establishments in 13 industries. The figures 
for August of this year, when compared with those from identical 
establishments for August, 1917, show increases in the number of 
people employed in 8 industries and decreases in 5. Car building and 
repairing shows the largest increase—19.3 per cent—while leather 
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manufacturing and paper making show percentage increases of 6 
and 5.8, respectively. The greatest decrease—7.9 per cent—appe: 
in silk. 

Each of the industries show an increase in the total amount of 
pay roll for August, 1918, as compared with August, 1917. A mar! 
increase in car building and repairing—107.3 per cent—is shoy 
which is largely due to the wage increases as provided in the Gen 
Order No. 27 of the Director General of Railroads. Increase: 
43.2 and 42 per cent appear in leather manufacturing and pa; 
making, respectively. 

YENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN AUGUS' 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN ! 
AND AUGUST, 1918. 


Per | Amount of pay 

















Fstab- Number on pay | 
| lish- roll in | cent | roll in— 
ments eh eee eee ofin- |— 
Industry | report-| of nay crease | | 
canal roll. August, August, \ > agg Angust, Angust, 
bach 1917, | 1918, pe 
| years. (-—). | | 
— = ——————<— |} —____—__| | SF ES 
Automobile manufacturing. | 46 | 1 week..| 118,477 | 119,004 | }- 0.4 |$2, 553, 961 ($3, 208, 572 
Boots and shoes............ a 51,580 | 51,281 a 715,449 | 899 64] 
Car building and repairing -! 29 | 4 month. 34.175 | 40,786 | +19.3 | 1,249,439 | 2,571, 064 
Cigar manufacturing. ..-.... 56{ lweek..| 17,950} 18,123 | + 1.0 216, 181 240, 867 
Men’s ready-made clothing.| 38 |...d0..... 26,790} 25,983 | — 3.1 449,562 | 492, 330 
Cotton finishing............ ‘See Saw 8, 768 9,155 | + 4.4}; 124,192 168, 484 
Cotton manufacturing...... > = 52. 331 51,037} — 2.5] 583,275] 818,218 
Hosiery and underwear.... 7 aE 29, O11 20,686 | + 2.6 329, 32 439,174 
Tron and steel...... AeN a tad 99 | 4month.) 180,069 | 179,577] — .3 | 8,229,109 |11, 156, S80 
Leather mannfacturing..... 34} Lweek..| 17,369 18,507 | + 6.6 273, 867 392, CAO 
Pe MEE occncocncenwks gp Ae eS | 22 937 24,2751 + 5.8} 369.018] 524.023 
a a ee ee 42 | 2 weeks.. 18,115 16,679 | — 7.9 429, 932 512, 599 
ie Rech since ek Rens 47 | 1 week... 42, 300 42,791 | + 1.2 616, 815 871, 497 





The table below shows the number of persons actually working 
the last full day of the reported pay period in August, 1917, and 
August, 1918. The number of establishments reporting on_ this 
question is small, and this fact should be taken into considera‘ 
when studying these figures. 

COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS ON LASI 
( 








DAY’S OPERATION IN AUGUST, 1917, AND AUGUST, 1918. 
} — : 
: Number actually work- 
Establish- | ing on last fullday of | pe; 
ae ments Te- | Period of | Teported pay period in | of in 
Inijustry. —— pay roll, August— 
. i_ ~) . . - 
both years nea ahead aie ss = 
F a 1917 | 1918 
ibccsnmnecinaiiiee a acorns 
Automohile mamufacturing................ 2%} l week.... 88 631 | 81, 748 | 
gE EP RE coe VES A se Sa 6, 333 | 6, 924 | 
Car building and repairing....:............ 28 } 4 month. 28, 881 39, 786 
Ce IIUCUIEEING. 5. occ acisccscecceccs 16 | 1 week.... 3, 260 | 3, 186 
Men’s ready-made clothing................ ga “eee 11, 293 | 16, 320 
2 5 as boo Shien neve ceietens 5 er eee 6, 270 | 6, S11 | 
Cotton manufacturing . ...........cccccccee OE 26, 557 | 25, 861 | 
Hosiery and underwear........ deviheende 4 ee See 11, 239 | 10, 954 | 
RODS... a. odiecteeace a See Hy cea 80 | 4 month... 130, 426 131, 541 | 
Leather man:tfacturing....... Stotteovesere IS | ] week " 12, 479 | 14, 145 | 
RE ihn bGkk Sob inadheds sees Le = 5, 882 | 7,015 | 
SULA Ltdy caddies ds vébs rivetbetcnceshehs c 23°| 2 weeks... 12, 754 11,771 | 
ES SS RLS PS Ee ema 38 | 1 week.... 34, 494 35, 128 + 1.5 
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In comparing the reports of the same industries for August, 1918, 
with those for July, 1918, four show an increase in the number of per- 
sons on the pay roll and nine a decrease. The largest increase—4.9 
per cent—is shown in car building and repairing, while the largest 
decrease—3.8 per cent—appears in men’s ready-made clothing. 
Seven of the 13 industries reporting show increases and six decreases 
in the total amount of the pay rollin August, 1918, when compared with 
July, 1918. A large increase of 22.5 per cent appears in car building 
and repairing, which is due, mainly to the wage increase granted in 
railroad shops. Other percentage increases of 11.4, 7.8, and 7.1 are 
shown in iron and steel, woolen and paper making, respectively. 


} 


Men’s ready-made clothing and cotton finishing show percentage 


J 


decreases of 5.4 and 4.6, respectively. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABI [SHMEN1 IN JI LY, . 
AUGUST, 1918. 


| Estab- | Number on pay roll Per Amount of 1 


t "os os Per 
lish- | in cent in cent 

| ments | ss Ra | ofin- |__ ad of in- 
’ . report- Period of crease ease 
Industry | ing for | pay roll. | | (+) or + ) or 

|} July | | July, August, | le- July, | August, é 
| and ; 1918 | 91S, crease 1918 1918 crease 

August.| —). 
| | 

Automobile manufacturing. 44} 1 week..| 119,523 115, 685 3.2 2,978,009 | 3,108,310 | + 4.4 
Boots and shoes.......-.... 69 |...do.....| 53,409 52, 692 -1.3 937, 356 924,671 | — 1.4 
Car building and repairing-| 27 | 4month.| 34,596 36,209 | +4.9 1,898,273 | 2,322, 261 2.3 
Cigar manulacturing.......| 56 | lweek..| 18,935 18, 246 —3.6 | 278,067 242, O86 12.9 
Men’s ready-made clothing .-| ae |e | 26,632 25,614 | —3.8 516, 595 488, 678 5.4 
Cotton finishing............ i, ae 9,387 | 9,155} —2.5 176, 692 168, 484 1.6 
Cotton manufacturing...... G4. « Ges. 51,405 | 51,492 + .2 836, 674 823,323 | —, 1.6 
Hosiery and underwear. . ..| sf oa Se 30, 744 30, 413 1.1 444,528 135,155 | — 2.2 
ICON QE ode os oso 98 | 4month.| 177,591 178, 127 + .3 9,920,156 11,046,663 | +11.4 
Leather manufacturing..... 34 | 1 week..| 18, 726 18, 507 —1.2 387, 531 392, 060 1.2 
Paper making.............. } ©)... e..... | 23,085 23, 209 + .5 165, 663 198, 600 7.1 
SiR. owvecevsnwe desoorbensse 4) | 2weeks.) 13,023 12,743 | —2.2 562,778 67,285 | + 1.2 
WOUMI.< dayekicvacsevas-d. 46} lweek..| 42,624 12,213 —1.0 799, 146 $61,152 | + 7.8 





A comparatively small number of establishments reported as to the 
number of persons working on the last full day of the reported pay 
periods. The following table gives in comparable form the figures 
for July, 1918, and August, 1918. The small number of establish- 


ments represented should be noted when using these figures. 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS ON LAST FU! 
DAY’S OPERATIONS IN JULY, 1918, AND AUGUST, 1918. 








| Number actually 


| Establish- | | working on last full | — 
| ments | day of reported pay = 
Industry reporting Period of period — | —S 
— for July | pay roll. = (SE Se ae P on de 
















and | | 
August. | July, August, 
1918. | 1918. 

. | | tent OR hy 
Automobile manufacturing..............- 28 | 1 week.... 82, 744 79, 681 
EE RT ES RS Pa dl Oe 6, 756 7,002 | 
Car building and repairing................ 25 | 4 month... 30, 247 | 31, 467 
Cigar manufacturing......................- 17 | l week.... 3, 483 | 3,453 
Men’s ready-made clothing............ we," 2 ae “a 10, 349 | 10, 229 
I heb dakawesceducshc< a “eee 7,537 | 7,066 
Cotton manufacturing. .................... oe ee 205,152 | 25, 488 | 
Hosiery and underwear...................- i "eee 13, 755 | 13,221 | 
NT Se ee ere 77 | 4} month... 139, 917 137, 760 | 
Leather manufacturing...............-...-.- 18 | 1 week.... 13, 465 | 13,455 | 
IS oo... « diucardial a eimlaindiinidiniine dein tke ee 7,130 7,421 
Sti a iad a ea nanneneedeatiih toma ndiaeear wil 26 | 2 weeks... 9,121 | 8, 799 
ee eee Seihitn kadadncadhtedetot 38 | 1 week... 34,517 | 34, 895 





CHANGES IN WAGE RATES. 











During the period July 15 to August 15, 1918, there were establi: 
ments in each of the 13 industries which reported increases in wa; 
rates, and in one—boots and shoes—a reduction. Of the establis 
ments reporting many did not answer the inquiry relative to t! 
item, but in such cases it is not likely that changes were made. 

Automobile manufacturing.—An increase of 12 per cent was grant: 
to about 16 per cent of the force in one plant. Approximately 56 p 
cent of the force in one establishment received an increase of about 
per cent. Two firms reported a 10-per-cent increase, affecting | 
entire force in one, and 5 per cent of the force in the other. All 
ployees in one establishment were given an increase of about 5 per cen! 
In one plant the individual rates were increased 3.87 per cent, whi 
in another the average rate per hour was increased 0.0058 cent. 
increase was granted to all employees by one firm, but no informat: 
was given as to the amount of the increase. One concern pai 
bonus and another granted an increase, but both failed to give : 
further data. 

Boots and shoes.—One establishment reported about a 20-per-c 
increase to practically all of the employees. A 10-per-cent incre: 
was granted in seven establishments, affecting the entire force in thi 
plants, all except the foremen in two, 91 per cent of the force in o1 
and 76 per cent of all employees in the seventh. Practically all of | 
employees in one factory were granted an increase of about 7 per ce! 
In two establishments 5 per cent increases were reported, affecting : 
except the cutters in one, while the other failed to state the num! 
affected. Practically the entire force received about a 3-per-cent 
crease in one factory. Decreases of approximately 6 per cent and 
[1112] 
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4 per cent were reported by two companies, which affected practically 
all of the employees in both establishments. 

Car building and repairing.—Further increases were granted by the 
railroads as per supplement No. 4 to the General Order No. 27. 
which was published in the LaBor Review for Setpember 1, 1918 
(pp. 131 to 134). The new rates are retroactive to January 1, 1918, and 
beginning August 1, 1918, the eight-hour day shall prevail with time 
and one-half for overtime, Sunday work, and seven specified holidays. 

Cigar manufacturing.—An increase of 20 per cent was granted to 
the entire force in two factories. Four establishments reported 10 
per cent increases, affecting the entire force in one plant, practically 
all in one, about 86 per cent in one, and 75 per cent in the fourth plant. 
Another firm gave about a 10 per cent increase to all cigar makers. 

Men's ready-made clothing.—One establishment gave a 10 per cent 
increase to about 76 per cent of the force and a 15 per cent increase 
to 64 per cent of all of the employees, while another firm granted 
increases of one, two, and three dollars to cutters. An increase was 
reported by one shop, but no further data was given. 

Cotton finishing.—One plant reported an increase of 10 per cent 
to about 92 per cent of the force. 

Cotton manufacturing.—An increase of 163 per cent was given to 
about 65 per cent of the force in one mill. One plant reported an 
average increase of 12} per cent to all employees. Two establish- 
ments gave a 10 per cent increase—one, to all employees with an 
additional increase to equalize the wage scale in certain departments, 
while the other granted the increase to about 8 per cent of the force; 
and another mill reported an increase of about 10 per cent to the 
entire force. A 10 per cent bonus was granted by three mills, 
affecting all the full-time workers in two, while the number affected 
in the third mill was not reported. The entire force in two factories 
received a 5 per cent increase. One plant gave an increase to the 
shop foree, and another establishment reported a slight increase, but 
neither made any statement as to the proportion of the force affeeted. 

Hoisery and underwear.—Two plants granted an increase of 20 
per cent to the entire force, while another establishment gave a 
16% per cent increase to all of the employees. A 10 per cent increase 
was reported by one mill, which failed to give any information con- 
cerning the number affected. About 14 per cent of force in one 
establishment and 5 per cent in another plant were given increases 
of about 10 per cent. An increase was reported by one factory, but 
no further data was given. 

Iron and steel.—One plant granted an increase of 20 per cent, 
affecting 65 per cent of the men, and also time and a half for all 
hours in excess of 8, affecting 50 per cent of the force. An in- 
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crease of 19.6 per cent was given to all of the employees in one pla: 


and 19.23 per cent, affecting about all of the employees, was grant: 
in another establishment. An average of 13 per cent increase was giv: 
to all of the employees in two mills, about 25 per cent of the fo; 
in three mills, and about 20 per cent of the force in one mi 
Increases ranging from 10.7 to 12.1 per cent were granted in five mi! 
which affected the entire force in one establishment, approximat 
all of the employees in three plants, and 92 per cent of the force 
the fifth mill. A 10 per cent increase was made by 38 establishme: 
this affecting all of the employees in 17 plants, approximately all 
five, about 95 per cent in one, 90 per cent in one, 85 per cent in o 
about 80 per cent in two, from about 44 to 55 per cent in six plan 
about 35 per cent in one, and 25 per cent in another, while th 
plants failed to state the number receiving the increase. Three fi 
granted an increase of approximately 10 per cent, affecting the ent 
force in one plant, approximately all of the employees in another, a 
about 90 per cent in the third plant. An increase of 9.83 per « 
was given to about 10 per cent of the employees in one factory. O 
company granted an 8 per cent increase and another reported 
increase of 5 per cent, but both failed to give the number affect 
In one plant the 55 per cent bonus, being paid to all employees w 
a base rate of 174 cents an hour or less, was increased to 65 per c 
All of the mechanics, turn men, and laborers in one establishm. 
received increases of 30, 40, and 20 cents a day, respectively; a 
increase of 34 cents an hour on all rates was granted in one mill : 
3 cents an hour was given to all men working on an hourly basi 
another mill. 

Leather manufacturing.—The entire force in one plant rece! 
a bonus of 10 per cent, while in two other establishments incre 
of about 10 per cent were granted to 25 per cent of the employ 
in one, and 20 per cent of all of the men in the other. About 
per cent of the entire force in one factory received a 5 per 
increase, and approximately 10 per cent of those employed in anot 
factory received a 4 per cent advance in wages. One concern grant 
increases of 3, 4, 5, and 9 per cent to about 84, 21, 6, and 12 per cen 
the force, respectively. The wages of 20 per cent of the emplo\ 
in one plant were raised $2 per week, and an increase of $1 per w 
was granted to 20 per cent of the force in the same establishm: 

Paper making.—An increase of approximately 25 per cent with 
additional bonus of 25 per cent to all employees was reported by « 
firm; and one mill granted an increase of 25 per cent, but failed 
give the number receiving the increase. An increase of 15 per « 
was given to all employees in two plants. Two establishments 
ported a 10 per cent increase, affecting 15 per cent of the force 
one, and all except the office force and salaried foremen in the ott 
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All of the employees in one plant were granted an increase of about 

per cent, while another firm gave an increase of approximatels 
10 per cent to 40 per cent of the force. An average increase of 
3 cents per hour was received by all of the employees in one estab- 
lishment, and another concern gave an increase of 50 cents per day, 
but did not state the number affected. One establishment reported 
an increase of 20 cents per day to the entire force, except to a few 
men whose salaries were advanced 30 cents per day and a few women 
whose wages were raised 25 cents per day. One plant reported an 
increase but failed to give any further data. 

Silk.—About 8 per cent of the entire force in one plant received 
increases of from 20 to 50 per cent. One plant report ed an increase 
of approximately 15 per cent to the entire force. Five firms reported 
increases of 10 per cent, affecting all of the rial es in three mills, 
10 per cent of the force in one, while no data was given’as to the 
number affected in the fifth mill. An increase of 7 per cent to 25 
per cent of the number employed was reported by one factory. The 
wages of the entire force in one establishment were advanced 6 per 
cent. An increase of 5 per cent Was cranted to 25 per cent of f the f torce 
in one mill, and an increase of approximately 5 per cent was given to 
12 per cent of the number of the employees in another factory. 
About 60 per cent of the employees in one establishment received 
an increase of 4 per cent. Practically the entire force in one plant 
were given an advance of 2 to 4 cents an hour. 

l 


Woolen.—One plant reported an’ average increase of 74 per cent 
to the entire force. 





VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT IN THE UNITED KINGDOM (GREAT BRITAIN 
AND TRELAND) IN JULY, i918. 

The following figures as to the condition of yang yment in Great 
Britain and Ireland in July, 1918, as compared with June, 1918, and 
July, 1917, have been compiled from figures appearing in the British 
Labor Gazette of August, 1918. Similar information for April was 
published in the July review. 

In comparing July, 1918, with June, 1918, as to the numbers 
employed, a few slight increases are shown, while the largest de- 
creases—15.3 per cent, 10.6 per cent, and 6.6 per cent—appear in 
seamen, wholesale mantle, costume, blouse, ete. (Glasgow), and in 
dressmaking and millinery. 

Comparing July, 1918, with July, 1917, relative to the number of em- 
ployees, an increase of 7.6 per cent and decreases of 14.5, 12.5, and 9 per 
cent appear in the carpet industry, cotton, dressmaking, and millinery, 
and bleaching, printing, dyeing, and finishing, respectively. 

The aggregate earnings of employees in July, 1918, as compared with 
June, 1918, show an increase of 11.2 per cent in the jute industry and a 
decrease of 7.5 per cent in bleaching, printing, dyeing, and finishing. 
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More important changes relative to the earnings of employees a: 
seen when comparing July, 1918, with July, 1917, nearly all of whic! 
are increases. The largest increases—35.6 per cent, 27.8 per ce 
25.5 per cent, and 25.1 per cent—are shown in tailoring, bookbindi 
cement, and linen manufacturing. 








VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT IN THE UNITED KINGDOM (GREAT BRITAIN AND I] 
LAND) IN JULY, 1918, COMPARED WITH JUNE, 1918, AND JULY, 1917, 





{Compiled from figures in the Labor Gazette (Lon lon), August, 1918.] 








Per cent of in- | Percent o 







crease (+ > or } erease (+ 
decrease (—) in | decrease ( 
In lustries, ani basis ofcom- | July, 1918, as Iniustries, an] hasisofcom- | Ju'y, 1918 
parison. compared with- parison. ecmpired \ 
June, July, | June, J 
ee. | We. | 1918, ] 















Coal mining: Average number of Other clothing trades: 
ey II a 4.0.4. ctdoencecd-<a — 3.1 | + 5.5 Dressmaking and milinery— 

Iron mining: Average number of Number of employees. .... = 6.6 - 
0 ED re — .7 +. 42 Wholesale mantle, costume, 

Quarrying: Average number of blouse, ete.— 
EE aa — 3.6 — .7 Number of employees— 

Pig iron: Number of furnaces in i ae 7 







SR dittcsdecveendevwacsiuyess 






































Iron and steel works: ae. 0 ee 
Number of employees. ..... — .9 + 1.8 Corset trade: Number of em- 
Number of shifts worked... — 1.7 + 1.1 | EER ee — 2.4 - 
Engineering trades: Number of | | Building and construction of 
RINE Sci chdvada ds otuness + .12} — .08 works: Number of emplovees°. 
Shipbuilding trades: Number of Sawmilling and machining: 
a + .02 & 2 Number of employees ?....... + .04 
Tin-plate, steel, and galvanized Brick trade: 
sheet trades: Number of milis Number of employees. ..... — 2.5 - 
DIES. os Saeamdndewsccco — .9 + 7.9 Earnings of employees. ..... + 3.4 + 
Cotton trade: y | Cement trade: 
Number of employees. ..... — 1.2 —14.5 Number of emplovees...... 4+ .2 
Earnings of employees...... + .4 — 1.4 Earnings of emplovees...... -— 3.2 
Woolen trade: Paper, printing, and bookbind- 
Number of employees. ..... — 1.5 — 5.5 ing trades: 
Earnings of employees...... — 1.3 +17.7 Paper trades— 
Worsted trade: Number of employees 
Number of employees...... — 2.3 — 6.1 reported by trade- 
Earnings of employees...... — 1.4 +21.2 eg EE Re + .2 
Hosiery trade: Number of employees 
Number of employees...... -—~1.3 | — 3.6 reported byemployers| — .4 
Earnings of employees...... + 2.4 +17.4 Earnings of employees 
Jute trade: reported byemployers — 1.5 
Number of employees....... — .5 | — 6.7 Printing trades— 
Earnings of employees...... +11.2 | + 6.0 Number of employees 
Linen trade: reported by trade- 
Number of employees...... }—2.2 | — 2.4 a ey ee — .l 
Earnings of employees...... —1.1 | +4+25.1 Number of employees 
Silk trade: reported byemployers' — 1.1 
Number of employees...... — 1.6 — 2.8 Earnings of employees 
Earnings of employees...... ae +23.3 reported byemployers — 1.7 
Carpet trade: Bookbinding trades— 
Number of employees. ..... — 1.4 | + 7.6 Number of employees 
Earnings of employees. ..... — .2 +10.2 reported by trade- | 
Lace trade: DE "daw winabhaeaca — .l 
Number of employees. . .... — 1.5 — 6.9 Number of employees 
Earnings of employees. ..... — .2 + 6.1 reported byemployers' — 5.0 
Bleaching, printing, dyeing, and Earnings of employees 
finishing: reported byemployers' — 4.9 
Number of employees...... — 3.2 — 9.0 Pottery trade: 
Earnings of employees. ..... —7.5 | — 2. Number of employees. ..... — 1.4 
Boot and shoe trade: ; Earnings of employees......| — 3.4 
Number of employees....... — 1.9 | — 7.6 Glass trades: 
Earnings of employees. ..... — 1.3 + 5 | Number of employees......) — 2.8 
Leather trades: Number of em- | Earnings of employees. ..... — 5.0 
DL. «cn tbbdcodnitedcsecse (1) + .8 Food preparation trades: 
Tailoring trades: | Number of employees......| — .9 
Number of employees. ..... | — 1.8 +1.1 | Earnings of employees. ..... — .l | 
Earnings of employees...... + 4.8 +35.6 |, Dock and riverside labor: Num- | 
Shirt and collar trade: | ber of employees.............. | — 3.8 
Number of employees. ..... |— 3.0 | — 4.4 | Seamen: Number of employees. . } 
Earnings of employees......; — .2 5.9 | 














1No change. 2Based on employment. 
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CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION. 





CONCILIATION WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, AUGUST 16 TO 
SEPTEMBER 15, 1918. 


Under the organic act of the department, which gives the Secretary 
of Labor the authority to mediate in labor disputes through the ap- 
pointment, in his discretion, of commissioners of conciliation, the 

. Secretary exercised his good offices between August 16, 1918, and 
September 15, 1918, in 238 labor disputes. The companies involved, 
the number of employees affected, and the results secured, so far as 
information is available, were as follows: 

STATEMENT SHOWING THE NUMBER OF LABOR DISPUTES HANDLED BY THE 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, THROUGH ITS COMMISSIONERS OF CONCILIATION, 
AUG. 16, 1918, TO SEPT. 15, 1918. 





W orkmen affected 


Di pute | — me. , 
] In 
io adeeaene ° — =~ — 
laughterhouse men, Armour & Co., Los Angeles,Cal. 28 57 | Ad ed 
tened strike, Savage Mountain Fire Brick Co.,Cum- | ov l DO 


ind, Md. 


yversy, Parker & Topping Co., Brainerd, Minn. . 7 na 4 
Me VOT KI > 
j w ie 
rersy, firemen, Kansas City, Kans............ | : Ad 
roversy, electric linemen, Merchant’s Shipyard, Bristol, 30 D 
mtroversy, Shop employees, Denver & Salt Lake R. R....! a | D 
ike, smelter men, United Zinc Smelting Co., Mound 8 70 | Ad 1 prior to 
ville, W. Va. ; comn ioner’s 
j | ar! Li 
ntroversy, Riverside Bridge Co., Wheeling, W. Va....... 150 |.. ..| Pending 
Strike, tool makers and machinists, A. H. Peterson Mfg. Co., 60 000 | Referred to Na 
Milwaukee, Wis. | | tional W r 
Board 
ike, carpenters, The Campbell Creek River Coal Co., | 14 400 | Men refused to a 
Dana, W. Va. cept incr 
offered 1 
th \ 
ployed 
rike, street car men, Bloomington, Ill.............--------| 60 Adjusted 
Strike, express drivers, Bloomington, Ill............ Rarbiek diake 12 |... baat “Do 
Strike, laundry workers, Bloomington, Ill............ me me ....| Pending 
"hreatened strike, electrical workers, Eastern Pennsylvania 217 ijusted 
Light & Power Co., Pottsville, Pa. ' 
‘rike, Street Carmen, Dubuque, Iowa...................... | ears Do 
strike, street carmen, Montgomery, Ala.......... ' Do 
Valkout, boiler makers, blacksmiths, helpers, Standard | 100 , Referred 
Boller & Iron Plate Co., Niles, Ohio. tional War | 
| Board 
‘ ontroversy, National Car Coupler Co., Attica, Ind..... ae 33 653 Do. 
Controversy, Marinette & Menominee Paper Co., Marinette, 180 50 | All men to be re 


™ | instated. No fur- 
| ther  examina- 
ions by Depart- 
ment of Justice 
to take place. 


Men satisfied. 
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STATEMENT SHOWING THE NUMBER OF LABOR DISPUTES HANDLED BY 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, THROUGH ITS COMMISSIONERS OF CONCILIATI] 
AUG. 16, 1918, TO SEPT. 15, 1918—Continued. 























W orkmen affects 











Dispute. os _ 
Directly. | Indirectly. 













Strike, waiters, Royale Restaurant, Chicago, Ill............-. 28 10 | Manager is 
. ering Closi: 
taurant 
count 9) 
business, 












Controversy, Simplex Mfg. Co., Richmond, Ind...........-. 5 eee Adjusted. 
Controversy, Western Gas Construction Co., Fort Wayne, De &. cschbacecht Do. 
Ind. 
Controversy, Fort Wayne Foundry Machine Co., Fort  ) See ee Do. 
Wayne, Ind. : , ’ 
Controversy, Fort Wayne Engineering Co., Fort Wayne, | See Do. 
Ind. 
Strike, Adrian Furnace Co., Dubois, Pa..........+2eeee---- 75 | 85 | Men have ret 
| to work pr 
7 } investigatio: 
Controversy, Wayne Oil Tank & Pump Co., Fort Wayne, 100 | ......| Adjusted. 
Ind. 
Strike, teamsters, Chicago Motor Bus Co., Chicago, Ill,..... 80 |............] Refusetoenter 






any negoti 
for settlem¢ 




















| no settiel 
P | can be mad 
Threatened strike, Bauer & Black Co. (case 1), Chicago, Il.. 1 20,000 | Adjusted 
Strike, metal workers, Tascarello Bros., Brox klyn, i fee Me ee Do 
Threatened strike, machinists, San Antonio, Tex. | 
San Antonio Machine & Supply Rib esbhnibcnewsxuaceesinn SP ener Livteiekucwes Pending. 
Alamo i a tka adic bnckaa sewed ee eee 3 , Do 
Threatened strike, boiler makers and helpers, Morrison 200 50 | Adjusted 
Bros., Dubuque, Lowa. 
Threatened strike, iron, steel and tin workers, United Alloy | 1. 500 1, 200 Do. 
Steel Corporation, Canton, Ohio. 
Strike, waiters and cooks, Hotel Secor, Toledo, Ohio.... ; 91 g Do 
Controversy, employees, Woodhouse-Grunbaum urniture | 20 | 100 | Do 
Co., Se atile, Wash. } } } 
Strike ,pattern makers, Seattle, Wash. ...........cce--eeeee 40 200 | Pending. 
1. Standard Pattern Works. 
2. Fraser’s Pattern Works. 
3. Western Pattern Works. j 
4. Seattle Pattern & Model Works. 
5. Eagle Pattern Works. 
Controversy, coal miners, Broadway Mining Co., Simmons, | 1 | 65 | Commissione1 i 
Ky. | i i Vv ise ad 
| weighmen 





| stitute acti 
| county court 









Strike, plumbers and pipe fitters, Oberlin contractor, South | 12 300 | Adjusted 
Bend, Ind. | 

Strike, dyers and helpers, Paterson, N. J................... | 1, 507 | 3.300 Do. 

Threatened strike, p erkins Marine Lamp Corporation, |_........... ee ’....| Pending. 











































Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Controversy, electrical workers, Los Angeles Gas Co., Las | 30 | 750 | Adjusted 
Angeles, C ‘al. ‘ 
Strike, machinists, Jos. Reid Gas Engine Co., Oil City, Pa. RO | 170 | Pending 
Strike, glass workers, Libby Glass Works, Toledo, Ohio. : 700 | 500 | Adiusted. 
Threatened strike, bridge and structural-iron w orks, Toledo 350 700 | Pending. 
Bridge & Crane Co., Toledo, Ohio. | 
Controversy, Union Carbide Co., Sault Ste. Marie, Mich.... ae Referred 1 
tional War 
Board. 
Strike, laborers, McDougall Shipbuilding Co., Duluth, 50 1,700 | Adjusted. 
Minn. 
Strike, motion-picture operators, 156 theaters, Cleveland, |_........... | taeda t. Do. 
Ohio. | } 
Threatened strike, clay miners, 11companies, St. Louis, Mo. 200 es Pending. 
Strike, blac ksmiths and helpers, limestone mills and quar- 46 200 | Adjusted. 
ries, Bedford, Ind. 
Strike, blacksmiths, Watertown Arsenal, Watertown, Mass.|........._|............ teferred to 
| tional! War | 
Board. 
Controversy, molders and coremakers, American Clay & | RARE Pending. 
Machine Foundry, Willoughby, Ohio. 7 
Controversy, molders and coremakers, Otis Steel Casting | 100 1 | Adjusted. 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. , 
Controv ersy, street car men, Lexington, Ky................ | 175 75 | Pending. 
° 
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DISPUTES HANDLED BY THE 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, THROUGH ITS COMMISSIONERS OF CONCILIATION, 
AUG. 15, 1918, TO SEPT. 15, 1913—Continued.* 
" 
W orkmen affected 
Dispute. ' R It 
Direct] Indirectl 
roversy, firemen, Topeka, Kans..................- ' ee Ad i 

Threatened strike, machinists, Advance Man ing fe a D 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. } | 
hreatened strike, power house employees and contractors, |............)...-........ Do 
Pittsburgh & W. Va. R. R., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

‘trike, West Virginia & Pittsburgh Coal Co., Locust Grove 275 40) Do 
Mine No. 1, Colliers, W. Va. 

Strike, woodworkers and carriage workers, Matthews 68 150 Do 
Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, Wis’ 

Controversy, blacksmiths, Brooklyn Navy Yard, Brook- tions at issue 
lyn, N. ¥. | have been taken 
| ip by president 

of American 
Brotherhood of 
Blaeksmit hs. 
Controversy, Matthews Engineering Co., Sandusky, Ohio.'............)........... No movement on 
part of employ 
ees Dex ided to 
} let matters rest 
|} until occasion 
ireatened strike, coopers, Vacuum Oil Co., Rochester, 60 00 | Ad ted. 
N. ¥ 
Controversy, Commercial Solvents Corporation, Terra |............)-........... Do 
Haute, Ind. 
I iiss ance evdbewasdesec] sens satcsseslenseueenesos Pending 
Threepeeen ee, ee, TROCNONG, ED)... ccc cccseecclececccccctcchcenccctcess Di 
Se, WU RUIN, Wc WO. 5 con cccccccacsccecs So are Referred { Na- 
' { x! War ! hy ir 

| r 

I i 

Controversy, telephone operators, Southwestern Bell Te'e- Pendi 
phone Co., Kansas City, Kans. ‘ 

Strike, molders and coremakers, 7 shops, Marion, Ohio ; 

Kout, machinists, Kokomo Steel & Wire W orks, Ko- é L,2U A ( 


mo, In 
Strike, empioyees, Selden Motor & Vehicle Co., Rochester, | 
y 


Threatened strike sireet railway employees, Lancaster, Pa 


Strike, electrical workers, Baltimore & Ohio locomotive re- 
pair shep, Glenwood, Pa. 

rike, steam fitters, Standard Engine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa 
Controversy, electricians, General Electric Co., Erie, Pa ‘ 
Sirike, carpenters, Fabricated Ship Corp., Milwaukee, Wis 
threatened strike, molders, 10 shops, Williamsport, Pa 


Threatened strike, fur, sheep, and leather workers, St. Paul 
‘ 


MINN 
| 
| 
} 


Strike, coopers, T. Johnson & Co., Chicago, Til.....-. pane 
Thr — strike, miners, Monterey Coal Co., West Mon- | 
rey, Pa. 
Threatened strike, machinists, Superior Machine Tool Co., | 
Kokomo, Ind. | 
ntroversy, hotel and restaurant employees, Boise, Idaho-_! 
troversy, street car men, Wilkes-Barre, Pa........... : 
“a " Woonsocket Rubber Co., Alice Mill, Woonsocket, | 


| 
r\ ° | 


m ‘ike, employees, American National Co., Toledo, Obio.... 


niroversy, marine engineers, New Orleans, La........-.. 
Controversy, pattern makers, Richmond, Ind.............. a 
| 
Contr 


ae 'sy, machinists, G. & J. Co., Indianapolis, Ind... 
vontroversy, Milford Iren Foundry, Milford, Mass. 
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} I 
| men excent the 
| right ganize 
| whict wa on- 
| ceded 
3 0 Adiusted 
4 e- tl Do 
3 250 Do 
Pending 
rt 700 Re rred ty Na 
al War Labor 
Board 
1 ese W orkers decided to 
ompronuse on 
part increease 
i demanded, as 
| trikes wefte I vl 
for the ountry 
it present 
<4 ee ....| Adjusted 
OF tskewntasian Do. 
193 | 67 | Do. 
| 
10 125 | Do. 
- Pending 
, 700°. . baie Do. 


160 10 | Adjusted. 
Pending 
Referred \a 
tional War 
| Labor Board. 
1,100 | Adjusted. 
| Do. 


to NJ 








MO 


STATEMENT SHOWING THE NUMBER OF LABOR DISPUTES HANDLED 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, THROUGH ITS COMMISSIONERS OF 


AUG. 16, 1918, TO SEPT. 15, 1918—Continued. 


Dispute 





Controversy, American Federation of Musicians, Philadel- |..........-- [oteeeee seen 
phia, Pa. > i 
Strike, machinists, Richards Iron Works, Manitowoc, Wis. . 35 | 50 
Controversy, Nitrate Plant Electrical Works, Toledo, Ohio.!.........-..|--. ies 
Controversy, waiters and waitresses, Dallas, Tex....-..-..--- 400 | 150 
Threatened strike, Chambersburg Engine Co., Chambers- | 18 | 370 
burg, Pa 
| 
Controversy, Manitowoc Foundry & Machine Co., Manito- | Oe bs one 
woe, Wis. ; Se f 
Controversy, The Virginia & Rainy Lake Lumber Co., St. | 300 | 450 
Paul, Minn. 
- - | 
Controversy, flour mill employees, New Ulm and Sleepy |.-.......---- Chiesa 
Eye, Minn. A 
Controversy, telephone employees, Norfolk, Va....---. oa re 
Controversy, Southwestern Mechanical Co., Fort Wi rth, Tex. 400 | 30 
Strike, molders, Howe Scale Co., Rutland, Vt...........-.. 350 700 
| 
Controversy, Cleveland Stevedore Co., Cleveland, Ohio..... og oe eee 
Threatened strike, Haskelite Plant, Ludington, Mich.......|...........-]...-......-.- 
Strike, Maplewood Sales Co., Peoria, Ill., operates Maple- | POP Getiwtecidedes 
wood Coal Mine, Bloomington, Ill. 
Controversy, Denver Union Stockyards, Denver, Colo....... Sa eid. irwh aad rer re 
Strike, structural-iron workers, Rochester, N. Y........-.-..- Re. FR ee ee 
Threatened strike, Hull-Dillon Packing Co., Pittsburg, _) Seep. 7 
Kans. 
Controversy, bookbinders and rulers, Pittsburgh, Pa....... 200 600 
Controversy, bookbinders and commercial printers, Wash- 5 100 
ington, D.C. : 
Threatened strike, Hyde Windlass Co., Bath, Me...........)..........2-}.. 2. eee eee 
| 
Strike, United States Rubber Co., Bristol, R.T..........-... lecccesacceccleccsoceceses 
Strike, boiler makers, Traylor Engine aaa ee 
Threatened strike, trainmen, Eastern Pennsylvania Light & |...........- loccvcccccces 
Power Co., Pottsville, Pa. ’ | 
Controversy, pattern makers, McIntosh-Seymour Corp., |.......-...-. | nine dati’ 
Auburn, N. Y. 
via | 
Controversy ,molders and pattern makers, Bethlehem Steel | 35 7, 000 
Co., Sparrows Point, Md. } 
j 
Threatened strike, Midwest Engine Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 7 200 1, 250 
Threatened strike, Haynes Automobile Co., Kokomo, Ind.. 200 845 
Threatened strike, American Car & Foundry Co., Berwick, | 400 | 1, 000 
Pa. 
Controversy, G. W. Taylor Warehouse & Elevator Co., |...........-. er ore 
Fairport, Ohio. _ ‘ ‘ 
Strike, Pacific Coast Steel Co., Seattle, Wash............... - | eee ‘ 
Strike, International Car Shop, Chicago, Ill................- 225 75 
Strike, Haskell-Barker Car Co., Michigan City, Ind......... | eee 
Strike, + re cacy of American Locomotiye Co., Schenec- 130 | 400 
tady, 
Strike, Ww arner- Klipatein Chemica] Co., Charleston, W. Va. 55 | 350 
Controversy, hod carriers, Joliet, Ill..... eee eerensescarcnsssclececocecsses Die aubia eens 
Threatened strike, Bauer & Black Co., Chicago, Il]. (case 2). 60 | 1, 200 
Controversy, Dallas, Tex.: 
Robinson Manutacturing peeseress pedse beeieas<wideows iediedsenana Jecesenccoces 
Dallas Pattern Works.............-.-++-- pevesces es Eto Seer errr yee | 
Mosher Manufacturing TA ae. ese rae — SS ee 
Strike, flour and cereal mill workers, Tacoma, Wash........| 300 | 350 
Controversy, Burger Boat Co., Manitowoc, Wis...-.....- bbe 75 | 100 
[1120] 
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Workmen affected. 


Directly. | Indirectly. 


BY THE 
CONCILIATION 





| 
Pending. 


Adjusted. 
| Pending. 
Adjusted. 
Referred to 
tional 
Labor Board 
Adjusted. 


i 


\ 


No Satisfactory 
tlement reach: 
as to fest 
men to their 

Pending. 


Adjusted. 
Do. 
Men are retur? 
to work pend 
final settlem< 
Adjusted. 
Do. 
Referred to 
tional W 
Labor Board 
Pending. 
Do. 
Adjusted. 


» 


Partly adjust 
serious tI 
averted. 

Adjusted. 


to 
I 


| Referred 
tional 
Labor Be 
Pending. 
Do. 
Do. 


Referred 
| Emerger 
Fleet Cory 
tion. 
mployeesreq! 
no further a:t 
be taken 
further ad 
as they ha 
petition pend 
Pending. 
Adjusted. 
Pending. 


( 


E 


Do. 


4 
te 


Referred 
tional 
Labor Boal 

Pending. 

Adjusted. 

Do. 


Do. 
| Pending. 
| Adjusted. 


Pending. 
Do. 
Do. 

Adjusted. 
Do. 


; 
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rEMENT SHOWING THE NUMBER OF LABOR DISPUTES HANDLED BY THE 
PARTMENT OF LABOR, THROUGH ITS COMMISSIONERS OF CONCILIATION 
G. 16, 1918, TO SEPT. 15, 1918—Continued. 


\ en i 
Dispute 
Dire ' 

versy. James Clark, ir., Elec. Co., Louisville, Ky... .}2...ccccccecicccccccces 

ersy, machinists, Grainger & Co., Louisville, Ky....|........cce-|eccccccccess 1) 

versv, Voght Bros. Machine Co., Louisville, Ky......'..........--/.....ceeee- Do 

versy, street car men, Louisville, Ky ........ fe SY Re A creement = 

hou 

ersy, Sheboygan, Wis.: ‘ 

i i deca dwhe ab beebtaddaeaheedsee sox Pending 
merican Hide & Leather Co Pek Sey Tere a See Do 
versy, Ott Grinder Co., Indianapolis, Ind 2 15 Do 
oversy, Hastings & Scheons, pattern makers, Spring- a. ae eee Do 

_ Mass. 

theatrical crafts, Oklahoma City, Okla............. 75 150 Do. 

versy, American Bridge Co., Gary, Ind............. Siow Do. 
BR ere 2 ; i Do. 
tened strike, street car men, Cincinnati, Ohio........ * | ...| Harmonious rela- 


tion between 
men and com- 
pany but wages 
so low, question 
was referred to 
National War 
Labor Board. 
tened strike, Third Ave. R. R.Co.. New York, N. Y nee ....| Pending. 


ned strike, Gadsden Car Works, Gadsden, Ala..... ere re i ae Do. 

ersy, fire fighters, Kansas City, Mo........... ie St 7 ere Do. 

ned strike, foundrymen, Erie, Pa.......... pean ) 900 Do 

Allentown, Pa.: 

Iman Boiler Works............. SlUSendSbndsbebeees Mentecovnsie ree Adjusted, 

Ne a. ecécaseascdcdeeeseews rasan i eee: | Pending. 
Ro a errr nies , eS a Pe ee Do. 
MeDermott Bros. Boiler Works.... . . 


roversy, Great Northern Tannery Co., Sault Ste. Mar 


ened strike, Washington, D.C., at— 
National Theater 29 47 \ djusted. 


svety Theater.......... sal a icant lle cc A hele A 6 3 Do. 
> -_ —Saaaes ac Miaatbis tear ola of een ical wahdisa wick ase & dic 12 29 Do. 
mos Theater. .... Rp bdindbdied nbacinacee tkwwtiediels 4 23 Do. 
is so os cau shdksneesaaunacb sees nedev< 4 30 Do. 
eum Theater........... biiésendaoddbtoswes sew Sese2 a 2 Do. 
OB EEE EELS, NEAT 7 56 | Do. 
i A AIR RR ES EN 16 48 | Do. 
ino Theater ........ ; ; ae oe 5 55 | Do. 
versy, Dean Steam Pump Co., Holyoke, Ma ES EER es, SPE eek! Pending. 

yversy, Sharon, Pa.: 
PS ecb ch ctuniionnndemnadonesinctul Referred to Na- 


j tional War 
Labor Board. 
Do. 
Seer Ee ‘ , wes Do. 
theatrical employees, Los Angeles, Cal............. 1,100 3.900 Adjusted. 
versy, Steacy-Schmidt Co., York, Pa.. i aba Re ec Se re ee Pending 
itened strike, Michigan United R. R., general office, |............|..eeeeeeeeee Adjusted priot 
PR itint ct ncesetneseicscecesses xs a | } commissioner! 
| arrival 


nango Mach. Co 
irner-Frick Mach. Co.................. 


tened strike, butchers and meat cutters, Phoenix, Ariz 


e, Rochester, N. Y.: | : 
Crowell-Lundoff-Little Co. and Fenestra Construction | 
io tawch wane dwens bpdatvatessedbwent 66 98 | Do. 
po ee eee eee Do 
roversy, Blackwell Lumber Co., Coeur d’ Alene, Idaho. 380 650 | Pending. 


roversy, Globe Mach. & Supply Co., Des Moines, lowa.!.... . cael Do. 
ened strike, teamsters, Helena, Mont, .............. 100 20,000 | Adjusted. 


oversy, West Virginia Aircraft Co., West Virginia.....)............/........-.-- Pending. 
‘ontroversy, Champion Sparta Plug Co., Toledo, Ohio..... 150 600 Adjusted. 
itened strike, Eastern Steel Co., Pottsville, Pa........ , ae _.| Referred to Na 
| tional War 
Labor Board. 
. e, Sterling Products Co., Wheeling, W. Va............ 100 65 | Mediator believes 
men wil! return 
T} | to work. 


tened strike, American Cement Plaster Co., Gypsum 


hear Port Clinton, Ohio........... ne ee “dl 40 |. .cccccccee.| Adjusted. 


82617°—18——-19 [1121] 
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STATEMENT SHOWING THE NUMBER OF LABOR DISPUTES HANDLED BY 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, THROUGH ITS COMMISSIONERS OF CONCILIA’ 


AUG. 16, 1918, TO SEPT. 15, 1918—Continued 











Workmen affected. 





eee 











Threatened strixe, American Gypsum Co,, Port Clinton, 50 | 100 | Adju 1. 
Ohio. 
Strike, Western Union Mfg. Co., Kansas City, Mo........../............}e0- withenses Do. 
Threatened strike, Chambersburg, Pa.: 
Chambersburg Foundry & Machine Co........ mene ss SF Veendeveseena R 





coy ee ee | Oe ae 
i ft EF 













Cal, 








Controversy, boiler makers, Kewanee Boiler Works, Ke-|............ Firs se Do. 
wanee, Ill, 

Threatened strike, motormen and conductors, Cleveland |............!............- Do. 
Street Car R. R., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Controversy, hod carriers, Butte, Mont........ roan ; sees OE. ee Fe Do. 

Controversy, clothing markers, finishers, etc., S. Suskind’s, 60 300 | Adjusted. 





Philadelphia, Pa, 
Threatened strike, Fort Wayne, Ind.: 
















Fort Wayne & Northern Indiana Traction Co .......... 50 85 Do. 
Home Telephone & Telegraph Co.................. oe 14 30 Do. 
City Light & Power Co........ Se eae i ee 17 150 Do 
Controversy, Niagara Electro Chemical Co., Niagara Falls, |........... <a9 aoe aula ait a, 
N. 2 j } 
Controversy, Muncie Foundry & Machine Co., Muncie, Ind 79 300 | Adjusted. 
Controversy, moving picture operators, Kansas City, Kans..!............ SORIA, be Pending. 
Threatened strike, Salem, Mass.: 
I a eee BR Ree gapel Pap EE. Do. 
Pitman & Brown. ...............ceece oe ae Lae COS Ns, Pee & Do. 
Threatened strike, Green Bay, Mich.: 
Northern Paper Mills Co. ..............cccce eat 5 ae 450 500 | Adjusted. 
Green Bay Paper & Fiber Co..... CES Efe ee eee eee OO Bete is 2S Do. 
TT nreatened Serine, wentsereen, Be. Pash, Miia sc vvkdacccccécteccuccncceccloceccevcechs | Adjusted " 


‘ommi 









Controversy, car repair men, South Buffalo R. R., Buffalo 
N.Y 









, porters and drivers, Hinrich & Pond Co., New York, | 7 45 | Adjusted. 




























Con ME ast, Ab ee ewe ans = | Pending. 
Strike, California Packing Corporation & Fruit Works, | 850 75 | Adjusted. 
San Francisco, Cal. , 
Threatened strike, fruit workers, and Canning Co.,San Jose, | 1, 200 3, 800 Do. 
Cal. } | 
Controversy, D. M. Dillon Steam Boiler Works, Fitchburg, |............}............ | Pending. 
Mass. | 
Strike, Leetonia Railway Co., Leetonia, Pa............ ae 10 130 | Adjusted. 
Threatened strike, Fort Worth stockyards, Fort Worth, Tex.|.__... Tekh Ee Nr eae “Do. 
Strike, telephone workers, Palestine, Tex............. - ee 4 12 | Pending. 
Strike, Union Salt Co., Cleveland, Ohio........... ORs, (Eton a rsdawsiebecnt set. 
Controversy, river coal employees and marine engineers, | ee ee Do. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Controversy, Mather Spring Co., Toledo, Ohio.......... we My 8-5 3d eee EA Pending. 
Controversy, engineers, Montana & Royal Mills, Great Falls, |............].........-..| Do. 
Mont. | | 
Controversy, Hanna Coa! Co., Superior, Wis................. ae Se Seer e eee Do. 
Strike, Rochester Box & Lumber Co., Rochester, N. Y.......|  eeconape ube Adjusted. 
Lockout, Power Specialty Co., Dansville,N. Y.............. 4, Bae ape Do. 
Controversy, Wheeling Steel & Iron Co., Yorkville, Ohio.....)............)...... .e----| Pending. 
Controversy, American R. R. Express Co., Indianapolis, Ind.}............)............! Do. 
Controversy, Ohio Drop Forge Co., Cleveland, Ohio......... EO ee Seer a Do. 
Controversy, Champion Machine Forge Co., Cleveland, Ohio|............|....... ee Do. 
Controversy, textile workers, Woodstock Mills, Norristown, |............|..........-- Do. 
Pa. 
Controversy, Vandyke Taxicab Co., Buffalo, N. Y........... Ree RR ae Do. 
Controversy, Middletown Car Co., Middletown, Pa.......... EME ua 4 Do. 
Lockout, Benjamin Iron & Steel Co., Hazelton, Pa........... MG hs BRP a : Do. 
Threatened strike, carpenters, Neville Island, Pittsburgh, |............)............ Do. 
Pa. 
Strike, Wheeling Traction Co., Wheeling, W. Va............ SARL Sa ae aren Fe | Adjusted prior to 
commi r’s 
arrival. 
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vy, molders, Lancaster, Ohio. ... 


d strike, Kokomo Brass Works, Kok« 
v. F. Blument! alCo., Wilmingt: n, 1 


, 


rsy, North Lebanon Coke Plant, Lebano 


Eclipse Coal Co., Astoria, Ill....... 

sy, Carpenter Steel Co., Reading, Pa 
ersy, Textile Machine Co., Reading, Pa 
Y, Bell Telephone Co ot. I ouis, Mo 
, Keith’s Theater, Indianapolis, {nd... 
ulf, Florida & Alabama R. R., Pensacol 


ci ctrilce reet¢ 


5 


_ Veneering Co., Birchwood, Wis 
, 5 ow ‘h t Tr) ,etairinge ’ il* 
farry O. Smith Ma icturing Co., Milw 


, Cleveland Telephone Co., Ohio St 


Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
y, telephone empl 
ned strike, Haynes Automobile Co., K 


ed rike, Electric Lo . Kokomo, Ir ee 





y, Premier Motor Corporation, Indianay 


1918—Concluc¢ 


~ | . \ ] 
iremployees, Danville, 
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CO 


t 
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‘ 
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y TAY r 
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i 
‘ L/ i 


MMISSIO 


TES HAND 


» 7 os . . . } j 
ne following cases noted as pending in the August stat 


been disposed of: 


Ly ] A, - 7 17 


( (Troversy, International Engine W KS, i} Tamingnam, ass 
Controversy, Marks Manufacturing Co., Indiana Harbor, 
Strike, Cleveland Welding & Manufacturing Co., Cleveland. Ohio 


ke, neckwear industry, N. Y. 


Controversy, Clarkson Coal & Dock Co., Ashland, Wis. 

troversy, International Jewelry Works U1 d « Attleboro. Mass. 
Controversy, electrical workers and contractors on Government vw he- 
tady, N. Y. 
Controversy, tin-can workers, Chicago, III. 
Controversy, boiler makers and helpers, Oil Well Supply Co., Oswego, N. Y. 


Controversy, electrical workers on transports, New York 

Strike, Squantum shipyard, Squantum, Mass. 

Controversy, Dubuque Boat & Boiler Works, Dubuque, Iowa 
Controversy, metal workers and metal miners, Butte, Mont 

Contrgversy, Farmers’ Cooperative Co., and butchers, Madison, Wis 
Controversy, St. Mary’s Oil Engine Co. and machinists, St. Charles, Mo. 
carpenters, Port Huron, Mich. 

Controversy, Chicago Surface Lines, cable splicers, Chicago, III 
sheet-metal workers, Ashland Iron & Mining Co., 
Controversy, foundry employees, Belleville, Ll. 

Strike, sheet-metal workers, De Pere Manufacturing Co., 
Threatened strike, Elgin and Chicago railways. 

Controversy, machinists, American Machine & Elevator Co., Louisville, Ky. 
electrical workers, Symington-Anderson Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


( ontroversy 


, 


Controversy, Ashland, Ky. 


De Pere, Wis. 


Controversy, 
Controversy, engineers, Seneca Wire & Manufacturing Co., Fostoria, Ohio. 
Lockout, Gadsden Car Works, Gadsden, Ala. 
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Strike, slaughterhouse men, Swift & Armour plants, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Controversy, U. 8. Gypsum Co., Port Clinton, Ohio. 
Controversy, miners, Silverton, Colo. 
Threatened strike, Lake Erie fish dressers, Erie, Pa. 
Controversy, bridge and structural-iron workers, Moss Iron Works, Wh 
W. Va. 

Controversy, metal polishers, Nagel Electric Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

Saxon Manufacturing Co., Toledo, Ohio. 









Controversy, metal polishers, 
Controversy, metal polishers, Electric Auto-Lite Co., Toledo, Ohio. 
Threatened strike, machinists and toolmakers, Model Gas Engine Co., Peru, Ind 
Strike, 
Controversy, electrical workers, Standard Engine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Controversy, smelter workers, Blackwell, Okla. 

Walkout, die sinkers and makers, Herbrand Co., Fremont, Ohio. 
Controversy, shipyard, Superior, Wis. 

Strike, Saco-Lowell Shops, Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 

Strike, trainmen, Crucible Steel Co., East Liverpool, Ohio. 
Controversy, carpenters, Lone Star Ship Building Co., Beaumont, Tex. 







express drivers, American Railway Express Co., Columbus, Ohio, 












Controversy, Stenotype Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 










CONCILIATION BOARD TO INQUIRE INTO LABOR DIFFERENCES IN 
JAMAICA. 










As a result of ‘considerable labor unrest in the island of Jamai 
public notice was issued on June 25, 1918, announcing a proposal {0 
appoint a board to inquire into differences between employers ani 
laborers. This board, known as the conciliation board, was su 







quently appointed by the governor, according to a statement is: 
from the colonial secretary’s office on July 8 and published in 
Jamaica Gazette Extraordinary of even date.! The following 

notice in full: 







By a public notice, dated the 25th of June, 1918, it was announced that the gov: 
would appoint a board to inquire into each case in which an employer and lal 
or workmen were unable to settle their differences. 

In keeping with this announcement the governor has appointed a “concil 
board.’’ This board is composed of more than 50 persons, and from these jx 







a subcommittee (as hereinafter mentioned) will be selected by the gover 
inquire into any particular dispute. 

Before selecting a subcommittee as above mentioned the governor must, be 
nished with evidence that genuine and patient attempts have been made to s 
the particular dispute amicably. In each case this evidence must be present: 
the honorable the colonial secretary for submission to his excellency. 

Assuming that the governor is satisfied that a dispute can not be settled ami 
the following procedure will be followed: 

(a) The colonial secretary will send to each party—i. e., the employer, and : 
a representative of the laborers or workmen—a complete list of the persons com} 


















! Through the State Department a copy of this issue of the Jamaica Gazette Extraordinar) 
received by this bureau from the American consu! at Kingston. 
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the conciliation board; (b) having received this list, each party will select therefrom 
ht names and, in addition, will send the colonial secretary a written list setting 
th the eight names. 


\s soon as the foregoing procedure has been followed, the governor will s 


m the conciliation board) a subcommittee to investigate and to settle the parti: 
dispute. Usually this subcommittee will be composed of a chairman eal" f 
er persons; all to be members of the conciliation board. The chairman 
ays be selected specially by the governor. With regard to the other four pe 
. governor—as a general rule—will select them in the following manner: 
He will select two from the list which has been submitted by the employer 
he will select two from the list which has been submitted by the representativ. 
o! the laborers or workmen. 
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IMMIGRATION. 








IMMIGRATION IN JULY, 1918. 
The number of immigrant aliens admitted into the United St 
during the year 1917, as compared with the number admitted du 
the year 1916, decreased 56.9 per cent. During 1917 the decr 
from the preceding month for January, February, and March 


Pa) 








19.9, 22.3, and 19.4 per cent, respectively. For April, however, 
number of immigrant aliens admitted showed an increase of 32.3 





cent over the number admitted in March. As compared with A; 


the figures of May showed a decrease of 48.9 per cent. The fig 






for June indicated an increase of 5.5 per cent over those for 


‘ ‘ ¥e —_— 
immigrant allens were admitted. AS « 





om 


During July only 9,36 
pared with the figures 
of 7.3 per cent. In September the number was 139 less than 


number admitted in July. As compared with August, the figures 
] 





é 
for July, those for August showed an inc: 







September showed a decrease of 8.2 per cent. In October there 







an increase over the September arrivals of 0.6 percent. In Noven 







a decrease of 30.6 per cent from the number admitted in October 
shown. In December there was an increase of 8.4 per cent. 
January, 1918, there was a decrease of 9 per cent as compared 








December, 1917. February showed an increase over January of 16.2 
per cent, while March as compared with February showed a deci 






of 11.9 per cent. April as compared with March showed an inc: 


of 46.7 per cent, May as compared with April, an increase of ‘ 
I 
per cent, while June as compared with May decreased 6.4 per « 


July as compared with June showed a decrease of 45.4 per cent 













IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED INTO THE UNITED STATES IN SPECIFIED MO 
1913 TO 1918. 


























































Month. 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 | | Per 
Number, | 
| -- 
' i 7 
' | i 
UT jo canticecacésccsce} ON 44,708 15, 481 | 17,293 | 24,745 | 6, 356 | 
February....... utiine cocce| 88,156 46, 873 13,873 | 24,740} 19,238 7,388 | 
March ....... pens beeweboeaal 96, 958 92,621 19,263 | 27,586] 15,512 6, 510 | 
yp seaeee deeubibnuntiedg | 136,371 | 119,885} 24,532 | 30,560] 20,52% 9, 541 | 
SN dedaeanen apenas naneey -.| 137,262 | 107,796 26,069 | 31,021 10, 487 | 15,217 | 
EY SE ey 176, 261 71,728 22, 598 30,764} 11,095 | 14, 247 | 
TY ncn csccoccccsecececccese, 136,304 60, 377 21, 504 25, 035 9, 367 7, 780 | 
DIE sco cccecececicnsaccce| Ian tae 37,706 | 21,949 29, 975 | ge a Se, 
September........-e-e-e-e-e! 136, 247 29,143 | 24,513 | 36,398 E.See isasbsove 
i 30,416 | 25,450 EY SA eee, SRT 
PEt condisadvaneen .| 104, 671 26,298 | 24,545 | 34,437 | if | eee 
ar | 95,387 | 20,944] 18,901 | 30,902 Ee Riekisdseeecs 
| ' 





















1 Decrease, 
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PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR. 





OFFICIAL—UNITED STATES. 


Arizona.—Slate Board for the Control of Vocational Education. Bulletin No 
August, 1918. State and Federal aid for vocational education under the Sn 
Hughes Act. Phoenix, Department of Vocational Education, 1918. 68 PP.- 

Appropriations for vocational education in Arizona are equally divided am 
three general classes of work: I. Agriculture—all-day schools; II. 1. Trade 
industry—all-day schools, evening schools, and part-time schools; and 2. H 
economics—all-day schools; and IlI—Teacher training. Space is devoted in 
bulletin to proposed outlines of instruction in the different courses included in th 
classes and to discussions of purposes and methods. 

CaLirorntA.—Slate Board of Health. Special Bulletin No. 28. Biological Divi: 
Bureau of Communicable Diseases. Sanitation in mines for the prevention 
eradication of hookworm. By Charles A. Kofoid and William W. Cort. Sa 
mento, 1918. 12 pp. 

A review of this bulletin was contained in the Montnity Lapor Review for J 
1918, pages 190 to 192. 

Kentucky.—Bureau of Labor and Bureau of Immigration. Eighth biennial repo 
the Bureau of Labor and report of the Bureau of Immigration. 1916-17. Fr 
fort, 1918. 177 pp. 

Reports in detail the activities of the department in enforcing the working wom: 
law and the child labor law; tabulates wages earned by workers in leading indust 
of the State: gives the text of the working women’s law and of the child-labor 
and includes a directory of labor unions in the State. 

—— Workmen’s Com pensation Board. Annual re port of de partment, A gust ft. 
to June 30, 1917. Frankfort, 1918. 5? pp. 

This report is reviewed on pages 228 to 230 of this issue of the Monruiy La 
REVIEW. 

—— ~—— Handbook of instructions to employers and employees operating wnder the 
men’s compensation act. Revised to September 1, 1916. Frankfort [1916]. 807 
—— Report of leading decisions, August 1, 1916, to November 1, 1917. Fra 
[7918]. 149 pp. 

—— Workmen’s compensation law, State of Kentucky. Effective August 
Frankfort [1918]. 44 pp. 

Text of the law, with a digest of the 1918 amendments on the back cover. 

Lourstana (New Orveans).—Parish of Orleans. Factories Inspection Depari 
Two pamphlets: Ninth report, for the year ending December 31, 1916; Tenth 
for the year ending December 81, 1917. New Orleans. 9 pp. and 11 pp. 

Massacnusetts.—Bureau of Statistics. Forty-first quarterly report on employ 
Massachusetts, quarter ending March 81, 1918. Boston, 1918. 16 pp. 

According to returns received from 1,226 labor organizations at the close of M 
1918, representing 228,867 members, 6 per cent of the total membership were 
ployed from all causes, showing a decrease as compared with the corresponding 
centage (7.4) for the close of December, 1917. Lack of work was the cause of u! 
ployment in the case of 50.4 per cent of the 13,843 reported as not working, and 
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sreatest amount of unemployment (44.5 per cent) was in the building trades, car- 

nters being most generally affected (35.1 per cent of the total unemployed in these 
les and 15.6 per cent of the total unemployed). 

\SSACHUSETTS.—Commission on Mental Diseases. (Published quarterly.) Bulletin 


Volume 1, Nos. 3 and 4. Edited by Walter E. Fernald, George M. Kline, EB. E 
Southard. Boston. 1918. 259 pp. 


, 


‘ontains articles on the functions of social service in State hospitals and on the psy- 
pathic employee, a problem of industry, the latter being based upon investigations 
ied on by the Boston Psychopathic Hospital into the difficulties in which their 
ients become involved in industry and how far these difficulties are referable to 
ir disabilities. 
Minimum Wage Commission. Fifth annual report for the year ending December 
$1, 1917. Boston, 1918. $51 pp. Public document No. 102. 
This report is reviewed on pages 186-189 of this issue of the Montury Lasor 
LEVIEW. 
—— Wages of women employed as office and other building cleaners in Massachusetts. 
Bulletin No. 16. Boston, 1918. 36 pp. 
\ digest of this bulletin is given on pages 196 to 199 of this issue of the MONTHLY 
\BoR ReEvIEw. 
Hampsnire.—-Bureau of Labor. Factory inspection [Standard No. 1-11}, 11 pp. 
The subjects covered by these standards are stairways, railings, belts and pulleys 
ator shaftings, first-aid cabinets, abrasive wheels, fir 
et facilities, drinking water, safety organization. 


’ 


> escapes, miscellaneous 


; 


YorK.—Conference of Charities and Corrections. Proceedings of the eighteenth 
conference, Binghamton, N. Y., November 13-15, 1917. Binghamton. [1917.] 
15 pp. 
One session of the congress was devoted to the subject of industrial and vocational 
uing. The report contains the introductory remarks of the chairman of this ses- 
n, Miss Mary Van Kleeck, of the Russell Sage Foundation, New York City, con- 
ling the relation between vocational and industrial training and industrial unrest, 
address on social significance of the modern school, by Angelo Patri, principal of 
lic School No. 45, New York City; the New York City industrial education survey, 
Herbert Blair, statistician, vocational division, Military Training Commission; 
| training women workers in war time, by Miss May Allinson, assistant secretary, 
tional Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education. 
Department of Labor. Bureau of Statistics and Information. Industrial Com- 
MISSION. Special Bulletin No. 88. Neu York labor laws enacted in 1918. 
[|Albany.| June, 1918. 71 pp. 


(Crry.)— Board of Aldermen. Committee on General Wi l fare. Preli inary re. 
port. In the matter of a request of the Conference of Organized Labor relative to edu- 
cational facilities. Meeting of June 26, 1917. [New York, 1917.] 346 pp. 

Includes the petition of February 6, 1917, from the Conference of Organized Labor 

uesting that the board hold meetings and invite the board of education and city 

licials to answer why the demands for better educational facilities have not been 


rspeeted, and the minutes of the several hearings held pursuant to this communica 
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—— Department of Education. Nineteenth annual report of the superintendent of 
schools, 1916-17. June 19,1918. 109 pp. 
Industrial and placement work for crippled and deaf children is the subject of one 
the reports on special classes which are included in this annual statement. 


Norta Daxota.—Public Welfare Commission. A compilation of the laws relating to 


the employment of women and children in the State of North Dakota. [Bismarck.] 
1918. [9 pp.] 
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PENNSYLVANIA.— Report of the Department of Mines, 1916. Part IT, Anthracite, 
pp.; Part IT, Bituminous, 1404 pp. [ Harrisburq.]| 1917. 

It is stated in the introduction that the production of coal for the year was 
804,012 net tons, an increase of 10,006,238 tonsover 1915. Of this 87,680,198 tons v 
anthracite and 169,123,814 tons bituminous. Anthracite production decreased 1, 
508 tons and bituminous increased 11,703,746 tons, as compared with 1915. Then 
ber of employees in and about mines was 333,473. 

There were 1,001 fatal accidents, of which 565 were in the anthracite region and 
in the bituminous. Nonfatal accidents numbered 3,316, of which 1,510 were in 
anthracite and 1,806 in the bituminous region. 

The number of lives lost through accidents per 1,000 employees was 3.55 in a 
cite and 2.50 in bituminous mining. The rates in 1915 were 3.32 and 2.35, res 
tively. 

In anthracite mining operations in 1916 the number of employees was 159,16 
18,170 less than in 1915. The number of lives lost was 6.44 per 1,000,000 tons 
duced in 1916, 6.58 in 1915, and for the 18-year period 1899-1916, 7.34. 

Fatal accidents due to falls of coal, slate, and roof formed 32.59 per cent, an 
operation of cars 15.32 per cent of all fatal accidents inside mines in the anthra 
region. 

In bituminous operations the number of employees was 174,304, or 13,430 less t] 
in 1915, and the number of lives lost through accidents was 2.58 per 1,000,000 t 
produced, as compared with 2.81 in 1915 and 3.71 for the 18-year period 1899-19 
For the year 1916 falls of coal, slate, and roof caused 55.10 per cent, mine cars cau 
per cent ol all fatal 


21.60 per cent, and explosions of gas and dust caused 8.74 
dents reported inside mines. Of the fatal accidents occurring outside of bitumi 
mines 62.50 per cent were due to cars. 

loyé l l 


The number of minor children 16 to 20 years of age, inclusive, emp 


anthracite mines was 8,293. The loss of lives in this group of employees was 4.58 | 

1,000 such employees. There were 9,877 boys between 14 and 20 years of ag 

clusive, employed at work outside of the mines, where the fatal accident rate was 

per 1,000 of such persons employed. The rate of fatal accidents for both grou} 

2.81 per 1,000 of such employees. 

In bituminous mines there were 8,303 boys between 16 and 20 years of age, inclu 
employed inskle mines. The fatal accident rate for such employees was 4.09 
1,000. There were 11,536 boys between the ages of 14 and 20, inclusive, emplo: 
outside the mines where the fatal accident rate was 0.31 per 1,000 of such empl 
For both groups combined the rate was 3.03 per 1,000. 

‘“‘Many new small mines have also been opened during the year in the bitumi 
region, and in the aggregate they have produced hundreds of thousands of tons of « 
but as they did not come under the law owing to the small number of employees 
official record was made of their production.”’ 

The following titles indicate other subjects discussed in the introduction: L: 
conditions, trade conditions, new system of haulage, education of employees, first 
and community work, and proposed legislation. 

Soura Daxora,—[Supreme Court.| Rules and regulations governing the takin 
prosecution of appeals to the circuit courts under the provisions of the workn 
compensation law, Chapter 876, Laws 1917. 4 pp. 

Wisconsin.—Jndustrial Commission. Child labor law—with explanatory n 
[ Madison.] 1918. $2 pp. 

Contains also the reprint of an address on ‘‘The rational basis of legislation for won 
and children,’’ by Albert H. Sanford, professor of economics, State Normal Sch 
La Crosse, Wis., delivered before the La Crosse business men at a meeting held un 
the auspices of the Industrial Commission of Wisconsin. 
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Wrisconstn.—Jndustrial Commission. General orders on 
Revised, 1918. Madison, 1918. 380 pp. Diagrams. 


UnirED Srates,—Congress. House of Represe 
ing. Minerals and metals for war pu 
" “7 : 


Washington, 1918 


) 


va A pru “) 


Depart nt of ¢ ‘ommerce, Burea l 
Analysis oOo} the census of 1910 8 
January 1, 1918. Washington, 1918. 


— —— Statistics of fire departmen 


1917. Washington, 1918. 105 pp. 


a Bureau of Fore gn and D Vil fan (" 
Wearing apparel in Brazil. Prepared by 
64 pp. Price, 10 cents. ¢ 


— ——— Special Aqents Series—No. 15 
Summary of trade, Part VI. —Cotton 
ington, 1918. 57 pp. Price, 10 cents. 
Department of the Interior. Bureau 
int rrupte d ventilation, by Howard I, Smith 
P uper 190, Illinois coal-min ing invest 1g il 


46 a) 17 sfeare 
LF1LO>e 45 PP. Illustr rte 1. 


[his paper presents the result of tests, suppleme! 
proving the theory that interrupted ventilation 

f explosions due to coal dust in bituminous min 
r the fan allows methane, the inflammabl« 
to accumulate and constitutes a dangerous 

litions in southern Illinois and Indiana mines 
which methane accumulates in mines during peri 
Federal Board for Vocational Education. 
No. 2. Reference material for vocationa 
June, 1918. 26 pp. ; 


— Bulletin No. 15 (Reeducation Series N 
of vocational reeducation for disabled soldier 
Washington, 1918. 319 pp. 
The volume deals with the subject of rehabilitation general 
titude of the public toward the disabled man, and the outlool 
men themselves. It then takes up the various countries—France, Bel 
Britain, Italy, Germany, Austria-Hungary, Canada, and other British dominion 
Information concerning placement, insurance, and pensions in the various countri: 
neerned is included. The foreword states: e is probal y the most con ] le 
account available of the experience of the belligerent countries in rehabil 
disabled.”” 


“ 


— Federal Trade Commission. Summary of the report on the 
July 3, 1918. Washington, 1918. 51 pp. Food investigation. 
Contains a summary of the findings and of the recommendations of 
also of the evidence upon which both are based, which shows: 


of the large meat-packing companies, the extensive ramifications of their inter 
and the instruments by which they have established and maintain control. & 


the nature of their combination, with details of the various agreements and 
tions. Third, the practices of the combination and their social and economic eff 
Fourth, the remedy proposed.’? 
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Unitep States.—Tariff Commission. Tariff Information Series—No. 5. The gl 
industry as affected by the War. New branches of the industry—Changes in n 
ufacture and trade due to war conditions—Holding export and domestic trad 
the War—The glass trade of European countries—Testimony of leading An 
manufacturers. Washington, 1918. 147 pp. 


OFFiCIAL—FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


ARGENTINA.—Proyecto de Cédiqgo de Sequro Nacional con Exposi ion de Moti 
yecto de Ley Basica presentado a la H. Camara de Diputados en la sesién N° 
Y] Setr r mbre de 1917 por el diputado Dr. Aug isto Bune 6. ( da) lara de Diput 
la Nacién, Buenos Aires, 1917. 539 pp. 

This volume contains the proposed code of national insurance presented 
Chamber of Deputies of Argentina by Dr. Augusto Bunge in September, 1917. 
book review which appeared in the Montaiy Review for May, 1918, page 305, c 
inadvertently was not given to Dr. Bunge, who is the sole author of the text of 
proposed code and of the report which accompanied it, and it was erroneously 
that the volume contained the report of a committee to which the prop sed lay 
referred. No committee report was made but Dr. Bunge recommended that a « 


mittee be nominated to prepare a code, and he submitted the proposed code for 
study of such a committee when it should be appointed. In regard to the state 


that only 65,188 out of half a million registered members of associations of mut 
aid are Argentine citizens, Dr. Bunge writes that ‘this is the membership of : 
ciations the majority of whose members are Argentines, but there are also m 
Argentine citizens in the other associations—the Cosmopolitan, which admits n 
bers of all nationalities, and the Italian, Spanish, etc., which admit Argentine: 
Italian or Spanish parents, etc.—perhaps a total of 159,000.”’ 
AustRALia.—Bureau of Census and Statistics. Offi “al statistics. Trade and cu 
and excise revenue for the year 1916-17. "re pai ed under instruction 3 from the Min 


of State for Home and Territories. C.S8S., No. 834. [ Me lhourne, 1918 } Ol 

CAN ADA.—Imp rial Munitions Board. Yomen in the production of munilio 
( ‘anada. |Ottau a.| Nov embe r, 1916. 64 } PP +, hi ostly allustrati 7i8. 

A collection of photographs showing women at work in Canadian munition pla 
The main object is to emphasize the practicability of woman labor in the produ: 
of munitions in Canada, according to an explanatory foreword and a preface by 
director of the department of labor of the board. 

— — (Britisa Cotumsia.)—First annual report of the Workmen’s Compensation B 
Jor the year ending December 31, 1917. Victoria, B. C., 1918. 30 pp. 

A review of this report is given on pages 230 to 232 of this issue of the Monr: 
Lasor REVIEW. 

D ENMARK.— Arbejde rfors tkrings- Randet. Danske ulykkesin valider; undersdae I e¢ 
hvordan det dkonomisk e gaaet for pers yner, der 1905-1914 af Arbejderforsik 
Raadet har faaet tilkendt erstatn ng for mindst 50 p. et. invaliditet, foretag 
Arbejderforsikrings-Raadet til brug for det 4 de Nordiske Arbejder- Ulykkesforsik: 
Mode ved * * * F. Zeuthen. (Les invalides des accidents du travail en 
mark.) Copenhagen, 1918. 161 pp. 

For a review of the salient features of this report on what becomes of the ha 
capped man in industry in Denmark, see pp. 85 to 90. The volume contai 
very complete summary in French, pp. 147-161. 

Great Britatn.—Central Control Board (Liquor Traffic). Alcohol, its actioi 
human organism. London, 1918. 133, x, pp. 

In November, 1916, the Central Control Board (Liquor Traffic) appointed an 
visory committee ‘‘to consider the conditions affecting the physiological acti 
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alcohol, and more particularly the effects on health and industrial efficiency produced 
by the consumption of beverages of various alcoholic strength, with special reference 
to recent orders of the Central Control Board, and further to plan out and direct such 
investigations as may appear desirable, with a view to obtaining more exact data on 
this and cognate questions.” This volume presents the unanimous conclusions of 

» committee and is printed as the basis for further research. The preface is } 
rd D’Abernon, chairman of the Central Control Board. 


' 
| 


(FREAT BRITAIN.— Central Control Board (Liquor Traffic ‘ Fourth 
Control Board Liquor Traffic) appointed under the Defense of 
ment) (No. vo) Act, 1915. [ Cd. SU London, 1918. 
Defense of the Realm | Liquor Control Regulatio w, 19175 
This report in special chapters deals with the development 
‘ the board—the areas to whieh the board’s orders have | 
tment of certain areas; other matters of administration; scientific advisory 
tee on alcohol: the effects of the restrictive rders: industrial canteens and direct 
ntrol. Appen lix I vives tables showing convictions for dru enness, deaths from 
holie diseases, cases of attempted suicide, and deaths of infants from suffocation 
nd Appendix I] a sketch naj Sih wing the distri! tion of lice s¢ l premises in 
wlisle. In discussing the effects of t icti he j 


7 


ich may be caused either by drunkenness or by drinking whi 
rmful the report of the commissioner of police of the metropolis dat 
is quoted to the éffect that ‘In 1913 the convictions for dr 
M tropolitan police district amounted to 64.617: in 1914 they amou 


1917 they were 16,567. These figures relate to 200 police station ; 


700 square miles of the Metropolitan police district 


n and one-half millions.’’ The weekly average of convi ns for drunkenness in 


Greater London, Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester, and Glasgow were 1913, 


> 


9, 91, 286, 148, 514, respectively; in 1916, 566, 25, 1i 
juary 28, 1917, 566, 21, 91, 37, 286; and in four weeks to March 24, 1918, 2 
157. “The outstanding characteristics of these figures are hat, while pub 
inkenness had already by the end of 1916 reached a low level which would have 

n thought incredible two years or perhaps even one year iously, the period 

sequent to 1916 shows a further substantial decline; (2) tl early the whole of 

iis substantial decline was secured in the earlier months of 1917; and (3) that a further 
improvement, though now very slow and slight, and not quite universal, appears 
be still in progress.” 
—— Public health wind alcoholism among ue 
1918.| 10 Pp. . 

Address by the chairman before the board citing evidence based upon figures which 
show the decrease in alcoholism and in its most vicious consequences among women 
since 1913. The main causes of this decrease are stated to be apparently: ‘The 
restrictive measures applied to the sale of alcohol; the constructive measures adopte l 
to increase all opportunities for nonalcoholic refreshment: and the restrictions on the 
output and release from bond of alcoholic liquors imposed by the food controller.”’ 

— Public health and the control of the liquor trafic. By Lord D’ Abernon 
|London, 1918.| 7 pp. 

Address to the board by its chairman in which his account of the effects of alcoholism 
upon mortality and public health is strengthened by the statistics of three tables 
I. Deaths certified as (a) from alcoholism, (b) connected with alcoholism, though not 
directly due to it, and (c) from cirrhosis of the liver (not certified as alcoholic) in 
England and Wales in each of the years 1913-1916, expressed in percentages oi the 
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figures for 1913; II. Convictions for drunkenness, cases of delirium tremens treat, 

in poor-law infirmaries, and deaths from excessive drinking, in Liverpool, in th 

12-month periods; and III. Convictions for drunkenness in England and Wales, 

years 1913-1916. 

Great Brirain.—Central Control Board (Liquor Trafic). Some aspects of the 
problem. By Lord D’ Abernon. |London, 1918.) 6 pp. 4 charts. 

Address to the board on the results of the scientific study of the effects of ali 
on the health and life of males and females, to which is added charts showing 
consumption of spirits (all kinds) and beer in the United Kingdom in gallons per |} 
of population; number of persons tried for drunkenness in England and Wales 
ynvictions for drunkenness 


victions for simple drunkenness compared with c 

aggravations and involved with other offenses, for eight English cities, 1909 to 

seasona! fluctuations of drunkenness, and convictions in England and Wales, fi: 

from ‘‘ Licensing Statistics.’’ 

————— ii m perance ( d lmMee in Een a] la ] Wi } oF Presé nt compare ] ith 
conditions. [ London, 1918.) 1 Dp. 

Chart illustrating the advance in temperance between 1913 and 1917, also the 

six months of 1918. 

— —— The work of the Central Control Board. Speech by Lord D’ Abernm 
annual spring assembly of the Congregational Union of England and Wales. [J] 
don.| 6 pp. 


An account of the results which have accrued to the nation from the svst: 
control of the drink trade which has been in force for the last three vears. 
—— (ommittee on Production and special arbitration tribunal (Section 1 (9) M 


of War Act, 1917). Vemorandum on proceed ngs of the Committee on Produ 
May 1917-April 1918. [Cd. 9126.| London, 1918. 9 pp. Price 2d. net. 
Summarizes the work during 12 months of the committee, which is the princi 
arbitration tribunal under the Munitions of War Acts for the determination of di 
ences between employers and employed. During the 12 months ending April 
1918, there were 1,333 awards made, as follows: May 1917 (part), 23: June, 53; Jn 
August, 104: September, 76: October, 86: November, 120: December. 108: Ja 
1918, 145; February, 134; March, 184; April, 216. 
The number of cases dealt with was 71 per month for the first six months, and 


1 

yi <r 

sly 
) 


per month for the last six months. These represented practically all the pri: 
trades and industries of the country, and included not only cases referred to 1 
commission under the provisions of the Munitions of War Acts, but also cases w 
were so referred by the voluntary consent of employers and workpeople. 





Home Office. Forty-second annual report of His Majesty’s inspectors of explos 
being ther annual report for the year 1917. [Cd. 9050.| Explosives Act, 1875 
Viet., c. 17). London, 1918. 18 pp. Price 3d. net. 


—— ——~ [Intelligence Department. Report. 1918. Infant welfare in Germany d 
the War. London, 1918. 387 pp. Price 6d. net. 

This report is summarized on pages 201 to 206 of this issue of the Mon 
Lasor Review. 

— Ministry of Labor. The Month’s Work. London, July, 1918. 16 pp. Pric 
nét. 

This is the first issue of a monthly magazine issued by the Ministry of Lal 
There is a foreword by the Minister of Labor, and articles on Australia’s aid, the lab 
resettlement committee, the problem of demobilization, and the Whitley report 
action. A section is devoted to the woman worker. 
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, re . — _— , ; ° + 
Great Britain. Ministry of Mu » Health of M Workers ¢ 
ry : 7 o? ] = . — 
The industrial employment of ) md a : Ne Ww & 1 Annend R 
7 } , ry : 
é "acied jJrom finatreport. i) J nduUStTy 4 { wn P me? { er 
° , a } rs ¢ . 
nauiry mito the health of women mar on workers Ry fiss Janet M. ( 
} ll. { ) (sene ry ] finds 108 oO} INO y7r71eR ,7 te the hb, dik nf wo 
By Miss Janet M. Cam} be Hq Le _® 1G] - 7 Dp. Price. 1 
. er" ; ‘ ‘ — : . ; 
Very similar conclusions are reas din these th re} v8 through the ext } 
} hh , . } ry - as ‘ : P 
data upon which they are based. These include recommendations for the fur 
1 . ey ° 21 
iortening of the hours of labor fi rwome! cle mitate na sv Ta j i! 
; : e °y . ¥° . . 
neluiding rest ToomsS and first-aid appliance ’ lical officers a1 nurses +] ’ 
lection of women, and restricting e nt in the heavier work to th 
1 . | . > ‘ . : 
ung and physically capable; good and sufficient food at suitable times, including 
e provision ol industrial canteens: an 1 a suitable factorv e1 rol nt ‘ . 
» state it as their opinion that if the maximu ith f 
1 “4 } ] ’ 
doubtedly capable is to be secured and maintained aE 7 
ntials must be provided. mee pa es 219 to 22? of the Se} m| ) I j R 
A ‘ I i 
Review for a more extended discussion of these re] 
oo Re port of 1 comn itte é appo in d } {} f? 4) Lf he I -f VY > 
. . , . ; . . 
] ting LPé pr AT n YJ el ¢ ‘ro ] 
pp Pr t, ld él 
Vi try of Pe ns List f ) 
; vid out / y) é ] K } In j f 
The object of this list. which will | 
| war pr ns is imuttees « the } h tha 


particular area, advantage t en of 

Vinist of hecon iciion I r ? ré f é ' } i 

) tf | ¢ ad. 9 ] Ta 1” , 19] DD j 
Contains recommendations for a p! f procedure for ass tion ~ 

rs discharged the termin f hostilities 
3, through the medium of employment exchanges working 
Labor Resettl it Committ nd the l adv ( , 
4 
tituted by the Ministry of Labor—in cooperation, when necessary, w the 
Ministry of Industrial Councils or temporary trade committees now being set up by 
» Ministry of Reconstruction, the Board of Trade, and the Ministry of Labor acting 
intly—and with the assistance of labor unions. The object of publ ng the report 


was to facilitate public discussion of the jUeSLIONS raised li it. Action 1s bei rtaken 


in connection with some of the matters referred to in t} rt, and r 
further examination by committees or otherwise 

~ Reconstruction Committee Forestry subcommitiee. Final re 

London, 1918. 105 pp. Price, 1s. net. 

The matter of afforestation in the United Kingdom is here considered in two 
parts—the present position and the forest policy recommended—in light of the fact 
that dependence on importe.| timber has proved a serious handicap in the conduct 
of the war and the resultant:conclusion that in the interest of national safety mor 
timber should be grown in the British Isles. It is estimated that, in order to re1 
the United Kingdom indeperient of imported timber for three years in an emergen 
it will be necessary to afforest 1,770,000 acres, and it 1s advised that, taking 80 v: 
as the average rotation, two-thirds of the whole should be planted within the first 


r 


40 years. It is recommended that the care of which is now divided among 
several departments, be centralized in a forest authority equipped with funds and 
powers to survey, purchase, jlease, and plant land and generally to administer the 
areas acquired and authorize * to make limited grants for every acre planted or newly 


afforested during the first 1 


— 


years after the war by public bodies or private indi- 
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viduals, such plantations to be made in accordance with approved plans and con 
ditions. 
GREAT Brirrain.—{ National Health Insurance Joint Committee.| Memo.239. Summar 
of the provisions of the national insurance (health) acts, 1911-1918, for the informati: 
of members of approved societies. London. July 1, 1918. 20 pp. Price 1d. ni 
—— —— National insurance acts, 1911-1917. Return as to the administration 
sanatorium benefit from January 12, 1914, to December 81, 1914, and January 
1915, to December 31, 1915. [ Cd. 8§ +5. | London, 1917. 8 pp. Price 1d. net 
Contains tables and explanatory notes relating to sanatorium benefit receiv: 
by general and tubercular cases. I 
—— National Health Insurance Joint Commitiee and the Insurance Commissioners | ( 
England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales. Circular A. S. 192. National hea 
insurance. Rules of approved societies. [London,| May, 1918. 2 pp. 


—— Parliament. Census of England and Wales, 1911. (10 Edward 7 and 1 Georg 





5, ch. 27.) Vol. X. Appendix. Classified and alphabetical lists of occupati: , 
and rules adopted for classification. [Cd. 7660 London, 1915. 87 pp. Price § 
These lists contain considerable additions to those of the last census, which a 

‘‘the result of correspondence with representative employers of labor and oth: 

who in many cases willingly cooperated in the revision of the list by furnishi: 

extensive and detailed lists of the terms used in their respective industries; furth: 

additions have also been made by incorporating some of the terms which in the process 

of tabulation were found to be used by the employees themselves in describing the 

occupations on the census schedules.” 

—— —— JJouse of Commons. Select Committee. Re port on luxury duty, together u 
the proceedings of the committee and appendixes. London, 1918. 51 pp. Price ¢ 
net. 

amine a FIQUSE of Commons. Select committee on national ex pr nditure. Fifth repor 
1918. London, 1918. 14 pp. Price, 2d. net. 

Deals largely with the subject of cellulose acetate manufacture. 

— — —— Sixth report, 1918. London, 1918. 4 pp. Price, 1d. 
A report upon the Ministry of Information 

ome —— —— —— Seventh report, 1918. London, 1918. 37 pp. Price, 6d. net. 
Makes recommendations in regard to the form of public accounts. 

Inpta.—Department of Statistics. Statistics of British India. Volume V. Educati 
1916-1917. [No. 585.] Calcutta, 1918. 230 pp. Chart. 

IRELAND.—Local Government Board. Annual report for the year ended 81st March, - 
1917, being the forty-fifth report under ‘* The Local Government Board (Ireland) A 
1872,’ 35 and 86 Vict.,c. 69. [Cd. 8765.] Dublin, 1917. LXIII pp. Price 

Covers Local Government (Ireland) Acts 1898 to 1902, etc.; Poor relief; Pul 

health, ete., acts; Provisional orders; Laborers acts; Borrowing by local authoriti: P 

Payments from the local taxation (Ireland); Account in aid of local rates, etc. - 

Iraty.—Comune di Milano. Annuario Storico-Statistico 1916. Vol. XXIII. Mii ds 
December, 1917. CCILTI, 604 pp. 

A historical-statistical yearbook for 1916 of the city of Milan, containing 

kind of statistics usually shown in municipal yearbooks. Of special interest 

labor are the data on immigration and emigration, food, prices, employment offic: 3 

unemployment, labor disputes, factory inspection, industrial accidents, social insu! le 

ance, and workmen’s and employers’ organizations. we 

—— Ministére pour lVassistance militaire et les pensions de querre. Le probléme des p co 
sions de guerre en Italie. Relation du commandant avocat Giovanni Giuriati a (a lat 
conférence interalliée de Londres (Mai 1918). Rome, 1918. 47 pp. : 

A paper on the problem of war pensions in Italy read at the interallied conference ad 


on the after-care of disabled soldiers in London (May, 1918), by Judge Advocate 
Maj. Giovanni Giuriati in behalf of the Italian Ministry for Military Assistance and 
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War Pensions. The paper, aft«¥ discussing the difficulties of the problem, considers 
the latter from its juridical, mor4}, political, and social aspects, describes the procedure 
of the award of war pensions, fad gives a table showing the amount of the pension 
‘or the various military and nay’al ranks according to the grade of disability. 






ral’s office.| Statistics for the year 1916. In four vol- 
on. Miscellaneous. Wellington, 1917. 184 pp. 


Norway.— Fiskeridirektgren. Jorges Fiskerier, 1915. Christiania, 1917, $4*, 144 pp. 
(Norges Officielle Statistik, I: 115.) 


r 
This annual report on the fis] ing industry of Norway shows that there were 86,076 
{ 


New ZEALAND.—| Registrar-gen 
umes. Volume IV: Educat 


men employed in the industrygin 1915, of which number 67,771 were employed in 
deep-sea fishing. 
—— Riksforsikringsanstalten. . 
(Christiania, 1918.) 50 pp. _ 
This financial report of the State Insurance Institute of Norway shows that the 
administrative expenses of the}system formed 7.3 per cent of the gross premiums for 
the calendar year 1916. The aferage for each of the years, 1912 to 1916, was 9.8, 7.2 
7.5, and 8 per cent, respectivgy. The average for the period 1895 to 1916 was 9.8 
ner cent. The administrative | *xpenses for 1916 amounted to 458,414 crowns ($122,- 
854.95). ’ 


 ilbeienning mr. 21 fra Riksforsikringsanstalten (1917). 





DATA RELATING TO NORWARIAN INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT INSURANCE, 1911-1915. 








(Does not inc F fishermen’s and seamen’s insurance.) 














: ae | | a eee eee stad| 
N | Num- Tot pom van b= er — Amount of compensation 
Num- | }.., ote ea weatnes — 
ber of = ae | is oe _ — 
acci- ~ | ber: l 
Y ear dents | dents acces , | Disa- 
com- | not den: Disa- | bility ren 
pen- | CO™} | reif | Death. L > vee | of 4 Total. | pesent oan 
sated. | P&™ | ported. ~ weeks BaSOR CASS. 
| sated. 4 omy or less. 
— - | ————___—~ — | — | — 
| Crowns 7 | Crowns. 
192). ..canumeun 7, 564 | 289 | 7,85 138 | 4,311} 3,115 | 2,872,107 ($769,725) | 379.70 ($101. 76) 
1912. ..saeokeee 8, 808 321 9,128 116} 4,665 | 4,027 | 2,820,703 ( 755,948) | 320.24 ( 85.82) 
2 RS ay 8, 849 343 | 9,198 127 | 4,770 | 3,952 | 3,023,227 ( 810, 225) | 341.65 ¢ 91.56) 
scoeesecees 8, 697 336 | 9,038 129} 4,857 3,711 | 3,176,553 ( 851,316) | 365.25 ( 97.89) 
Jeneccceccee| 9,080} 308] 9,388 206 | 5,122) 3,752 | 3,475,632 ( 931,469) | 382.78 ( 102.59) 
| 





—_ 4s 








—— Statistiske Central Bureau. Statistisk Aarbok for Kongeriket Norge, 1917. Christt- 
ania, 1918. 12, 212 pp. 

This annual yearbook of th Kingdom of Norway presents the statistics usually 
found in such a publication. Of interest to labor are those sections dealing with 
social insurance, unemploymen?, employment exchanges, trade-unions, and employers’ 
associations, strikes and lockc;ts, retail prices, and the cost of living. The latest 
data available are generally forfthe year 1916. 

SwepEN.—K. Socialstyrelsen. Kooperativ Verksamhet 4 Sverige, Aren 1911-1913. 
Stockholm, 1918, 597 pp. (Sverwes Officiella Statistik, Socialstatistik.) 

According to the above report at the end of 1913 there were registered in Sweden 
3,762 cooperative societies. Of that number 1,024 were cooperative consumers’ 
leagues and 2,253 building associations of various kinds. At the same time there 
were registered 2,174 agricultural cooperative societies of various kinds, principally 
cooperative purchasing associations, 1,055 out of the 2,174 registered being of the 
latter kind. 

The average annual sales of cooperative consumers’ leagues amounted to 6.98 
crowns ($1.87) per inhabitant in 1913. The membership of this class of societies 
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numbered 85,358 persons at the end of 1910 and had increased to 112,694 at the eng 

of 1913. 

Swepen.—K. Socialstyrelsen. Levnadskostnaderna 4 Sverige 1913-1914, Del 
Lokalmonografier- 6. Hialsingborg. Stockholm, 1918. 88 pp. 

This monograph forms one of a series of studies on the cost of living in the princi; 
cities of Sweden undertaken by the official labor office. This particular monog: 
covers the city of Halsingborg. The data covers the period 1913-1914. 
SwitZERLAND.—Schweizerischen Volkswirtschaftsdepartement. Berichte der schwe 

ischen Fabrikinspektoren tiber thre Amtstatigkeit in der Jahren 1916 und 1 
Aarau, 1918. 240 pp. 

The annual report for the years 1916 and 1917 of the Swiss factory inspection servic 
For purposes of factory inspection Switzerland is divided into four inspection distr 
and in the present volume the chief inspector of each district makes a separate r 
on general industrial and working conditions, the workrooms, accidents and t1 
diseases and measures for their prevention, workmen’s lists, working regulati 
wage payment, hours of labor, woman and child labor, enforcement of labor law 
and welfare measures. It is to be regretted that the four individual reports ar: 
summarized and therefore can not be reviewed here. The volume contains, howe 
a few summary tables covering all Switzerland with respect to industrial accid: 
trade diseases, permits for overtime, night and Sunday work, and fines imp 
contraventions of labor laws. 

In industries carried on in factories the number of workmen employed 
was 367,444 for which 25,021 accidents involving temporary disability, 2 in\ 
permanent disability, and 82 ending fatally were reported. The accident rat 
1,000 workers was 60, and the total amount paid in accident compensati 
5,376,385 francs ($1,037,642.31). The accident rates were highest in power a 
plants and waterworks (128), metal working (122.1), factories of machinery, apy 
and instruments (119.9), and in factories working up stones and earths (119.7 
silk industry had the lowest accident rate(19). A total of 7,884 accidents were 
by nonfactory establishments (building trades, road and railroad construction, | 
lic and well construction, quarries, transportation, etc.), of which one in 
permanent disability and 50 caused death. The total amount of compe 
paid was 1,530,222 francs ($295,332.85). A total of 72 cases of sickness and dea 
trade diseases was reported for 1916 as against 31 cases for 1915. Of this numb< 
cases were caused by chlorine, 13 by hydrochloric acid and hydric fluoride, a 
by carbonic oxide and carbonic acid. Six cases were fatal. 

The number of permits granted in 1917 for overtime, Sunday, and night 
shows a considerable increase as compared with 1916. A total of 819 fines, amou 
to 26,018 francs ($5,021.47), was imposed in 1916 and 1917 for contraventions 
factory law and the law regulating work on Saturdays. 

The reports from all four inspection districts state that after the great ind 
depression of the first two years of the present world war great and steadily inc: 
activity set in in 1916 and 1917 in the Swiss industries. This activity is only |i 
by the lack of certain raw materials and coal and by the scarcity and unrest « 
High wages offered by some industries causethe workmen to change from one emp!oy- — 
ment to another, and the turnover of labor is consequently abnormally great 
inspector reports that in a machine shop employing 55 men 110 workers wer: 
and left again between November, 1916, and February, 1917. Lack of foreign c 
tion and great demand for manufactured products have caused the establishment !! . 
Switzerland of a number of new industries and have caused other industries that ; 
prewar times barely managed to exist to prosper in an unprecedented manner. Al! 
the inspectors regret the intensive development of the munitions industry in Switzer 
land during the present war, for the reason that the high wages paid in this industry 
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cause the withdrawal of large numbers of skilled workers from legitimate peace in- 
dustries and make factory hands of them. 

WITZERLAND (City OF BERNE).— Verwaltungskommission des Arbetis- und Wohnung- 
samtes und der Versicherungskasse gegen Arbeitslosigkeit. Verwaltungsbericht fiir das 
Jahr 1917. Berne, 1918. 16 pp. 

[his is the annual report for 1917 of the single administrative commission in charge 
‘the varied activities of a public renting bureau, a public employment office, and a 
vstem of subsidized unemployment insurance for the city of Berne. 

The commission reports that the strong influence of the war on the entire economic 
life makes itself felt also in the employment office. Those industries which at the 
beginning of the war were menaced in their existence have adapted themselves 
war and munition industries, and simultaneously a large number of workers of bot! 
sexes have given up their original occupations and their skilled trades and have 
come factory hands. Calls to colors also cause always an increased demand 
labor. The following table indicates the activity of the employment office in 1916 
and 1917: 


_ 


STATISTICS OF THE MUNICIPAL EMPLOYMENT OFFICE OF BERN, 1916 AND 1917 








Vacant situations. | Applicants Situations filled 
| 1916 1917 | 1916 191 191 1917 
oe --- _ — | — — _ 
Melb. nxvctabes ideiadeesesencies ecoeeee} 10,113! 10,302 | 13,047] 12, 101 8,010 | 
Female. oc <ccscdsesovtescocccqsccccccccess 5,517 5,713 | 5,078 5, 629 2, 571 2, 530 
A Es cen caswendocncssas | 15,630 16,015} 18,125 7.730} 10,581 | 10. 415 
Female day laborers, laundresses and | 
REP WUEES sa adeweccccdecce a eee) 2,957 3, 834 | 2,949 3, 807 | 2 949 3. 807 
\——-——_ —_ ——— — ——EE - - = 
Grand total............ Cn | 18,587 | 19,849} 21,074] 21,537 | 13, 530 14, 222 
| ® } | 








The municipal renting bureau received orders for the renting of 1,055 properties, 
and if to these are added 145 still vacant from the preceding year a tota! of 1,200 is 
made, of which 987 were dwellings. The number of properties rented was 714, or 
59} per cent of the total. The bureau also had on its renting list 777 furnished and 
136 unfurnished rooms. Of the former-357 and of the latter 72 were rented. 

In the unemployment fund the commission reports a membership of 670, a decrease 
of 60 as compared with the preceding year. Of the total number of members 462 
were skilled and 208 unskilled workers. The fund was subsidized by the munici- 
pality with 20,000 francs ($3,860) for the year 1917 and by the State with 16,452 francs 
($3,175.24), i. e., 25 per cent of the benefits paid by the fund in 1915 and 1916. 
The contributions from insured workmen amounted to 10,693 francs ($2,063.75). 
Up to the end of the fiscal year 384 members, as against 429 in 1916, had received 
unemployment benefits. Of this total number 273 were skilled and 111 unskilled 
workmen. Skilled workers while unemployed received 3.5 francs (68 cents) dail) 
ii married, and 2.5 francs (48 cents) if single, while unskilled workmen were given 
3 francs (58 cents) and 2 fraucs (39 cents), respectively. Only 12 of the insured 
members received benefits for the maximum period of 60 days. The total amount 
disbursed for cash benefits was 29,040.5 francs ($5,604.82). 

— (Ciry or Ziiricn).—Stédtisches Arbeitsamt Ziirich. Geschiftsbericht fiir das Jahr 

1917. Ziirich, 1918. 27 pp. 

The annual report for the year 1917 of the municipal employment office of the 
city of Ziirich. The activities of the office during the five-year period 1913-1917 
ute shown in the following table: 
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STATISTICS OF THE ACTIVITY OF THE MUNICIPAL EMPLOYMENT OFFICE 0 
ZU RICH, 1913-1917. 

















= ———— 7 ———— , — 
} Vacant situations. Applicants. Situations filled. 
$$$ $f |— _— 
| | | 
Year. | 
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The results for 1917 show a decrease of 12 in the number of vacant situation: 
1,686 in the number of applicants, and of 552 in the number of situations filled. 
report ascribes this decrease to the great scarcity of labor, particularly in the building 
trades and the machinery industry, and to reduced operation in various indust» es 
owing to lack of raw materials. In addition to the vacant situations shown i 
preceding table, 9,226 temporary situations for laundresses, charwomen, and fe: 
day laborers were registered and 9,089 of these were filled. According to the data 
shown in the preceding table the number of male and female applicants per 
vacant situations was 87.7 and 75.5, respectively, and that of applicants of both s 
85.1. Of the male applicants 6,402 were skilled workers, 675 agricultural wor 
and 4,251 unskilled workers. 

For the year 1917 the office received a State subsidy of 12,730 francs ($2,456 
cantonal subsidy of 3,000 francs ($579), and a subsidy of 750 francs ($144.75) fr 
Ziirich Cantonal Federation for the employment of unemployed for payment in 
(Naturalverpflegung). In addition the Central Office of the Swiss Employ: 
Exchanges contributed 2,000 francs ($386) to the costs of administration. 


UNOFFICIAL. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF PoLrTICAL AND Soctat Scrence. Annals, vol. 78. Mo 
ing America’s Resources for the War. July, 1918. Woodland Ave. and 36th 
Philadelphia. 277 pp. 

This volume contains a collection of papers on some of the most important 
tions now before the American people. The papers are grouped as follows: Par 
Mobilizing the population for winning the War. This section deals, in diff 
articles, with the problems met in remodeling industry to meet war conditions 
questions involved in reducing the production of nonessentials in order to inc! 
the output of essential products and to avoid the waste of prewar times; housing o 
mobilized population; and employment of women. Part II. National health 
factor in national efficiency. These articles treat of the dependency of mili 
health on the health of the civil population; the physician as a factor in nati 
efficiency; the loss caused by preventable diseases; the relation of health insuranc: | 
national efficiency; and the methods used by various agencies to eliminate vice 
camp cities. Part III. Labor efficiency in winningthe War. This section com} 
articles on the efficiency of labor; labor policies which are necessary if the War i 
be won; the way England has met her labor problems; the fallacy of the cry ‘bus! 
as usual” during the War; and industrial reorganization and labor efficiency. Part | \ 
The making of a war budget. This section deals with methods of paying for the \\ at it 
the Federal Reserve System; the fallacy of price bidding; and the need of a nev 5 Wi 
budget system. Part V. The food problem. The subjects treated are food contr! 
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in relation to the European situation; the necessity for preparing for the great demand 
during the next two years on the food supplies of the United States; a statement of the 
wheat resources of the world; and the work of the Federal Food Administration. Part 
VI. The mobilization of the public mind. This section contains articles on public 
opinion in war time; the right of free speech: and the attitude of the public toward 
Congress. 

AMERICAN SEAMEN’S Frienp Soctety. Seamen’s Institute. New York, Douglas C. 

McMurtrie, 1914. 28 pp. Tilustrated. 

Photographs with captions illustrating the facilities provided by the institute for 
the comfort and convenience of seamen, followed by statistics of work and finances, 
list of officers, and similar matter. 

AusurTIN, J. Marcel, aND BLaNcHaRD, Henri. La cité de demain dans les régions 
dévastées. Paris, Librairie Armand Colin, 1917. 317 pp. 

A comprehensive study, under the title ‘‘The city of to-morrow in the devastated 
regions,’’ of the problems surrounding the work of rebuilding the ruined towns and 
villages of France. The greater portion of the book is concerned with matters of 
architecture and materials, but Part 3 on ‘‘The execution of the work” contains a 
chapter on manual labor, which, it is stated, presents the gravest and most important 
of all the difficulties to be surmounted in the reconstruction of the devastated cities 
after the War. In order to meet the shortage of labor in the building industries 
which is regarded as a certainty, three recommendations are made: That the Govern- 
ment make an investigation in order to ascertain the available labor in these industries 
before the War, and, by deducting the known loss due to the War, form some estimate 


as to the volume of this labor that may reasonably be expected when the cessation of 
: War makes rebuilding possible; that the Government inakea parallel and more 
difficult investigation to decide upon the most urgent work to be done in the wrecked 


towns and villages; and that the Government make a final resort to colonial, and if this 
prove insufficient to alien, labor. The subjects of the simplification of labor, technical 
instruction and apprenticeship, vocational reeducation of disabled soldiers, the 
struggle against alcoholism, labor contracts, and colonial and alien labor are dis- 
cussed. The latter part of the book is devoted to laws and regulations concerning 
the various matters previously discussed, including present laws and proposed reforms. 
The work has received the approval of the Society of Certified Architects (Société des 
Architectes diplémés par le Gouvernement) and the Dejean prize for 1916 from the Central 
Society of French Architects. Credit is given to M. Jaussely for the chapter on ‘‘A 
study of comprehensive plans.” ; 
rTON, GEoRGE Epwarp. Convalescent clubs: A plan for rehabilitation. Clifton 
Springs, N. Y., Consolation House. [1918.| [4 pp.| Illustrated. 

A plan, illustrated with diagrams of buildings and grounds, for the organization of 
rehabilitation centers by the Consolation House Convalescent Club; also outline of the 
organization and purpose of the club, the activities of which are, at the moment, 
‘necessarily limited to the cripples of industry,’’ but the experience and organization 
oi which, it is hoped, ‘‘may prove of value to the Federal Government, if the needs oi 

War are as great as is anticipated.”’ 
—— Leaflets. Reprinted from The Trained Nurse and Hospital Review. Occupational 
i ppt March, 1915. [2 pp.] Occupational therapy and the War. J 1916. 


Occupation and auto-inoculation in tuberculosis. October, 1916. “tg pp.| 
The movies and the microscope, April, 1917. [Clifton Springs, N. Y¥.] [5 pp.] 


Based 6n methods employed and results accomplished in occupational therapy 
at Consolation House, Clifton Springs, N. Y.,a convalescent home which includes in 
its equipment a school, workshop, and vocational bureau for convalescents, and of 
wich the author is director. 
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Bauer, StTerHAN. Arbeiterschutz und Volkergemeinschaft. Ziirich, 1918. 157 pp 
In the midst of the present war, during which all the belligerent countries | 
temporarily abrogated some of the most important and fundamental protectiv: 
laws, Dr. Stephan Bauer, director of the International Labor Office, raises, 
above volume, the question as to what legislative means the State and soci: 
belligerent and neutral countries should adopt in order to increase the effi 
and obtain the good will of the working classes, which are essential in securi: 
heightened productivity necessary in the future to pay off the enormous war 
The volume reviews the international protective labor programs set up by th 
ferences of Leeds (1916) and Berne (1917). This is followed by an historical r. 
of the international progress made in the various fields of labor legislation, such 
right to organize, collective agreements, migratory workers, social insurance, 
nile and female labor, hours of labor of adult men in mines, in establishment 
continuous operation, and in other industries, regulation of wages, protection of | 
workers, Sunday rest, hygiene, colonial contract labor, and international agreer 
for the protection of labor. In an appendix is given the text of the labor progr 
the conferences of Leeds and Berne, a chronological table of the history of the 
trade, and the text of the various international agreements concluded in Berne. 
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Bernaccni, Luict, anp Gusmirra, Mario. La conferenza interalleata per ki 
della rieducazione professionale e delle questions che interessano gli invalidi di g 
Reprinted from the *‘ Rassegna di Assicurazioni e Previdenza Socule,”’ vol. 4, ) 
Rome, December, 1917. 43 pp. 

A report by two Italian army surgeons on the Interallied Conference on th 
tional Reeducation of War Invalids held in Paris May 8-12, 1917. The report dis 
the work of the conference, the exposition connected with it, and the vis 
schools of reeducation. In four appendixes are given the resolutions adopted | 
conference, a digest of the Italian law of March 25, 1917, on the protection a 
sistance of war invalids, and summaries of the work done in the interest of war in 
by the National Accident Insurance Fund and by the I[taliam Red Cross. 


bets FF 
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Brawtey, Bensamin. Your Negro neighbor. New York, The Macmillan Com 
1918. 100 PP. 

Contains a chapter on ‘The Negro as an industrial factor,’’ besides an hist 
review of the Negro in America, and a study of other aspects of the Negro in 
country. 

Burcuer, GERALD W. Allotments for all. The story of a great movement. Lov 
George Allen and Unwin Lid., 1918. 96 pp. Price 2s. net. 


Carter, Henry. The control of the drink irade. A contribution to national ¢ ffci: 
1915-1917. Witha preface by Lord D’ Abernon. London, Longmans, Green and 
1918. $823 pp. Illustrated. 


This volume treats of the control by the State of the liquor traffic from the 
point of labor, its purpose, according to the author’s statement, being ‘‘ to describ 
action of the State respecting the drink question in the great war, alike in legis! 
and administration.’’ Part I concerns the conditions before control; Part II, w! 
forms the main portion of the book, is devoted to an account of the methods of + 
control and their results; and Part III contains an estimate of the influence of 
board’s work in diminishing drunkenness and the disease and mortality attribu' 
to alcoholic indulgence, in increasing the efficiency of the national war services, 
in the concomitant advancement of the general welfare. Appendixes contain 
rious charts and diagrams and copies of laws concerning the control of the lig 
tratiic. 
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CHemicaL Drrectory, ANNUAL, OF THE UniTep Srates. Second edition, 1918, 
Consulting editor, B. F. Lovelace; managing editor, Charles C. Thomas. Baltimore, 
Villiams & Wilkins Company, 1918. 534 pp. 

A comprehensive review of the rapid development of the American chemical 
industry, illustrative of its progress, and descriptive of numerous incidental factors 
upon which it is dependent. An endeavor has been made to list every chemical 
substance under its proper name, giving also the commonly used terms with cross 
references. 

CLEVELAND (OnI0) Society ror THE Buinp. The blind in Cleveland. Cleveland, 
1918. 72 pp. Illustrated. 


A general report on the work of the society which, while “not intended as a guide 
book for the rehabilitation of blinded soldiers * * * gives a very helpful out- 
line of what can be done in a large city for those who lose their sight in the battle 
of life.’? A chapter on ‘Industrial work’? gives an account of the efforts of the 
society to secure work for the blind, brief accounts of the various lines of industry 
carried on by it, and statistics showing occupations of the blind in Cleveland in 1917. 
ExecuTivE Controu. Building up the organizatton—Selecting and training men— 
Reorganizing under scien'i/ic vanagement— Establishing written standard practice— 
Management duties, decisions and policies. Chicago, A. W. Shaw Company, 1916. 
216 pp. Illustrated. The Factory Management Series 

FEDERATION OF BritisH INpustries. Industrial councils. Recommendations on the 
Whitkey Report put forward by the Federation of British Industries. London, 
SW. I. 89 St. James Street, August 8d. 1917. [4 pp.) 

A digest of this leaflet appears on pages 44 to 47 of this issue of the Monruxy 
Lasor REVIEW. 

— last of members to 8th May, 1918. [London, 1918.| 78 pp. 


f 

— Rules. [As amended at a special general meeting, 2d March, 1917.) London. 
[1917.] 20 pp. 

—— Two pamphlets: The year’s work, 1917; Supplement to the year’s work, January, 
1918. London, S. W.I., 39 St. James Street, 1918. [11 pp. and7 pp.] 

Fett, Dorr E. Organized charities and social welfure work from the viewpoint of an 
employer. (Chicago, 1918.| 14 pp. 

Frrcu, Jonn A. Making the job worth while. The worl of the en ploy nent manager, 
bonuses, and vacations in maintaining a steady work force. (Reprinted from the 
Survey of April 27, 1918.) [New York, 1918.| 4 pp 

GENERAL SERVICE Boarp or DELAWARE. Report of the organizing committee. Civic 
and soctal welfare. 1914-1915. A program for the study and development of civic 
and social questions in Delaware and a brief survey of present practices, conditions, 
and progress in this State. Edition A. [1915.| 146, xt pj 

This edition also contains the report of the secretary to the committee on field work 
through the eastern and middle western States 
Groussier, A. La convention collective de travail. Paris, H. Dunod & E. Pinat. 

1918. 405 pp. Encyclopédia Parlementarre des sciences politiques et sociales. 

A study, by the reporter of the labor commission, of collective agreements in France 
and other countries up to 1913. The six general divisions deal with The origin of collec 
tive agreements; The development of collective agreements; Collective agreements 
in foreign countries—Great Britain, the United States, Germany, Austria, Belgium, 
Switzerland, the Netherlands, Denmark, Sweden. British colonies; Proposed laws, 
and decisions regarding collective agreements; Legal aspects; aad The future of collec- 
live agreements. 
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Hatcrow, J. B., F. R. G. 8S. Tracts for the times. No. 1, Imperial democracy 
united empire: An “after-the-war” program. London, 1917. 8 pp. Price id 

— — No. 2, The commercial future and its relation to labor and capital. L 
1918. 16 pp. Price 4d. 

Haut, A. D. Agriculture after the War. London, John Murray, 1917, 187 pp 

An argument for the increased domestic production of food and the greater 

ment of men upon the land as essential to the security of Great Britain, and 

pendent of the particular interests of either landowners or farmers. The 

based upon views which have been previously printed, to a considerable 

as evidence before departmental committees appointed by the president of th 

of agriculture. Chapters deal with Our dependence upon imported food, The 

of British agriculture, Arable land versus grass, Possible developments, The 

of the land for food production, The dependence of arable farming upon price 

action is practicable, and Summary and conclusion. Five direct methods of : 

by the State are analyzed as possible’developments calculated to bring about t] 

sired intensification of agriculture: Industrialized farms, or the organization a1 


f 


agement on the exact lines of business enterprises of large farms of 2,000 t: 
acres—this idea being developed in detail; small-holding colonies, of w! 
advantages and disadvantages are itemized; the intensification of agriculture 
the current system; the reclamation of land; and subsidiary agricultural ind 
The author, however, believes that two measures should be applied without 
for the end of the War, namely the guaranty of either a maximum price for 
or a payment for the extension of the arable area, for a period of from 
years; and the getting under way of schemes for the reclamation of all the 
land that offers any prospect of profitable development. 
Heven 8. Trounstine Founpation. Blindness in Hamilton County [Ohio}. ‘ 
cinnati, Sept. 1, 1918. Studies from the Helen S. Trounstine Foundation, V 
No. 3. Cvwncinnati, Sept. 1, 1918. Pp. 63-109. 

This is a summary of the activities, laws, and statistics relating to blindness, | 
special reference to the administration of the law reculatineg “the relief of the 
blind,”’ by Dr. Louis Stricker, director and clerk for blind relief to the count; 
missioners, Hamilton County, Ohio. 

Hitt, Davin Spence. Educational research work in New Orleans. Reprinte 
the Journal of Delinquency, Volume 8, No. 3, May, 1918. pp. 132-186. Wii 
Cal. , 

Contains a brief history of the Division of Educational Research, which w 
outgrowth of the Tulane University-Board of Education Study, from its organizat 
in 1912 up to its passing; an account of its work for the last year; and a list of pri 
reports and activities, 1913-1916. The work of the division is of special interest 
the fact that historically its establishment by the municipal ordinance of J 
1913, was the creation of the first institution for educational research ir 
country, supported by public funds and in connection with the public school sys 
which has undertaken simultaneously the following different types of study: Exter 
analysis of local industries and occupations with reference to education; compar 
studies of trades and special schools throughout the country; statistical and ¢g 
analysis—complete ‘“‘child-accountings’’; individual studies of exceptional chil 
through the participation of psychologist, physician, teacher, parent, and so 
investigator, by means of a successful, cooperative procedure; measurements 
achievements in school subjects—reading, arithmetic, and spelling, and standard 
zation of scores; instruction of prospective teachers in methods of measurements 
special studies of delinquent boys; special studies of supervision and of textbooks; 
quantitative studies, through personal investigation, of the causes of elimination. 
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HorrMan, Frepericx L. Army anthropometry and medical rejection statistics. New- 
ark, N. J., Prudential Press, 1918. 114 pp. 


This pamphlet is a consolidation of papers read before the National Academy « 
Science, Philadelphia, Nov. 21, 1917, and the American Statistical Association 
Philadelphia, Dec. 28, 1917, revised and brought down to date. The subject matter 
is presented in two parts: General army anthropometry, and Recent United Sto 
Army medical and rejection experience data. 


InumnoIs (CHICAGO) AND Cook County Pusiic Sarety Commission. Things 
must know for safety. Safety first. Chicago, Otis Building, 1916. 177 pp. I! 
trated. Price 25 cents. 


[INDUSTRIAL WORKERS OF THE Wortp. Organized July 7, 1905. Preamble and con 
stitution. As adopted 1905 and amended by conventions and ratified by referendu) 
votes, 1906, 1907, 1908, 1910, 1911, 1912, 1918, 1914, 1916. Chicago, 1001 West 
Madison Street. 32 pp. . 


INTERALLIED CONFERENCE ON THE AFTER-CARE OF DISCHARGED SAILORS AND 
Sotpiers. Cinema film and booklet of photographs of the Pilkington Special 
Orthopedic Hospital, St. Helens, Lantashire. Prepared for the Interallied Conference 
Westminster, May, 1918. Bolton [England]. Tillotson & Son, Lid., 1918 
(21 pp.] Illustrated. 


*hotographs with captions and a list of cinema films of the hospital equipment 


INTERALUED EXHIBITION ON THE AFTER-CARE OF DISABLED MEN Central . Hall 
Westminster, May 20 to 25, 1918. Catalogue. London, 1918. 100 pp. Price, 1s 
INTERNATIONAL LONGSHOREMEN’S ASSOCIATION. Constitution, rules for locals, and 
rules of order. Amended at Toledo, Ohio, July, 1917. [Toledo, 1917.] $4 pp. 
Jorst Boarp or Sanrrary Controu. The union dental clinic. A cooperative, sel f- 
supporting modern dental clinic for the members of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union, established by the Jornt Board of Sanitary Control Mt the f loak, 
Suit, and Skirt and the Dress and Waist Industries. New York City, 1918. [7 pp.} 
Illustrated. 
Contains statement of the equipment, kind 
problems of the clinic, in which, since its opening, May 7, 1917, to December 31, 1917, 


f work done, charges, expenses, and 


958 patients received 3,930 treatments. 
KenNeEpDY, Bart. Soldiers of Labour. London, Hodder and Stoughton, 1917. 114 pp 
Tilustrated. 

A popular account of some of the industrial and agricultural work necessitated by 
the War, set forth with the view of emphasizing the importance of the work and of the 
workers. 

Krue, Aurrep. Pour la repopulation et contre la vie chére. Paris, Berger-LeVrault, 
1918. 304 pp. ; 

Two parts, with a preface by Ed. Herriot, the mayor of Lyons, make up this volume on 
Repopulation and Against Extravagant Living. The first part is devoted to depopula- 
tion and repopulation; and the second to the subject of the land, including a study of 
agricultural instruction in France and Germany, agricultural industries, hand work 
and machine work in agriculture, the cooperation of agriculture and industry, and 
related matters. 

Lapor Party. Agenda of resolutions on reconstruction and amendments to be discussed 


at the party conference on June 26, 1918, and two following days, together with nom- 
inations for party executive and officers. London, 1918. 23 pp. 


LAMBERT, UvEDALE. Rural housing conditions and the ‘‘tied cottage.’’ A suggestion 
for practical treatment by Government. Larleswood, Redhill (England), W. Smith, 
1918. 8pp. , Price 8d. 


Lez, Frepertc S. The Human Machine in Industry. Reprinted from the Columbia 
University Quarterly, Vol. XX, No. 1, January, 1918. New York, 1918. 10 pp. 
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McMurrrie, Dovatas C. Ardons les mutilés de la quenre & devenir de bons ouvriers de 
métier. New York, Red Cross Institute for Crippled and Disabled Men. 5 pp. 


An argument in favor of assisting disabled soldiers to become skilled artisans. The 
booklet is published in uniform style in nine languages besides the French. 
Merropo.itaN Lire [NsuRANCE Company. The health of food handlers. A coopera- 

tive study by the Department of Health, the Metropolitan Life Insurance Compa 

and the American Museum of Safety. Report prepared by Louis I. Harris, Direct 
Bureau of Preventable Diseases, Department of Health, and Louis I. Dublan, Stat: 
tician, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. [New York, 1917.] 22 pp. 

Gives the results of 1,980 physical examinations in the New York City Departmen 
of Health in 1915 and 1916. The report was originally printed in Monograph Serics 
No. 17, of the Department of Health of the City of New York, August, 1917. 

—— The relation of cancer to economic conditions. The incidence of cancer in the ordinary, 
intermediate, and industrial departments of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
compared. By Augustus S. Knight and Louis I. Dublin. New York, 1917. 10 p 

Tables show cancer claims by age period and sex in the three departments, and in 
the discussion the following conclusions are reached: 1. The current opinion that ther 
is a positive correlation between poverty and a low cancer rate is in all probability un 
founded. 2. The cancer rate increases as we go down in the economic scale. 3. This 
is true for both sexes and by age period where sufficient data are available. 4. T! 
conclusion drawn from the figures is not conditioned by the effect of varying amount 
of medical selection in the three groups considered. 5. Medical selection against cancer 
is most effective in the ordinary department and is limited to the earlier ages and ' 
the early years of issue. 6. In both ordinary and intermediate departments the eff. 
of medical selection against cancer is limited to the first and, perhaps, the second y: 
of issue. 

Visiting nursing and life insurance. A statistical summary of results of eight years 

By Lee K. Frankel and Louis I. Dublin. New York, 1918. 55 pp. Reprint 

from the quarterly publications of the American Statistical Association, June, 19 
The report gives through statistics the results of eight years of public health nursing 


for industrial policyholders of the company; also the present status of the visi 
ing-nurse service. 





Myers, Duptey B. The training and employment of disabled sailors and soldiers 
Queen Mary’s Convalescent Auxiliary Hospitals, Roehampton. Roehampton Hous: 
15th May, 1918. 4 pp. Table. 

Brief sketch of the history and work of the hospitals, together with a table giving 

a statistical analysis of the applications for training received up to April 30, 1918 

by trade, according to which 2,103 applications for training were received in 65 occu 

pations. Up to April 30 about 12,000 men, exclusive of officers and overseas out- 
patients, had been discharged from the hospitals fitted with artificial limbs, of who: 

11,000 were handled on an industrial basis. Forty-six per cent of the men return 

to their own employments, while training or employment involving in most cas 

an entire change of vocation was arranged for 21 per cent, the remaining 33 per cc: 
being passed on to local committees. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY AND PREVENTION OF TUBERCULOS! 
Transactions of the twelfth annual meeting, Washington, D. C., May 11-12, 191: 


New York, 105 East Twenty-second Street, 1916. 517 pp. 
Housing and tuberculosis, by Lawrence Veiller; Health insurance, by John |}. } 
Andrews; and Present status of medical examination of employees, by Harry | 
Mock, M. D., are the subjects of papers which, with the accompanying discussions 
are of special interest to labor. 
NaTIONAL CANNERS’ AssociaTION. Canners’ directory and lists of members of the Uan- g 


ning Machinery and Supplies Association and the National Canned Foods and Dried 
Frust Brokers’ Association. Washington, 1739 H Stree NW., 1918. 196 pp. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED States. Addresses and proceed- 
ings of the fifty-fifth annual meeting, held at Portland, Oreg., July 7-14,1917 Vol 
LV, Washington, 1917. 864 pp. 

Besides the general sessions and those of the National Council of Education th 
volume is devoted mainly to the addresses in the various special departments 
which the department of vocational education and practical arts is of special interes 
Addresses in this department include the subjects of Vocational guidance, a distir 
function of the public school; Training of girls and women for trade and industr 
The training of teachers for vocational schools; Industrializing the manual arts: an 
other phases of vocational ‘training. 

NATIONAL Erricrency Society. Labor—as affected by war. New York, 119 We: 
Fortieth Street, 1918. 120 pp. National efficiency quarterly. Vol. 1, No. 
August, 1918. 

Contains a message from Gen. William Crozier; Men and management; A record of 
accomplishments; Labor’s part in warfare; Some labor problems in aircraft produc- 
tion and possible solutions; The present labor situation: Labor after the war; Social- 
istic and labor problems from the efficiency point of view; Arousing the interest 
the employee; The personnel department as a solution of present-day labor p 
lems; Economic saving of human resources; The office through a microscope; and 
Book reviews. 

NATIONAL Foreign TrapvgE Councm. World trade conditions after the war 
analysis of the preparations England, France, and Germany are now making 
rtend ther foreign trade. New York City, India House, Hanover Square, April 
1918. 72 pp. 

NaTIONAL HARBOR OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF MasTERS, MATES, AND 
Pitots oF THE UntTep States oF America. Constitution and rules of orde 
adopted at the regular voyage held in Washington, D. C., February 19 to 24, 191; 
| Washington, 1917.] 49 pp. 

NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp. Wartsme changes m the cost of living 
Bosion, 15 Beacon Street, 1918. 81 pp. 

Figures gathered from various official sources brought together to indicate the 
changes in the cost of living during the war. The following increases from July 
1914, to the middle of June, 1918, are noted: 


EE De ES a ea ne ee ee ee ievidntenheeen 62 per cent 
a pte pen oud ab ee eh Dab H6 i046 SH hKe ens see Seecosensooeese 15 per cent 
a joevenees De dirt psd sebas te enneseeenegenseges 77 per cent 
TNT. scart daeeiaidbie Ae caieninds <uhnindnsneasené oc 45 per cent 
ee ee ee hk aa dn eet neenseacebinis 50 per cent 


—— Warttme employment of women in the metal trades. Research report No. 
Boston. 79 pp. July, 1918. 


This report is summarized on pages 192 to 196 of this issue of the Monruiy Lap 
REVIEW. 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE Buinp. St. Dunstan’s Review. Vol. Ll, Nos. 22 
(May, June, 1918); Vol. IIT, No. 24 (July, 1918). London, W. 1 
This is a monthly publication issued “For the amusement and interest of me: 
blinded in the War.”’ 


NationaL Sarety Councm. Safe practices. Vol. 1, Nos. 11-14. [1918.] Chicag 
Nattonal Safety Council. 8 pp. each. 


“Being an orderly presentation in loose leaf form of accident hazards and the bes 
practices for their elimination.’’ Number 11 deals with floors and flooring, No. 12 
with scaffolds (for industrial plant use), No. 13 with grinding wheels, and No. 14 with 
goggles. 

New Towns Arrer THE War. An argument for garden cities by New Townsmen. 
London, 1918. 84 pp. 
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Newton, Isapet G. Consolation House. Reprinted from The Trained Nurse and 
Hospital Review, New York. December, 1917. 6 pp. 

Account of the purpose and work of Consolation House, Clifton Springs, N. Y.. by 
its secretary. 

OFFICINA NAZIONALE pI Prorest PER 1 MutiLati IN GuERRA. Gorla 1° ( Milano)’ 
Un apparecchio da lavoro per mutilati di arto superiore. Milan, Alfieri & Lacroi. 
1918. 14 pp. Illustrated. 

Description, with illustrations, of “‘a mechanical substitute for a lost hand,’ f. 
which the National Artificial Limb Factory at Gorla 1, near Milan, received the fir: 
prize in an exhibition held, in January last, by the Central Committee for Industri 
Mobilization. 

Orwin, C.8. The determination of farming costs. Oxford, The Clarendon Press, 1917 
144 pp. 

The report of an investigation of farming costs, undertaken by the Institute for 
Research in Agricultural Economics of the University of Oxford, under the direction 
of the author, who is director of the institute, and in which all members of the insti 
tute participated. An appendix contains an extensive annotated bibliography oi 
literature relating to agriculture. 

PuitapeLpnia Hovusine Association. Housing in Philadelphia, 1917. [Phtladel 
phia, 1917.| 26 pp. 

Comprises the seventh annual report of the activities of the Philadelphia Housing 
Association, and covers the year 1917. 

Reconstruction or Inpustry. Report prepared after a series of conferences 
Plymouth and Cornish citizens who were also employers and trade-unionists, hel 
Plymouth in March and April, 1918. Also rules of the Devon and Cornwall A 
ciation for Industrial and Commercial Reconstruction. London, E. C. 4, 7 
Argus Printing Company (Lid.), 1918. 28 pp. Price $d. 

This report is noted on pages 51 to 54 of this issue of the Montuiy Lasor 
REVIEW. 

Rep Cross INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND DisaBLeD Men. Provision for the reedw 
tion of Belgian war cripples. by Gladys Gladding Whiteside. Publications. Series 
No. 15. New York, 311 Fourth Avenue, July 17, 1918. 11 pp. 

_— Opportunities for the employment oJ disabled men. Preliminary survey Of the prar 
leather, rubber, paper goods, shoe, sheet-metal goods, candy, drug and chemical. ciga 
silk, celluloid, optical goods, and motion picture industries, prepared by the Depa 
ment of Industrial Survey of the Red Cross Institute for Crippled and Disabled MM 
under the direction of Helen E. Redding. Publications. Series 1, No. 16. Ne 
York, $11 Fourth Avenue, July 24, 1918. 83 pp. 

A review of this number of the series appears on pages 66 to 69 of this issue of th 
MonTauy Lasor Review. 

Revenue. August, 1918. No. 1. Published by His Majesty’s Stationery Offi 
London. Price, half a crown (about 60 cents) net. 

* Reveille’ is the new name of the quarterly Recalled to Life. According to 
editor, Mr. John Galsworthy. it is a “review of all that is being done for the disab 
soldier and sailor. * * * Its purpose is to reveal what the work of restorati 
means, to those who are being restored, to those restoring them, but even more- 
the nation at large.” 

REvitLteE, Marc. Enseignement technique et apprentissage. Paris, H. Dunod & / 
Pinat, 1918. 897 pp. Encyclopédie Parlementaire des sciences politiques et sociales 

A detailed study of the facilities for technical] instruction in the industrial anc 
commercial sciences, arts, and trades afforded by the schools and apprentice systems 
of france and other European countries prior to 1914, with a summing up of improve 
ments which might be made, followed by the French laws and regulations concerning 
technical education. 
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ScHoot oF SoctaL WorK AND Pusiic HeAtrH, RichMOND, Va. The first year 
/ y 
Selected newspaper articles and editorials reviewing the work of the school and its 
accomplishments during its first year. Richmond, Va., June 24, 1918. 14 pp 
The work of the school was along three lines: The training of public health nurses; 
the training of workers for paid positions in professional social work, such as child 
welfare and juvenile court work, protective work for girls, industrial welfare work. 
settlements, neighborhood and recreational work, traveler’s aid, etc.: and short 
emergency courses for the training of women for volunteer service in their home 
communities. 

SpaRKES, MaLootm. A memorandum on self-government in industry, together with + 
draft for a builders’ national industrial parliament. London, Harrison and Sons. 
[1918.] 28 pp. 

This pamphlet is reviewed on pages 54 to 61 of this issue of the Monraiy Lasor 

REVIEW. ; 


] 


WEEKLY UNDERWRITER. Live articles on special hazards. A series of articles reprinted 


from the monthly fire insurance supplement of the Weekly Underwriter. New York, 
The Underwriter Printing and Publishing Company No. 6, 1914-15. 184 pp 
No. 7, 1915-16. 134 pp. No. 8, 1916-17. 173 pp No. 9, 1917-18. 167 pp 


Illustrated. Price, $1.05 each. 
Each volume contains articles by various authors on fire hazards in the use of special 
apparatus, in particular industries, and allied subjects 
ZEBITOH, MILORADE. La Serbie agricole et sa democratie Paris. TAbrairie Berger 
Levrault, 1917. 82 pp. 
This little volume on agricultural Serbia and its democracy is an exposition of the 
agricultural situation of the country at the beginning of the war and a study of means 
for reconstructing and bettering it after the conclusion of peace. 
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SERIES OF BULLETINS PUBLISHE!: BY THE BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 


| 


|The publication of the annuai and shecial reports and of the bimonthiy bulletin was 
discontinued in July, 1912, and since thitt time a bulletin has been published at irregular 
intercais. Each number contains mattey devoted to one of a series of general subjects, 
These bulletins are numbered consecutivély beginning with No. 101, and up to No. 236 they 
also carry consecutive numbers under earth series. Beginning with No. 237 the serial num- 
bering has been discontinued. A list of the series is given below. Under each is grouped 


ali the bulletins which contain materia‘ irelating to the subject matter of that series. A 
list of the reports and bulletins of the biiteau issued prior to July 1, 1912, will be furnished 
on application.} t 


Wholesale Prices. 5 
Bul. 114. Wholesale prices, 1890 to $912. 
Bul. 149. Wholesale prices, 1890 to :!913. 
Bul. 173. Index numbers of wholedale prices in the United States and foreign 
countries. H 
Bul. 181. Wholesale prices, 1890 to Joa. 
Bul. 200. Wholesale prices, 1890 to #915. 
Bul. 226. Wholesale prices, 1890 to } 916. 


Retail Prices and Cost of Living. A 
Bul. 105. Retail prices, 1890 to 191,': Part I. 
Retail prices, 1890 to 1914): Part II—General tables 
Bul. 106. Retail prices, 1890 to Juni;, 1912: Part 
Retail prices, 1890 to Juné 1912: Part [I1—General tables. 
Bul. 108. Retail prices, 1890 to Auggst, 1912. 
Bul. 110. Retail prices, 1890 to Ocip ber, 1912 
Bul. 118. Retail prices, 1890 to Dec&mber, 1912. 
Bul. 115. Retail prices, 1890 to Febjuary, 1913. 
Bul. 121. Sugar prices, from refiner 3!0 consumer. 
Bul. 125. Retail prices, 1890 to Apr}, 1913. 
Bul. 130. Wheat and flour prices, fréjm farmer to consumer, 
Bul. 132. Retail prices, 1890 to Jung 1913. 
Bul. 136. Retail prices, 1890 to August, 1913. 
Bul. 138. Retail prices, 1890 to October, 1913 
Bul. 140. Retail prices, 1890 to Deceinber, 1913. 
Bul. 156. Retail prices, 1907 to December, 1914. 
Bul. 164. Butter prices, from producer to consumer. 
Bul. 170. Foreign food prices as affected by the War. 
sul. 184. Retail prices, 1907 to June, 1915. 
Bul. 197. Retail prices, 1907 to December, 1915. 
Bul. 228. Retail prices, 1907 to December, 1916. 


Wages and Heurs of Labor. 

Bul. 116. Hours, earnings, and duration of employment of wage-earning women in 
selected industries in the District of Columbia. 

Bul. 118. Ten-hour maximum working-day for women and young persons. 

Bul. 119. Working hours of women in the pea canneries of Wisconsin. 

Bul. 128. Wages and hours of labor in the cotton, woolen, and silk industries, 1890 
to 1912. 

Bul. 129. Wages and hours of labor in the lumber, millwork, and furniture industries, 
1890 to 1912. 

Bul. 131. Union scale of wages and hours of labor, 1907 to 1912. 

Bul. 184. Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe and hosiery and knit goods 
industries, 1890 to 1912. 

Bul. 135. Wages and hours of labor in the cigar and clothing industries, 1911 and 
1912. 

Bul. 187. Wages and hours of labor in the building and repairing of steam railroad 
cars, 1890 to 1912. 
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Wages and Hours of Labor—Concluded. 


Bul. 143. 
Bul. 146. 


Bul. 147. 


Bul. 150. 


Bul. 151. 


Bul. 153. 


Bul. 154. 


Bul. 160. 


Bul. 161. 


Bul. 163. 


Bul. 168. 


Bul. 171. 


Bul. 177. 


Bul. 178. 
Bul. 187. 
Bul. 190. 


Bul. 194. 
Bul. 204. 
Bul. 214. 
Bul. 218. 
Bul. 225. 


Bul. 232. 
Bul. 238. 


Bul. 239. 


Bul. 245. 


Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1918. 

Wages and regularity of employment in the dress and waist industry of 
New York City 

Wages and regularity of employment in the cloak, suit, and skirt in- 
dustry. 

Wages and hours of labor in the cotton, woolen, and silk industries, 1907 
to 1913. 

Wages and hours of labor in the iron and steel industry in the Unite. 
States, 1907 to 1912. 

Wages and hours of labor in the lumber, millwork, amd furniture indus 
tries, 1907 to 1913. 

Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe and hosiery and und: 
wear industries, 1907 to 1913. 

Hours, earnings, and conditions of labor of women in Indiana mercant 
establishments and garment factories. 

Wages and hours of labor in the clothing and cigar industries, 1911 
19138. 

Wages and hours of labor in the building and repairing ef steam railroad 
cars, 1907 to 1913. 

Wages and hours of labor in the iron and steel industry in the Unit 
States, 1907 to 1913. 

Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 1, 1914. 

Wages and hours of labor in the hosiery and underwear industry, 1907 | 
1914. 

Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe industry, 1907 to 1914 

Wages and hours of labor in the men’s clothing industry, 1911 to 19! 

Wages and hours of laber in the cotton, woolen, and silk industries, 1‘ 
to 1914. 

Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 1, 1915. 

Street railway employment in the United States. 

Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1916. 

Wages and hours of labor in the iron and steel industry, 1907 to 1915. 

Wages and hours of labor in the lumber, millwork, and furniture indus 
tries, 1915. 

Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe industry, 1907 to 1916. 

Wages and hours of labor in woolen and worsted goods manufacturing 
1916 

Wages and hours ef labor in cotton goods manufacturing and finishing 
1916. 

Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1917. [In press.] 


Empleyment and Unempleyment. 


Bul. 109. 


Bul. 172. 
Bul. 182. 


Bul. 183. 
Bul. 192. 
Bul. 195. 
Bul. 196. 


Bul. 202. 


Bul. 206. 
Bul. 220. 


Bul. 223. 
Bul. 227. 


Bul. 235. 
Bul. 241. 
Bul. 247. 


Statistics of umemployment and the work of employment offices in the 
United States. 

Unemployment in New York City, N. Y. 

Unemployment among women in department and other retail stores 
Boston, Mass. 

Regularity of employment in the women’s ready-to-wear garment industr 

Proceedings of the American Association of Public Employment Offices. 

Unemployment in the United States. 

Proceedings of the Employment Managers’ Conference held at Minneapo 
January, 1916. ¢ 

Proceedings of the conference of the Employment Managers’ Association 
Boston, Mass., held May 10, 1916. 


The British system of labor exchanges. 
Proceedings of the Fourth Annual Meeting of the American Asseciation 


Public Employment Offices, Buffalo, N. Y., July 20 and 21, 1916. 
Employment of women and juveniles in Great Britain during the War. 
Proceedings of the Employment Managers’ Conference, Philadelphia, P: 

April 2 and 3, 1917. 

Employment system of the Lake Carriers’ Association. 
Public employment offices in the United States. 


Proceedings of the Employment Managers’ Conference, Rochester, N. Y., 


May 9, 10, and 11, 1918. [In press.) 
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Women in Industry. 


Bul. 116. 


Bul. 117. 
[3 118. 
Bul. 119. 


Bul. 160. 


Bul. 167. 
Bul, 175. 
Bul. 176. 
Bul. 180. 


Bul. 182. 


Bul. 193. 
Bul, 215. 


Rial 2822 
bell. stm O- 


Hours, earnings, and duration of employment of wage-earning women in 
selected industries in the District of Columbia. 

Prohibition of nightwork oi young persons. 

Ten-hour maximum working-day for women and young persons. 

Working hours of women in the pea canneries of Wisconsin. 

Employment of women in power laundries in Milwaukee. 

Hours, earnings, and conditions of labor of women in Indiana mercantile 
establishments and garment factories. 

Minimum-wage legislation in the United States and foreign countries. 
Summary of the report on condition of woman and child wage earners in 
the United States. . 

Effect of minimum-wage determinations in Oregon. ° 

The boot and shoe industry in Massachusetts as a vocation for women. 

Unemployment among women in department and other retail stores of 
Boston, Mass. 

Dressmaking as a trade for women in Massachusetts. 

Industrial experience of trade-school giris in Massachusetts. 

Employment of women and juveniles in Great Britain during the War. 


Workmen’s Insurance and Compensation (including laws relating thereto). 


Bul. 101. 
Sul. 102. 
Bul. 103. 
Bul. 107 
Bul. 126. 
Bul. 155 
sul. 185. 
Bul. 2038. 
Bul. 210, 


Bul. 212. 


Bul 217. 


Bul. 240. 
Bul. 243. 


Bul. 248. 


Care of tuberculous wage earners in Germany 

British National Insurance Act, 1911. 

Sickness and accident insurance law of Switzerland. 

Law relating to insurance of salaried employees in Germany. 

Workmen's compensation laws of the United States and foreign countries 
Compensation for accidents to employees of the United States. 
Compensation legislation of 1914 and 1915. 


Workmen’s compensation taws of the United States and foreign countries. 

Proceedings of the Third Annual Meeting of the Internationa] Association 
of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions. 

Proceedings of the conference on social insurance called by the Inter- 


national! Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions. 
Effect of workmen’s compensation laws in diminishing the necessity of 
industrial employment of women and children. 
Comparison of workmen's compensation laws of the United States. 
Workmen's compensation legislation in the United States and foreign 
countries. [In press.] 
Proceedings of the Fourth Annual Meeting of the International Associa- 
tion of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions. |In press.] 


Industrial Accidents and Hygiene. 


Bul. 104. 


Bul. 120. 
Bul. 127. 
Bul. 141. 
Bul. 157. 
Bul. 165. 
3ul. 179. 
Bul. 188. 


Bul. 201. 


Bul. 205. 
Bul. 207. 
sul. 200. 
Bul, 216. 
Bul, 219. 
sul. 221. 
Bul. 230. 
Bul. 231. 
Bul. 234. 


Bul. 236. 


Lead poisoning in potteries, tile works, and porcelain enameled sanitary 
ware factories. 

Hygiene of the painters’ trade. 

Dangers to workers from dusts and fumes, and methods of protectiom 

Lead poisoning in the smelting and refining of lead. 

Industrial accident statistics. 

Lead poisoning in the manufacture of storage batteries. 

Industrial poisons used in the rubber industry. 

Report of British departmental committee on danger in the use of lead in 
the painting of buildings. 

Report of committee on statistics and compensation insurance cost of the 
International Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commis 
sions. [Limited edition.] 

Anthrax as an occupational disease. 

Causes of death by occupation. 

Hygiene of the printing trades. 

Accidents and accident prevention in machine building. 

Industrial poisons used or produced in the manufacture of explosives. 

Hours, fatigue, and health in British munition factories. 

Industrial efficiency and fatigue in British munition factories. 

Mortality from respiratory diseases ir dusty mines. 

The safety movement in the iron and steel industry, 1907 to 1917. 

Effect of the air hammer on the hands of stonecutters. 
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Conciliation and Arbitration (including strikes and lockouts). 


Bul. 124. 
Bul. 133. 


Bu). 139. 
Bul. 144. 
e Bul. 145. 
Bul. 191, 
Bul. 198. 
bul. 2353. 


Conciliation and arbitration in the building trades of Greater New York. 

Report of the industrial council of the British Board of Trade o1 
quiry into industrial agreements. 

Michigan copper district strike 

Industrial court of the cloak, suit, and skirt industry of New York Cit 

Conciliation, arbitration, and sanitation in the dress and waist indus 
New York City. 

Collective bargaining in the anthracite coal industry. 

Collective agreements in the men’s clothing industry. 

Operation of the industrial Disputes Investigation Act of Canada. 


taber Laws of the United States (including decisions of courts relating te labor). 


Gul. 111. 
Bul. 112. 
Bul. 148. 


Bul. 152. 
bul. 166, 
Bul. 169. 


sul. 186. 
Bul. 18 


Bul. 211. 
Bul. 213. 
Bui. 224. 


Bul. 229. 
Bul, 244. 
Bul. 246. 


Imbor legislation of 1912. 

Decisions of courts and opinions affecting labor, 1912. 
Labor laws of the United States, with decisions of courts relating ther: 
Decisions of courts and opinions affecting labor, 1913. 
\Labor legislation of 1914. 

Decisions of courts affecting labor, 1914. 

Labor legislation of 1915. 

Decisions of courts affecting labor, 1915. 

Labor laws and their administration in the Pacific States. 
Labor legislation of 1916. 

Decisions of courts affecting labor, 1916. 

Wage-payment legislation in the United States. 

Labor legislation of 1917. 

Decisions of courts affecting labor, 1917. |In press.] 


Foreign Labor Laws. 


Gul. 142. 


Administration of labor laws and factory inspection in certain Buror 
countries. 


Vocational Education. 


Bul. 145. 


sul. 147. 
Bul. 159. 
Bul. 162. 
sul. 199. 


Conciliation, arbitration, and sanitation in the dr 

New York City. 
Wages and regularity of employment in the cloak, suit, and skirt in 
Short-unit courses for wage earners, and a factory school experiment. 
Vocational education survey of Richmond, Va. 
Vocational education survey of Minneapolis, 


Labor as Affected by the War. 


Bul. 170. 
Bul. 219. 
Bul. 221. 


LB } “oo 


* Bul. 223. 
Bul. 230, 
sul. 237. 


Bul. 249. 


Liscellaneous 
Bul. 117. 
Bul. 118. 
Sul. 123. 
Bul. 158. 


Bul. 159. 
Bul. 167. 
Bul. 170. 
Bul. 174. 


Bul. 208. 
Bul. 222, 


Bul. 242. 


Foreign food prices as affected by the War. 

Industrial poisons used or produced in the manufacture of explosives. 

Hours, fatigue, and health in British munition factories. 

Welfare work in British munition factories, 

Employment of women and juveniles in “reat Britain during the War. 

Industrial efficiency and fatigue in British munition factories. 

Industrial unrest in Great Britain. 

Industrial health and efficiency. Final report of British Health of \ 
tion Workers. Committee. [In press.] 


Series. 

Prohibition of nightwork of young persons, 

Ten-hour maximum working day for women ané ~~ 

Employers’ welfare work. 

Government aid to home owning and housing 
countries. 

Short-unit courses for wage earners, and a fa 

Minimum-wage legislation in the United State 

Foreign food prices as affected by the War. , 

Subject index of the publications of the United States Bureau ef Law! 
Statistics up to May 1, 1915. 

Profit sharing in the United States. 

Welfare work in British munition factoriea, 

Food situation in Central Europe. 1917. 
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